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PEEFAOE 


This little book was written in compliance witli a 
desire expressed for a short outline of the History of 
England, to be used in forms junioi to those m which 
the larger history of England is at present employed 
It IS hoped that nothing essential has been omitted, 
though m the narrow space of 250 pages much com- 
pression must necessarity take place It will be noted 
that the general shape, and to a large extent the 'dic- 
tion, of the origmal volume have been preseived The 
last three hundred years of the annals of England have 
been dealt with at somewhat greater length, m pro- 
poition, than those of the Early and Middle Ages, as 
bemg the part of the history of his own country which 
the young student should first endeavour to master 
A chapter on the Gieat War of 1914-18 has been added 
to the origmal scheme of the book, in compliance with 
the expressed desire of friends, though it is a diflScult 
undertaking to survey that mighty struggle in its true 
perspective so soon after the conclusion of peace. 

OxrosD, Janwry 1920 
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JTJNIOE^SJgrOEY OF ENGLAITD ' 

CHAPTER I 

CELTIC AND ROMAN BRITAIN 

The earliest d-welleis m our island were scattered fami- 
lies of hunters and fishers, hvmg m the lowest stage of 
savagery , their veiy existence would be forgotten but 
for the fact that the explorer sometimes unearths their 
graves and their rude tools and weapons of flint and 
bone They were a short, dark race, ignorant of the use 
of metals, and dweflmg m caves, or rude huts among 
the woods 

But some seven or eight centuries before Christ it 
would seem that these primitive settleis weie driven 
away by the Celts, a people who had swept 
over the whole of Western Europe, as far as the 
Atlantic Two waves of these invaders ciossed the 
Enghsh Channel — first the Gaels, who occupied Ireland 
and the Scottish Highlands, then the Biitons, who 
settled m the southern parts of our island 

These Celtic tnbes had made some advance toward 
civilisation , they kept cattle, farmed the land, had a 
comage of gold and copper money, and traded with 
each other, and even with their lansmen, the Celts of 
Gaul, who crossed the Straits for the sake of the tin 
that was found m Cornwall Each tribe lived apart, 
governed by its own kmg or chief, their priests, who 
were called Druids, had also great influence over the 

A 
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CELTIC AND ROMAN BRITAIN 

people But the Celts -were still rude and barbarous m 
many of tbeir ways , they practised horrid rites of human 
sacrifice, and strangers were startled by the wildness of 
their looks, their bodies bemg tattooed in bright blue 
patterns with the dye of woad 

In the years 55 and 54 B c Juhus Ciesar, the great 
Roman conqueror, twice crossed the sea and mvaded 
Kent But after penetratmg beyond the 
Eoman Thames, and receiving the homage of some 
Invasion Qf Biitish chiefs, Caisar was called back by 
troubles m Gaul, and the island was not agam mvaded 
by a Roman army for a bundled years At last the 
generals of Claudius Cffisar, m 43 A D , landed m Kent 
and conquered the whole of southern and eastern 
Britam Little resistance seems to have been met with 
except from the tribes of Wales and of the Yorkshire 
moors 

But m the reign of Nero the whole of eastern Bntam 
rose m rebelhon, provoked by oppressive government. 
The leader was Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, m Norfolk 
and Sufiolk, who had to avenge cruel wrongs that she 
had suffered from the Romans Her hordes sacked 
London and Camulodunum (Colchester), but were finally 
defeated by the governor, Paulmus, and the queen slew 
herself on seemg that her cause was lost (61 ad) 

Twenty years later, under the virtuous and able 
governor Agricola, the limits of the British provmce 
were extended as far as the Clyde and Forth 
Eoman newly-conquered noithern districts were 

Occupa- constantly troubled by descents of the wild 
tion, 43- tribes of Caledonia (the Highlands), and to 
meet this danger the Emperor Hadrian fixed 
the Roman boundary by a great waU, which ran 80 
miles from sea to sea, across the Northumbrian moors 
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from Carbsle to Newcastle, strengtbened by forts at 
convenient intervals (124 ad.) Later, a second line 
of defence, called the Wall of Antomnus, from the name 
of tbe reignmg emperor, was built from the Forth to 
the Clyde, but soon after abandoned 

The Roman occupation of Britam lasted 360 years, 
during which tune the country gamed much m civilisa- 
tion and prosperity Roads were made and towns budt , 
tm, lead, and copper mmes were worked, and such great 
tracts of land were placed under com that Bntam acted 
as the granary of the Roman provinces of the Rhine 
Towaid the end of this period Christiamty was estab- 
hshed as the religion of the land, and we hear of Biitish 
bishops attendmg synods and councils on the Contment 
With the declme of the power of the Empire 
troubles came upon Bntam, as upon all the othei 
Roman provmces Baibarians from the North — the 
Piets from the EQghlands and the Scots from Ireland, — 
together with pirates from over-seas — the Saxons, Jutes, 
and Angles from North Germany and Denmark — de- 
scended upon the land, and, as the Roman gaiiisons 
were weakened and at last entirely withdrawn (410 ad), 
the country fell a prey to hei invaders Petty kmgs 
sprang up everywhere, but they could not defend their 
tribesmen from the oncommg enemy 


CHAPTER II 

THE COMING OF THE ENGLISH 

Legends relate that, some forty years after the depar- 
ture of the Romans, Yortigern, Kmg of Kent, hired 
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two pirate chiefs to protect him and his umvarlilio 
people from the raids of the Pu ts and Scots 

These sea-kmgs, Hcngist and Horss, who were Jutes 
from Denmark, drove away the baibarians, 
Coming but then, mstoad of depaitmg, they settled 
of tbo themseh es in the Isle of Thanet, and, turning 
Engiiab, their arms against their employ ers, after a 
lor>o struggle conquered the whole of Kent 
A few years later now bands of wild lieathen con- 
querors descended on Britain These invaders wore 
Saxons, under the chief Aclla, who landed on the 
southern coast of Biitam They sacked the Roman 
town of Anderida, near Pevonsoy, and, subduing the 
country around, established their Kingdom of the 
South Saxons — Sussex (477 ad) 

Another band of Saxons, under Ccrdic, twenty years 
later, seized the adjommg country to the west, wluch 
they called Wessex, or the Kingdom of the West 
Saxons , whdo yet another tribe of londred blood 
planted themselves nortli of the Thames, and were 
known as the East Saxons, and their laud as E'^sex 
But the Angles, or English, though they came later 
than the Saxons and Jutes, were the most numerous 
among the invaders of Bntam Two yVnghan bands, 
caUmg themselves the North Folk and the South Folk 
(from whom the counties ot Norfolk and Suffolk get 
their names), founded the kingdom of the East Angles 
early m the sixth century (520 ad) 

Further north, other Angles won the land beyond 
the Humber, and established the two kmgdoms of 
Bernicia and Deiia, which, when afterward united, 
obtamed the common name of Northumbria (547 ad) 
Last of all was founded the midland kingdom of 
Mercia — the “ March ’’ or borderland which met the 
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yet unconquercd distncts of the Bntxjns It was 
fomied late m the sixth century, by the anialgaraation 
of four or fi^e separate hands of Anglian settlers 

The establishment of these kingdoms had only 
taken place after one hundred and twenU yeais of hard 
fighting, and the Britons, now called the "Welsh” by 
their enemies, still maintained ihcmcclves in the nest 



But m o77 A D , at the battle of Dcorham, the West 
Saxons defeated three British kings, and possessed 
themselves of their lands up to the mouth of the 
Severn. Tliirty-sir years later, m Old v n, the North- 
umbrian Angles made a stmiiai advance after a groat 
victory at Deva (Chester), and cut their way to the 
Irish Sea. By these tv-u advances of the invaders the 
Colts wore cut off from each other, and driven into 
three separate distncts — Cumbria m the north, Wales 
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m the centre, and Damnonia (Cornwall and Devon) in 
the south 

The Angles and Saxons were thus in possession of 
practically the whole of the region now known as 
England Each of their states was ruled by its own 
king, who had under him aldermen, or military chiefs, 
and shire-ieeves (sheriffs) who collected the king’s dues 
and acted as his bailiffs But the kmg was by no 
means absolute, his authority was hmited by the 
tribal W^twn, or Assembly of Wise Men, who met to 
dehberate on all matters of importance Besides this 
great council each shire had its own meetmg or “ shire- 
moot,” for the management of its affairs, while the 
freemen of every village met m a “ tun-moot ” to settle 
local disputes 

The English worshipped many gods, such as Woden 
(the father of heaven) and Thor (the god of strength), - 
whose memory stdl survives in our names foi the days 
of the week (Wednesday and Thursday), and m the 
names of many places, such as Wednesbury and 
Thursley, 


CHAPTER III 

THE CONVERSION OF BRITAIN 

The rulers of the early English kingdoms were per- 
petually at war, each aimed at being supreme in the 
land, and when one of them succeeded m subduing his 
rivals, he was called “ Bretwalda,” or supreme head of 
Bntam In the year 595 the chief kmg m the 
country was Aethelbert of Kent He bad married a 
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Christian princess, Bertha, daughter of the Frankish 
Kin g of Paris, and when a band of Christian mission- 
aries arrived at his court, ho received them 
graciously The missionaries wore led by a mibbioh 
monk, Augustine, who was sent to Britain by of Angus 
the great Pope Gregory. Years before, it is 
said, Gregory had been struck by the appearance of 
some fair-haired English boys in the slave-market at 
Romo, and had then conceived the wish to convert tho 
English to Christianity 

On becoming Pope, he sent foith the mission which 
was to bear the Gospel to southern Biitam King 
Actholbert was himself baptized, with many of his 
nobles, and before long the kings of tho East Saxons 
and East Angles, who wore liis vassals, also pro- 
fessed themselves Christians. Augustine was made 
Archbishop of Cantorbuiy, and his companion, Melitus, 
Bishop of Rochester 

A daughter of Aetholbort and Bertha was mairied to 
Eadvnne, King of Northumbria, and through 
her influence and that of her chaplain tianityin 
Paulmus, Eadwino himself was baptized, and Nortb- 
Christianity professed throughout his land. umbna. 

But Ponda, tho heathen king of Mercia, joined with 
tho chief of tho Welsh prmces to overthrow Eadwino, 
and vhen Eadwine was slam tho Northern ICingdom 
lapsed for a T>hile into heathendom (G32 ad) Tho 
Gospel T. as again brought to Northumbria vhon Osv aid, 
a piinco of Bernicia, had won back tho lungdorn Ho 
and his brother Osivy, who succeeded him on the 
throne, had learned Christianity, while exiles at Iona in 
tho Scottish Hebrides, from tho followers of Columba, 
the groat Irish missionary. When he had become king, 
Oswald sent to the monastery at Iona for two pious 
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monks, Aidan and Finan, to teach the Northumbrians 
the faith of Christ He himself fell m battle not long 
Conver but when his brother Oswy had defeated 

Bion of aiid slam the heathen kmg Fonda, and made 
Mcrcia, Noithiimbria the leading English state, Mercia 
was also converted by the efiPorts of Ceadda 
(Chad), a follower of Aidan (655 ad ), 

The north of England, therefore, had received 
Christianity from Iona, while the south owed its 
conversion to Augustine and Rome But the division 
between them was not to last for long A Council 
held at Whitby m 664 decided that Roman observances 
should be confoimed to by the Churches of the North 
as well as of the South, and shortly afterwards the 
English Church was organised mto a united whole by 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury Bishops were 
appomtcd throughout the land, each with a band of 
clergy to woik under him Before a hundred years 
were passed the English Church was noted for its men 
of groat learnmg, wisdom, and samtlmess of hfo 

Perhaps the most famous of these wns Wmfrith 
(or Boraface), an English missionary wRo w ent to bear 
the Gospel to Germany, and suffoied mait3iTdom (737) 
Bseda (“the Veneiable Bede”), a monk of Northumbria, 
translated the New Testament from Greek mto English, 
and wrote an Ecclesiastical History of England, from 
which we derive most of our knowledge of his times 
{d 735) Alcum, another Northumbrian, was so great 
a scholar that his fame reached the Franlash emperor, 
Charles the Great, who sent for him to dwell with him 
at his capital of Aachen 

After the death of Oswy and his son Ecgfrith, 
Northumbria became less powerful, and Mercia rose 
^ to hold the hrst place among the English kingdoms, 
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under sereral stiong longs But Trlien Offa (757-796 
ad) tiie last great Mercian ruler, ^liad passed avray, 
Ecgbert of Wessex seized the supremacy for his kmg- 
dom (828 ad), and ite domimon proved a more lastmg 
one than those that had gone before. 


CHAPTER IV 

THS DANISH INVASIONS 

Just as Ecgbert vras estabhshing his over-lordship m 
England the country began to sufier from a new and 
terrible race of mvaders who now swooped 
down upon its coast The Vikings, as these 
vild pirates were called, came from Denmark 
and Scandmavia, and were the terror of Western 
Christendom At first they only descended suddenly 
on some wealthy town or monastery near the coast, and 
after plundermg it made off agam to the sea. But soon 
they ventured on longer expeditions inland, and began 
to settle down m the places that they had seized, and, 
bemg tramed warriors, they easily repulsed the people 
of the countryside when they tried to dislodge them. 
Northumbria and Mercia suffered bitterly from these 
mvaders, and after Ecgbert’s death (836 AD) Wessex 
also was hamed by their raids durmg the reigns of 
the weak king Aethelwulf and his successors 

At last, m 867, the Danes formed themselves mto 
what they called “the Great Army,” and made an 
organised descent on England They occupied Nor- 
thumbria and East Anglia, and then attacked Wessex 
But here they were met by a man capable of with- 
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standing them and saying his country from their 
domimon 

Alfred, giandson of Ecgbert and youngest son of 
Kmg Aethelwulf, was at this time a youth of eighteen 
Alfred fought Six battles agamst the Danes 

King of along with his brother, Kmg Acthelred, and 
WeBsex, when Aethelred was slam Alfred became King 
871-900 Wessex, and took up the duty of defendmg 
Christianity and civdisation against the wild heathen 
of the North 

At first he made peace with the Danes, giving them 
great stores of treasure, and they were induced to leave 
his land for a time, during which they fell upon Mercia 
and conquered it But soon they returned agamst 
Wessex, which was now the only part of England that 
still resisted them Alfred fought desperately, and 
though at first defeated and driven to seek refuge 
as a fugitive m the marshes of Atholnoy m Somerset- 
shire, he finally gamed a great victory at Ethandune 
Surroundmg his enemies at Chippenham he forced 
Treaty of them to accept his terms, by which they pro- 
Chippen raised to leave Wessex for ever, and the Danish 
kmg, Guthrum, did him homage as over-lord, 
receivmg from him the lands of the East Angles and 
East Saxons on condition that his people became 
Chnstians (878 ad) 

This agreement between Alfred and the Danes was 
stated m a document called "Alfred and Guthrum’s 
Frith,” which recoided the division of England mto 
two halves The “ Danelagh ” lay north of a hne 
drawn from the Thames near London across to Chester, 
runnmg for some way along the famous Watlmg Street 
Alfred’s kmgdom, which lay to the south of this Ime, 
comprised Wessex, Sussex, Kent, and Western Mercia 
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So miserable and distressed was the condition of tLe 
land after the devastations of the Danes that Alfred had 
many years’ work before him to restore it to prosperity 
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He prepared to resist his enemies in future by fitting 
out a navy, which consisted of larger war vessels than 
had yet been seen. He also organised his army, and 
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THE DANISH INVASIONS 

collected and put m order the ancient laws of the land 
But most of all he directed his efforts to restore the 
civilisation which England possessed before the wars, 
and, gatheiing learned men from all parts, he founded 
schools and encouraged learnmg He himself trans- 
lated Bede’s History from Latm mto Enghsh, and 
caused the celebrated "Anglo-Saxon Chronicle” to be 
compiled When the Danes under Hastings came 
agamst him once more, m the end of his reign, he drove 
them oS with ease 

This great and good lung was succeeded by his son 
Edward the Elder (900-925), a brave and capable 
ruler, who subdued the Danes of central England as far 
as the Humber Edward’s son, Aethelstan (925-941), 
extended his power further noith, and became lord of 
all Britain, after his great victory of Brunanburgh over 
the allied forces of the Danes and the Scots and the 
Cumbiians, which added Northumbria to hisdommions 
His brotheis, Edmund and Eadred, followed him on the 
throne, and m their day arose the first of the great 
clerical statesmen of English history 

Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, was fiist known as 
a reformer of the Church, who aimed at mtroducmg 
a stricter disciplme among the clergy While engaged 
m enforcmg his own ideas of morahty he quarieUed 
with Eadwig, the successor of Eadred, declarmg that 
the king’s marriage with his cousin Elgiva Avas unlaivful. 
Eadwig banished Dunstan, but after a struggle the 
Church party triumphed, and, on the death of Eadwig, 
Dunstan was recalled by the now kmg, Eadgar (959-975), 
who made him prime mmister and Archbishop of Can- 
terbury Dunstan devoted his energies to the muting 
of the people of England, mducing the long to concdiate 
the Danes by showmg his complete confidence m them, 
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and appointing some of them to important offices of 
the state, so that the two races wore blended into one 
nation 

Eadgar was the last of the able kings that had fol- 
lowed AJfied His young son, Edwaid, succeeded him, 
but was murdered thioe years later by his stepmother, 
who wished to secure the throne for her own chdd 
Aelhelred II (987-1016) This prince earned in a long 
reign of thirty-eight yoais the name of " the Redeless ” 
01 ill-counselled, because he was so prone to take bad 
advice The Hanes were not slow to find out that a 
weak Iving now ruled in England, and fiesh hordes of 
Vikings swept down upon the land Aothelied tried to 
bribe them with money to go away, and raised a tax 
called the Danegcli to satisfy their demands The Danes 
took his treasure, but only returned yeai after year in 
groatci numbers, to the misery of the kingdom At 
last, Swogen, Ring of Donmaik, brought a great army, 
bent not on raiding but on a poiinanent conquest of 
the land, and the Witan, ivoar}' of their contemptible 
ruler, were induced by a traitor called Eadnc Stieona to 
hail Swogen ns King of England When both Swegon 
and Aothelied died, the struggle contmuod between 
their sons, both great warriors and able men — Edmund 
“ Ironside ” the Englishman and Cnut the Dane They 
waged a fierce war with each other, fighting no loss 
than six pitched battles m the year 1016, at the end of 
which they mot and agreed to divide the realm between 
them, Cnut taking the northern half and Edmund the 
southern 

Within a year, however, Edmund vras muidered, 
and Cnut became king of all England (1016 - 35) 
His career belied all expectations, for lus reign of 
nineteen years was a lime of peace and prospenty to 
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the land Ho proved iumself a just and able ruler, 
treatmg his Enghsh subjects vith as much favour as 
the Danes , indeed, he practically became an Enghsh- 
man himself, and governed his Scandmavian realms 
from London, his favourite residence He divided 
England mto four great provinces or earldoms, two of 
which — Northumbria and East Anglia — ho gave to 
Danish governors, and two — Wessex and Mercia — to 
Englishmen, the Earls Godivinc and Leofnc 

After Cnut’s death his two sons Harold and Hartha- 
enut disputed tho kmgdom between them for a few 
years, but both dying early, tho Witan wont back to the 
old royal house, and chose as successor Edward (1042- 
1066), the son of King Acthelied II, whose claim was 
supported by Earl Godwme 

This king, who has been called “ tho Confessor ’’ on 
account of his piety, was religious and well-intentioned, 
but destitute of all practical wisdom or strength of 
character While he was king in name, tho country 
was leally ruled first by Earl Godwme and then by his 
son Harold When Edward died tho Witan elected 
Earl Harold to the throne, the only heir of the house 
of Alfred being a young boy, Edgar the Ethelmg, who 
was rejected because tho kingdom requiied a grown 
man as its ruler 

But another claimant to tho crown arose — Wilham, 
Duke of Normandy, the late king’s cousm on the 
mother’s side, who claimed that ho had once been 
named by Edward as his successor, and who had ex- 
torted a promise of support from Harold years before 

Wdliam collected a great anny, not only from 
Normandy, but from all corneis of Europe, and landed 
in Sussex He came ashore unopposed, for Kin g 
Harold was absent m the north, where he had repulsed 
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another invader, the last of the great Yikings, Harold 
Hardrada, King of Noiway He had just defeated 
and slam him at the battle of Stamford Bridge, Landing 
near York, when the news of WiUiam’s mvasion tho 

came to hand Harold hurried back to with- 
stand the Normans, gathering an army together m the 
southern provinces of England, for the earls of the 
North were not loyal to him, and sent no levies m time 
for the fight 

At Senlac, near Hastings, the great battle took place 
The Englishmen, who fought on foot, drawn up m 
one thick line behmd a palisade on a hillside, for 
long held off the mvaders But at last they were so 
galled by the arrows of the Norman aicheis Battle of 
that they broke their Ime, and chaiged the HaBtings, 
enemy The Norman horsemen then poured 
m upon them, ndmg through and scattermg the whole 
army Harold fell, mortally wounded by an arrow m 
the eye, but even after his death his rctamers and the 
nobles of Wessex continued the fight, and perished 
to the last man round the Enghsh standards (October 
14, 1066) 


CHAPTER V 

THE NORMAN KINGS (1066-1154) 

Meeting with no further resistance, the Conqueror 

advanced on London The Witan had assembled there 

and elected Edgai the Ethehng to the throne 

But that prince’s supporters soon saw that their ^ • 

cause was hopeless , they yielded, and Wilham 

was declared king and crowned on Christmas day, 1066 
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To .satisfy the demands of his followers, the king 
granted them all the lands of the Englishmen who had 
fought against him at Hastings By this means all 
south-eastern England passed away from the old land- 
holders Soon nsmgs m the North and West, which 
William subdued, caused the country there also to be 
seized by the king, and this, too, was portioned out 
among his militarj retainers (1068) In the following 
year a more serious rebellion in Northumbria was 
headed by Waltheof, Earl of Noitbampton, aided by 
Malcolm Canmoro, King of Scotland, and Swogcn of 
Denmark 

William crushed the rebels, and though he par- 
doned Waltheof, ho wreaked a terrible vengeance on 
the Noith Country by laying waste the vbolo of the 
Yoikshiro plain from the Humber to the Tecs 

In the Fens of Cambiidgeshiro a small body of 
Englishmen still hold out agamst the Normans, led 
by Hcroward the Wake, a noted warrior, who defied 
his enemies for moio than a year Betray'^cd at last by 
the monks of Ely, the little force was defeated and 
scattered, but “the last of the English,” as Heicward 
has been called, was pardoned and granted lands m 
Waiwickshiro 

Stern and harsh as William was, he was a just man, 
and mtonded to govern England with law and older 
His great work was l.ho changing of the realm mto a 
feudal monarchy, though one whoso character differed 
considerably from that of the monarchies of the 
Continent The whole kingdom, except the loyal 
estates, was held by its owners on feudal tenure — 
that is to say, by an oath of allegiance to the kmg as 
over-lord, and a promise to serve under him m time of 
war Four-fifths of the land-holders were now Normans, 
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and tlie English peasantry who had passed under their 
power fared ill They weie reduced to the condition of 
villGinagc, being bound to the land and not permitted 
to depart, though they could not be dispossessed of 
their faims or sold away like slaves But when estates 
passed from hand to hand the vdlems passed with them 
Of the Norman landholdeis some held but a smgle 
manor, some scores or even hundreds The gieatei 
men, or baions, as they began to be called, were each 
responsible to the kmg for a fixed number of horse- 
solders, 01 knights, and granted out parts of their land 
to fightmg men sufficient m numbers to make up the 
quota that they owed The large majority of these 
sub-tenants, no less than of the baronage, were of foreign 
blood It was but a small proportion of the old English 
landholders who survived and fell m with the new system. 

The Church too was changed under WiUiam, 
foreign bishops being appomted instead of Enghsh 
ones. Lanffanc, a learned Itahan monk, became Aich- 
bishop of Canterbury, and by his counsel Witham 
instituted at this time Church courts, which gave 
bishops the light to try all ecclesiastical cases without 
interference from the lung’s magistrates 

In 1085 William caused the famous “Domesday 
Book” to be written It was a lecoid of the value, 
size, and population of every estate m Eng- Domgg. 
land, vith the names of their owners and day Book, 
their duties toward the kmg In 1086 
Wilham summoned all landholders, great and small, 
to the Gieat Moot of Salisbury, where they did homage 
to the kmg, sv eanng to follow him m war even agamst 
their own feudal over-lords if they should revolt agamst 
the sovereign. 

Wilham had to quell several robelhons m the latter 

B 
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years of liis life, liis eldest son, Robert, who sought help 
from Fiance to make "war on Ins father, bemg the worst 
of his enemies In 1087 Wilham died from injuries 
leceived at Mantes, during a raid mto France He was 
a great man, a prudent and just ruler according to his 
lights, but so unscrupulous m his ambition 
charaotor hard and pitiless that he was feared 

lathei than loved by his subjects His cruel “ Forest 
Laws ’’ mflictcd death or mutilation on all who inter- 
fered vith his pleasures of hunting It v,as said, “He 
loved the tall deer as if ho was their father ” , and his 
subjects’ lives seemed nothing to him m compaiison 
with the velfaio of the stags in his royal forests 

Tho Conqueror had throe sons To the eldest, Robert, 
who had lebolled agamst him, he left not the English 
crown, but the duchy of Normandy, while William tho 
Red, 01 “Rufus,” his second son, succeeded 
1087-1100 ’ England To his youngest son, 

Hcniy, he left only a legacy of £5000, saj'mg 
that he knew him to be capable of makmg his own 
way in tho woild 

William the Red inherited his father’s courage and 
abilit)’’ Ho cinshcd tho rismgs of his turbulent barons, 
defeated the King of tho Scots and chiefs of North 
Wales, and waged a successful wai agamst his brother 
Robert, finally getting possession of Normandy when 
Duke Robert wont off to Palestine to help m dehvonng 
tho Holy Sepulchre from tho Turks This expedition 
in which Robert ]omed was the fiist and most famous of 
the “Ciusades,” so called because those who took part 
m them wore the Cross on their breasts and banners 
But William, though he had a fair share of his 
father’s ability, had none of his sense of justice, ho was 
a cruel and wicked ruler who cared nought for his duty 
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either to God or matu Hib never-ending demands for 
money made him the terror of his subjects, Ho levied 
unreasonable death-duties on all lay estates vrhon they 
passed from hand to hand, vrhilo 'svhon any bishop 
or abbot died the king used to leave his place empty 
for mouths or oven 3 cars, and mcanArhile to keep its 
rev enucs for himself 

The see of Canterbury had been vacant for noaily 
four years after the death of Archbishop Lanfrnnc, the 
old councillor of the Conqueror, when the king fell ill, 
and his tardy conscience rcpioached him on this sub- 
ject Ho therefore induced a learned and saintly Italian 
monk, Anselm, to accept tho oflice On his rccovcij 
William returned to his evil courses, but Anselm non- 
withstood him, refusing his shameless demands for 
money and denouncing Ins vickcd life William was 
still more exasperated bj* Ansoim's doing homage to 
J^opc Urban, one of two rival candulales to tlio papaoj, 
when ho had forbidden Ins subjects to take sides be- 
tween them, and linall^ diovc tho archbishop into exile 
by his persecutions 

A sudden death ended tho Red King's evil doings 
Huntin" in tho Now Forest with one of his favourites, 
Waller Tyrrell, ho vv as struck dead by an ill-aiincd arrov\ 
of his companion The slayer fled for his hfo, and it 
was long before tlio king’s body vras discovered 

Duke Robert of Normandy being absent m Palestine, 
Henry, the youngest son of tbo Conqueror, sei/od tlio 
throne He conoiliatccl the nation by granting 
a charter, m v^l^c]l he promised to abandon tlio 
illegal taxation of Rufus, and ho won tlic good- 
will of tho native English by his marriage wuth a lady 
of tho old royal hno, Matilda, tho daughter of Edgai 
tho Ethelmg’s Bistor, Margaret of Scotland. 
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Henry justified liis father’s belief m bun / be waa 
a strong and fair-minded man, though selfish and un- 
scrupulous In his reign the Norman and Enghsh races 
began to mix freely His own marriage with a prmcess 
of the house of .Mfred led to many similai umons be- 
tween the conquerors and the conquered, and the two 
races insensibly melted into each other 

Soon after his accession, Henry put down a rising of 
the barons in favour of Duke Robert, and he continued 
to fight against his brother in Normand}^ till at Tenche- 
brai, m 1106, Robert was taken prisoner, and Henry 
kept him m confinement at Cardifi Castle for the rest 
of his life 

Henry, like Rufus, had a quarrel with the Church , 
for when Anselm returned from exile he refused to do 
homage for his land to the kmg, saying that the clergy 
owed fealty to God alone He went mto exile again 
rather than yield on this point, but a few years 
Quarrel later a compromise was arrived at Anselm 
over agreed to do homage as a feudal tenant for the 
inveati lands of his see, but was allowed to take up 
tures crozier from the altar of his 

cathedral to show that his spiritual power came direct 
from God, and not from the king 

The end of Henry’s active and successful reign 
was clouded by domestic misfortunes His only son, 
William, was drowned in the sinking of the White 
Ship off the coast of Normandy This was a great 
blow to Henry Having now only a daughter, Matilda, 
who was mairied to Geoffioy, Count of Anjou, he 
destined her to be his successor, and he made all the 
chief men of the realm swear to support her 

On Henry’s death, however, m 1135, Matdda was 

* Boe p 18 
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absent abroad, and the Great Council which met in 
London elected to the throne Stephen of Blois a son of 
King Henry’s sister Adela 

A period of lawlessness and civil war now com- 
menced The barons, hndmg Stephen a weak ruler, 
soon rose against him, while the cause of Matilda was 
taken up by her uncle. King David of Scotland, and 
her kinsman, Robert, Earl of Gloucester 

In 1138 an mvadmg army of Scots was defeated 
at the Battle of the Standard m Yorkshire, battle 
where the Archbishop of York led the kmg’s of tho 
- forces on to the field around the standaid Standard, 
of the three great Yorkshire saints, St 
Peter of York, St Wilfred of Ripon, and St John 
of Beverley But at Lincoln, m 1141, Stephen was 
defeated and taken prisoner, and for a while Matilda 
triumphed She proved, however, so cruel and haughty 
that within a short time even her own party deserted 
her, and she was forced to fly before an army led by 
Maud of Boulogne, Stephen’s wife Soon after the cap- 
tive long got free and lesumed his place at the head of 
bis adherents 

The kingdom was now at the mercy of the conflict- 
mg parties, who fought plundered, and laid bare the 
country-side until, m 1153, a peace was made at Wal- 
hngford which put an end to this miserable state of 
thmgs. It was agreed that Stephen was to hold the 
crown for his life, but that Henry of Anjou, Matilda’s 
son, should succeed him The next year (1154) Stephen 
died, and the young count became kmg , he started a 
now dynasty, and he and his race have been called the 
Plantagenets, from tho sprig of broom (planta gemsta) 
that hi8 father, Geoffrey of Anjou, wore as a badge. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ANGEVIN KINGS (1164-1272) 

Henry of Anjou was not only King of England, but 
also lord of a largo part of Fiance, having inherited 
Anjou from his father and Normandy from his mother, 
and received Aquitaine with his wife, the Duchess 
Eleanor. He was a strong man, who at once put down 



the disorder that prevailed in England He pulled 
down the castles of the turbulent barons, and kept a 
firm hand on his sheriffs, and sent out judges, who 
travelled throughout the country to mamtain law and 
order 

A quarrel with the Church was the main trouble of 
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the first half of Honry's loign, Thomas Socket, son 
of a London merchant, vrho had been the king’s chan- 
cellor or chief secretary, was appomtod by 
him to the Archbishopric of Cantoibury m 
1162 From this moment Becket sot him- 
self to exalt the Church abo'vo the Ciown The rights 
and privileges of the clergy wore the subject of un- 
ending dispute betvocn liim and the king, foi Becket 
claimed that the Church Courts, founded by William L 
and Lanfranc, had the nght to try not only all ecclesi- 
astical offences, but all ofloncos m which clergy wore 
concerned. A priest vho had committed murder was 
therefore not to bo punished b}^ the civil couiLs, but 
onl} by the ecclesiastical courfs, vhicli could impose 
on him no he.avicr penalty than suspension from his 
clerical duties Henry summoned the Great Council 
at Clarendon to deal vnth this matter, and tho "Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon” were drawn up, which pro- 
nounced tliat an ecclesiastic sliould bo tried by tho 
Church Courts, but if found guilty, should bo handed 
over for punishment to tho king’s officers 

Beclcet refused to accept this decision, claiming 
entire freedom from tho rojal authority for his clerics, 
and w'ent into oxilo on tho Continent for six years In 
1170 Henry v/as reconciled to liim, and allowed liim to 
return to England. But Becket at once showed him- 
self more arrogant than ever, tho moment tliat ho 


reached homo ho oxcommunicatcd tho Archbishop of 
York and other bishops and nobles ivho had, as he 
thought, wronged him. When Henry was told of this 
ho spoke so angrily against Becket that four knights 
who overheard liim thought they could do tho kmg 
no hotter service than rid him of liis onemy. They 
went to Canterbury and slow tho archbishop m his own 
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cathedral The horror "which the ne"WB of this crime 
aroused m England caused people to look on Becket as 
a martyr, and the Pope in 1174 declared him a samt 
Henry did penance at Canterbury for the murder his 
servants had committed, and had to give up all his 
claims to deal "with ecclesiastical crimmals, so that 
Becket (though dead) "was victorious 

Soon after Becket’s death the king took in hand 
the conquest of Ireland Henry had some time pre- 
viously thought of mvading that island, and he had 
received from Pope Adrian IV (the only Englishman 
who has ever been Pope) a bull, or decree, "which gave 
him permission to subdue it 

Now the opportunity arrived Dermot, King of 
Lemster, came to England for help against his enemies, 
and Richard de Clare, Eail of Pembroke, who was called 


Conquest 
of Ireland. 


“ Strongbow,” returned to Ireland with him, 
taking an army of some two thousand men 
After he had restored Dermot to his throne 


and conquered his enemies, Strongbow married the 
heiress to the throne of Lemster, and built up a strong 
power in the south of Ireland 


Henry now bethought him of the papal bull that was 
already m his hands, and, crossing to Ireland m 1171, 


he was proclaimed king over the country, and received 
the homage of Strongbow and of the native lush kmgs 
But it was only a very small distnct lying round 
Dublin, kno"svn as the English Palo, that really obeyed 
the King of England Over the rest of the island his 


supremacy was very unreal till the days of the Tudors 
Henry’s later years were embittered by the rebellions 
of his four sons The eldest, Henry, m 1173 headed a 
great rising of discontented nobles m Brittany, Anjou, 
and Poitou, a-s well as m England The kmg however, 
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sh.o'='ed his s'^ensth hr the in ■srhicli he crashed, 
one after another, ail the nobles and re-established his 
Fnihoritv. In 11S3 Prince Henry and his brother 
Geoftrey apiin took arms against their father, aided by 
the Kin g of France, but the rebellion ended vrith the 
de'iths of both the prince': -vrithui three years: one fell 
m a touraaraent the other died of a fever The third 


rebellion of his t~o surTiving sons rras hoifever, too 
much for the king The ingratitude of Richard norr 
bis heir, and John the youngest and best lored of all 
broke his heart, and he died m 1189 

The mcment that he rras crovrned the nen- king, 
Richard btgrn to collect money to go on a Crusade to 


the Holy Land rhere Jerusalem had iust 
• %* 

fallen into the hands of the great Sultan 
Salaoin. and the Ghris*-i?n kingdom m Pales- 


Sj<£bardl.. 

11S5-11SS 


tine ns in danger of perishing He 1733 justly c-alled 


Richard of the Lion’s heart (Coeur de Lionl for his 


bravery and lore of nghting, but his doings in the 
East shovred him to be also a very capable general. 
Under his leading the island of Cyprus vr-is conquered 
the toms of Acre and Ascalon captured and Saladin 


defeated at Arsouft But quarrels among themselves 
distracted the Crusaders ftem their fighting, and Jeru- 
saiem ras not recovered. The French king Philip 
Augusius vrho had also gone on the Crusade, fell out 
rith Richard, and returned to France soon after the 


beginning of the campaign. Fearing that this enemy 
might do bun harm in his absence Richard made peace 
rith Saladm and iravelled home in haste But as he 
passed through Germany in disgu'se he fell into the 
hands of another of his foes, Leopold Duke of Austria, 
rho cas"" him into prison. For more than a year he 
•vas in captivity, and no one in England knevr vrhat 
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had becomo of him At last tho Emporor Ilenry VI , 
to whora Leopold had sold hia piisonor, offered to releaso 
Richard if the English would pay a largo ransom 

Tho country had boon m a disturbed stato during the 
king’s absence William Longchainp, Bishop of Ely, 
■who had boon left in charge of tho roabn, was so unjust 
and violent that a rising of tho people deposed him , 
and thon John, tho king’s younger brother, tried to 
seize tho throne for himsolf, getting help from the King 
of Franco 

Nevertheless, the huge ransom for their king was 
raised without hesitation by tho English, -who longed 
for Richard’s return to put an end to tho tioublcs of 
tho country Ho came homo, and soon restored order 
John fled to France, but was before long pardoned by 
his brother Appointing new officials to take charge of 
the kmgdom, Rich ird hastened to Franco to fight Ins 
other enemy, Philip Augustus He nover returned to 
England, and m 1199 mot his death by a cross-bow bolt 
while besieging tho castle of Chaluz Though a good 
soldier, ho had been anything but a good king, ho was 
so constantly absent at the i\ars that durmg his reign 
of ten years ho spent loss than a twelvemonth on this 
side of tho ChannoL His contmontal dommions in- 
terested him far more than England, whoso needs he 
systematically neglected 

There wore now two claimants to tho crown, John, 
Richard’s tmbulont brother, and his nephew, 
1199 -iaio of Brittany, tho young son of John’s 

older brother Geoffrey 

Tho English Great Couned choso John, because they 
considered a boy of twelve too young for the throne 
But tho French provmces belonging to tho Ango'vm 
house wore mchnod to support Arthur, and tho King 
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of France, Philip Augustus, also took his side, so the 
war between England and France, begun by Richard, 
went on But ere long the young prince Arthur was 
taken prisoner by his uncle, and was first kept in 
captivity for some months, and then murdered m the 
castle of Rouen The news of this crime turned the 
hearts of all his subjects from John, and his French 
piovmces declared that they would no longer be under 
ins rule, and transferred their allegiance to the King of 
France Phdip thus became master, after very httle 
fightmg, of Normandy Anjou, Tourame, and part of 
Aguitame , so that of all the great possessions over the 
sea, which had belonged to the Kmg of England, nothmg 
remamed save the port of Bordeaux and the duchy of 
Guienne (1204-1205) 

After the loss of his lands beyond the seas John 
only grew more reckless and oppressive to his subjects, 
and more inchned to quarrel with every possible enemy 
He plunged ere long mto a strife with the Pope, over 
the appomtment of an Archbishop of Canterbury The 
monks of Canterbury had chosen their sub-prior for 
the vacant office, but the king was angry that they 
should have -done so without his leave, and ordered a 
fresh election, naming the Bishop of Norwich, a favourite 
of his own, to fill the place. 

The Pope, Innocent lU., however, dechned to have 
either of them as archbishop, and appomted to the see 
Stephen Langton, a learned English cardmal at Rome 
John refused to receive him, on which Innocent laid an 
interdict on the kmgdom of England — that is to say, he 
ordered that the churches should be closed, and that all 
religious services should cease not even baptisms nor 
burials could take place The English people were 
made very miserable by this, but the wicked king only 
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bccamo more onr'i'TC'-l tho olct^y, and scn'od 

thoir money and Uvir Hnda Tho Popo no>v declared 
that he would depo'-o John from hem" lung, and give 
the crovn of ICnudand to Ins rntu)}, I’lidip o( Franco, 
■wlio began to galhci tOLfolher an ami} lo jnvad<‘ Eng- 
land John was at last fiighlencd into f.nbin!"^ion, 
and suddenly gaao m to all llio Pope's demands He 
even did hoiuago to Tunoeent, and yielded up hn eiown 
in order to receive it again as a gift from tlio Pope, 
much to the disgirt of his subjeets 

War with Franco ^%,)s nov, ronoiTod, hut without 
any success foi John, and man} of the Enghsli nobles 
refused to follow him to the Continent When he 
returned to England in 1211 lie wished to punish all 
those who had not loincd hir arm}, but now the 
barons drew together lo resist the tiranl Guided 
b} the now Aiclibishop of C'^uicrbur} — i.ho tuinr-d out 
a wise and patriotic prelate, and no incro tool of the 
Pope — the nobles doinaudcd that the lung should grant 
a -chaitcr of hbcrties lo (ho country 

At the famous mooting at Rimii}mcdo, near Wind- 
sor (Juno 15, 1215), John was oblij^cd to s,\car lo grant 
all tho piovis’onsof tho “ Gioit Chartci ” (Itlagna Carta) 
lliQ charter ln}s down that tho English Chuioli 
Tiio Great shall bo fice — tb.it is, free from violent intcr- 
ciiartor, forcncc in the election of its bi^.hops and from 
unlaaiful taxation Fnrtlier, that there is to 
be no taxation without the consent of the Great 
Council ^ Also that no man can be imprisoned or 
punished by tho king’s command aloiio, but only after 

• The “Great Council ' included at 'hia time onlr the Karon' ard 
bipliop- The pmallcr landholdcri •vcrc nominallv irelndcd, but pne 
ttcallv uid not come It K only in the nest, r. ipri fh^t the modem 
Parliament began to tnbe 'hape, by the appearance Cr/it of knights to 
represent tho connticR, and nfterrrardn of tnembets for the torrns 
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a trial before a jury of his own equals There are 
many other thmgs m the charter, which was meant 
first of all to put a stop to the evil domgs of King 
John, but also to be a solemn agreement between the 
kmg, the barons, the Church, and the people, that 
each should respect the rights of the other It ensures 
the rights of the small man agamst the great, no less 
than those of the great man agamst the king. 

John, however, never meant to keep his promises 
He sent to the Pope askmg to be released horn the 
oath he had sworn to the nation Innocent released 
him, and blamed Archbishop Langton for his conduct 
m sidmg with the people agamst the kmg On this the 
barons openly rebelled agamst John, and civil war broke 
out Thoj declared him deposed, and some of them 
uhosG as kmg, Lewis, son of Philip of France, who came 
5ver to London to head his party 

Kmg John gathered a great army of foreign mer- 
cenaries and started to march south from Lincoln, but 
fell lU on the way, and died at Newaik (1216), to the 
great relief of hiS country , for ho was so cruel, faithless, 
and wicked that no one could regret his death 

The young son of John, who was only mne years 
old, V, as now crowned king as Henry III , and 
William ihe Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, who ni , 
had charge of him, caused him to declare that 
he would observe the conditions of the Great Charter 
The French pnnee, Lewis, soon saw that his chance 
of obtammg the Enghsh crown was gone The un- 
^ popularity of the late king had been the sole cause of 
his first successes, and after his aimy had been defeated 
at Lmcoln and his navy m the Enghsh Channel, he 
went back to France. After peace had been secured, 
Wilham of Pembroke acted as regent for three years, 
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until his death, and then Hubert de Burgh, the Justi- 
ciar, governed for the young king tdl he came of age. 

Henry was a well-meamng but weak man, who 
could never keep a promise or carry through a tedious 
piece of work. He had many foreign favourites and 
relatives, to whom he gave away great sums of money, 
as well as baromes, earldoms, and bishoprics, to the great 
discontent of his English subjects When Hubert de 
Burgh ventured to oppose the lang’s foolish actions, 
Henry dismissed him from his office, and would have 
imprisoned him but for the anger of the people. The 
next mmister chosen by Henry was a Frenchman 
Peter des Roches, Bishop of Wmchester, who governed 
so cruelly and unjustly that the Great Council msisted 
on the king’s sending him away After this, Henry 
resolved to rule by himself, without any prime mmister, 
and for twenty-four years he did so, gettmg deeper and 
deeper into difficulties as time went on. 

New troubles arose through the actions of the Pope, 
who, bemg engaged in wars m Italy, sent to demand 
great sums of money from the Enghsh clergy, which 
roused much mdignation m the country Later, the 
Pope offered to give the crown of Sicily to Henry’s 
younger son, Edmund, if the king, his father, would 
conquer the island But the Great Council refiised to 
grant anj’^ money for this enterprise, and bemg tired of 
the kmg’s foohsh actions, they determmed that he should 
not be allowed to govern any longer by himself 

The barons and clergy had now found a leader m 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicestei, who, 
Mmtfort half a foreigner by birth, had taken 

up the cause of the country against the kmg’s 
bad government He was so just and upright a man 
that he was known as Earl Simon the Righteous 
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The Great CoubciIj or “ Parliament,” as it was 
begmning to he called, met at Oxford (1258) and 
determined on certain conditions, “the Provisions of 
Oxford,” by which the government should be taken 
from the king and committed to three councils 
Henry, however, three years later, said that he would 
not be bound by these Provisions, and persuaded the 
barons to ask the King of Fiance, Lewis IX — a vuse 
and pious man, though one wholly unacquamted with 
English politics — to be judge in the matter But when 
Lewis declared that Henry was bound to observe the 
Great Charter, bub not bound to keep the Provisions of 
Oxfoid, the barons refused to accept the decision, and 
took up arms under Simon de Montfoit 

At the battle of Lowes (1264), Montfort was vic- 
torious and the lung was taken prisoner, his eldest son, 
Edv ard, giving himself up next day to share his father's 
captivity For two years Earl Simon governed Eng- 
land He summoned a Parliament in 1265, which con- 
sisted not only of the barons and bishops, hko former 
Parliaments, but had also two knights from each shire 
and two citizens from each large city and borough of 
the kingdom, so that every class of the people should 
have some one to speak for them in Parliament 

Simon’s rule, however, roused jealousy among his 
fellow-barons, while the people were grieved to see 
their lung and prince kept prisoners So when Piinco 
Edward made his escape and called his party to join 
him, a laige army took the field against Simon, and he 
was defeated and slam at Evesham (1265) 

Under the mfliiencc of his son, Ifing Henry nov/ 
ruled more wisely, and the land gradually settled down 
to peace and prosperity. The last seven years of this 
long reign were therefore its happiest portion. 
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CHAPTER VII 

EDWARD I. AND THE GROWTH OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION (1272-1327) 

Edward I , nltliough ho wft'; absent, on a crusado, wak 
proclaimed king on Iho day of Ins fathor’s death It 
was the first time that the English crown had 
passed on from father to son without the 
Groat Council's mooting to choose the now ruler, and 
this showed how much tho nation ti listed King Edward 
Durmg his long reign ho proicd himself worthy of 
their confidence, for he was, perhaps, tho best and 
greatest ruler, after King Alficd, that England has 
over Icnown Ho was a wise and strong man and a fine 
soldier, Sometimes he was loo severe in his dealings 
with those who opposed him, but he alwa}s meant to 
bo just, and to carry out tho motto, ParUim serva 
("Keep faith”), which is inscribed on hrs tomb 

More than any of his predecessors, Edward left his 
mark on the English Constitution He ivas a great 
Tho legislator, and by his reforms stro\o to curb 
Kiuh’b tho powoi both of tho Church and of the 
Eeformo baronage One of his most famous l.uis was 
that which prevented landholders from giimg 
their estates, or leaving thorn by will, to tho Church 
or to a monastery wathout tho king’s consent This 
w'as called the Statute of “ Mortmain,” because it was 
meant to keep tho land from falling into tho "dead 
hand” of tho Chinch, wlioro it w'ould no longer pay its 
proper amount of taxes to the ciovm 

Bang Edward caused other laws to bo passed, to 
Btrengthon his rights over the baronage and, to prevent 
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the further extension of feudalism He reorganised 
the pohce of the realm and the mihtary force He 
earned out, too, Simon de Montfort’s idea of makmg 
the Parhament really represent the nation, by sum- 
moning to its meetings not only the barons and clergy, 
but also the knights and citizens, -who represented the 
shires and boroughs, “ because that -wMch touches all 
should be approved by ail,” and thus gave the great 
assembly its final shape 

Early in his reign Edward conquered Wales There 
the native Celtic prmces still survived, though only as 
vassals to the kings of England. LleweEyn, 
the Prince of Wales refused to do homage to 
Edward , bat when he and his followers were 
surrounded by an English army among the Welsh hills 
he was forced to submit, and Edward forgave him (1277) 
Five years later, however, Llewellyn and his brother 
David rebelled agam and this time Edward determined 
to put an end to the prmcipahty and make it part of 
his own dominions He raised a great army, which 
diove the Welsh prmces mto the mountains, and 
Llewellyn himself was slain m a skirmish His brother 
David, who then called himself Prmce of Wales, held 
out for some months longer, but was at last taken, and 
was condemned by Parhament to be executed as a 
traitor (12S2-S3) 

Edward did his best to make the country settle down 
in peace He mtrcduced the English system of laws^ 
but appomted many native Welshmen as magistrates 
and ofBcials Some years later he presented his son 
Edward, who had been bom at Carnarvon, to the Welsh 
chiefs as their Prmce, and the title of Prince of Wales 
has ever since then been borne by the heir to the 
Enghsh crown. But it was long before the Welsh 

C 
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people were really pacified, and several tunes later m 
his reign there -were risings against Edward The most 
important was led by Madoc, son of Llewellyn, who 
defeated an English army and ravaged the border, but 
he was at 'last vanquished and captured, and ended his 
hfe in prison m the Tower of London (1295) 

Wales had thus been successfully annexed, but 
Edward did not fare so well m another and a greater 
scheme of annexation which he took m hand ten years 
later The royal house of Scotland died out m 1290, 
the last member of it bemg a grandchild of Kmg Alex- 
ander III , a httle gul of seven If she had hved, the 
Prmcess Margaret was to have been married to Edward, 
Prmce of Wales, and thus the two countries, England 
and Scotland, would have been peacefully umted m one 
kmgdom This was not to be , she died, and troubles 
followed 

» The throne of Scotland was claimed by many remote 
descendants of the old house, and to decide between 
them Kmg Edward was called m as arbitrator He 
consented to act as judge between the claimants if the 
Scottish nobles would acknowledge the Kmg 
Scotland England as the suzeram, or over-lord, to 
whom the Kmg of Scotland owed homage 
This they did, the claim was an old one, had often 
been made, and sometimes acceded to m the earlier 
centuries Two Scottish nobles, John Balhol and 
Robert Bruce, were the only serious competitors for 
the crown The court, which Edward had appomted 
to try the claims, decided that Balhol, who undoubtedly 
had the better case, should be kmg He therefore did 
homage to Edward and was crowned 

Edward, however, intended to convert his over-lord- 
ship mto a much more close and direct authority over 
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Scotland than his predecessors had enjoyed, ere long 
ho encouraged Scottish nobles to appeal from Balhol’s 
justice to the Enghsh courts of law This was a new 
claim, and one that deeply offended the natural pride 
of the northern people Bather than agree to this the 
Scottish nobles, m their mdignation, forced Balhol to 
repudiate his oath of homage and make war on England. 
Edward crossed the Tweed with a great army, seizmg 
Berwick, the frontier fortress of Scotland, and defeated 
the Scottish kmg at Dunbar He then deposed Balliol 
and took possession of the kmgdom of Scotland himself, 
appointmg Enghsh governors to rule the land 

While Edward was engaged in the work of conquest 
m Scotland, his duchy of Guienne had been treacher- 
ously seized by Phihp the Fair, King of France, and 
he was now forced to turn aside to reconquer lU Bemg 
m want of money he tried to raise it by taxes without 
askmg the consent of Parhament, and this led to much 
trouble The first resistance came from the clergy, who 
refused to pay, because the Pope, Boniface VIII , had 
declared that churchmen should not pay taxes to the 
crown from their ecclesiastical revenues But, after 
the quarrel had gone on for some time. Archbishop 
Wmchelsey made an aiiangement by which the clergy 
should pay the money, but call it a free gift to the kmg, 
if he would promise to take no further measures agamst 
Chuich property 


The merchants of England, too, were angry with 


the king for seizmg their wool — England’s 
greatest export — and forcmg them to pay a 


struggle 

with 


heavy fine (the maltolt or “ evil tax ” as they Pariia- 
caUed it) before it could be sent over-seas 


The barons also broke out m wrath at the kmg’s exac> 
tions, and refused to go on the expedition to Guienne. 
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When Edward had sailed for the Continent, Parlia- 
ment met and drew up a document called the Gotv- 
firmaUo Gartamm, which repeated the articles of the 
Great Charter, and added that it should m future be 
illegal for the Itmg to raise any tax without the consent 
of Parhament This document was sent after Edward, 
who with some hesitation signed it, reahsmg that if he 
did not do so his subjects would rebel, as they had done 
against his father in 1263 

The expedition agamst France met with little suc- 
cess, and Edward was soon recalled home by news of a 
great rismg m Scotland (1297), led by WiUiam Wallace, 
a brave kmght of Stiathclj'de, who had been wronged 
by the sheriff of Lanark 

The mmisters whom Edward had left m charge of 
Scotland were harsh and unwise, and provoked much 
bitter feelmg among the people So when 
Wallace took the field against these oppres- 
sive rulers he soon gathered a large body of 
followers, with whom he defeated the Enghsh army 
near Stilling Wallace and two other nobles were ap- 
pomted Wardens of Scotland m behalf of the expelled 
king, John Balliol In 1298 Edward crossed the 
Border with a great force to suppress the rebellion, 
and gained a victory over "Wallace at Falkirk. Wallace 
was forced to fly to the hills , but the struggle agamst 
the Enghsh went on for several years under John 
Comyn, nephew of the exiled kmg, who had been chosen 
Regent 

In 1303 Edward had made peace with Fiance, and 
was able to give his mind to the subdumg of Scotland 
He swept over the country, crushing out resistance 
everywhere, and received the submission of the Regent 
^ and the Scottish barons He set up new governors and 
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judges througliout tlie land, and, when Wallace was 
betrayed to him, he had him executed as a traitor 
(1305), thinking that with his death the resistance of 
Scotland would come to an end 

But though he had slam this brave patriot, s new 
leader arose for the Scottish people m the person of 
Robert Bruce, a grandson of the Bruce who 
had claimed the crown m 1292 He began 
by conspirmg agamst Edward with a few 
Scottish nobles, and he murdered John Comyn, the late 
Regent, because he would not jom them After being 
crowned, Robert Bruce was forced to fly before an 
English army which dispeised his followers, and for 
months the Scottish kmg was pursued among the High- 
land hills, many of his partisans bemg seized and put to 
death by Edward, who was now haisher than ever m his 
measures agamst the Scottish msui gents Although 
he felt himself dymg, the old kmg set out agam for 
Scotland, vowing that he would make an end of the 
traitor Bruce , but he was struck down by illness, and 
died near Carhsle, makmg his son swear to contmue the 
war (July 17, 1307) 

The new kmg’s first act was to break his promise to 
his dymg parent by disbandmg his army Edward 11 
was m character the very opposite of his father, he 
was foolish, idle, and weak He took no mterest in the 
welfare 'of his country, and wasted all his time with 
worthless favourites The chief of these was Piers de 
Gaveston, a Gascon kmght, to whom the kmg handed 
over all matters regardmg the government of 
the realm Gaveston’ s frivolity and extrava- 
gance made him so detested by the Enghsh 
barons that, to the kmg’s great indignation. Parliament 
named a body of raimstors, “ the Lords Ordainera,” 
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who were to draw up a plan foi reforming the abuses 
of the kmgdom Edward, when pressed, signed the 
document that the Lords Ordamers presented to 
hun, and promised to banish Gaveston But he soon 
declared that ho did not mtend to carry out the 
reforms, and recalled his favourite This provoked his 
subjects to take arms, and Gaveston fell into the hands 
of the Earl of Warwick, one of those barons whom ho 
had most offended, and was put to death by hun 
without any form of trial 

Edwaid had systematically neglected the war with 
Scotland, and paid so little attention to supporting his 
partisans there that Bruce graduallj’' gamed ground, 
sGizmg town after town, until Stirlmg was the only 
important stronghold left in Enghsh hands At last 
the kmg was roused to act, and, gathermg an army of 
30,000 men, marched to relieve Stirlmg, which Bruce 
was besiegmg At Bannockburn (1314) a 
Battle of great battle took place, m which the English, 
m spite of their superior numbers were de- 
feated with fearful slaughter Edward’s bad 
generalship and the reckless impetuosity of his men- 
at - arms helped the Scots to a well - earned victory 
Bruce was henceforth undisputed kmg north of the 
Tweed In 1320 the English were glad to obtam a 
truce, which freed the northern counties from his 
mcursions 

After the catastrophe of Bannockburn Edward’s 
weakness and mcapacity caused the government to be 
given over to his cousm, Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
who for some years practically ruled the realm But 
Thomas had more ambition than abihty, and the kmg 
bided his time He found able supporters in two 
'.barons, father and son, named Despensor, and waited 
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till Lancaster grew unpopular In 1322 lie seized 
a favourable opportunity to raise an army Having 
defeated Lancaster at Borougbbndge and taken him 
prisoner, he put him to death, together vith many of 
his partisans 

To the Despensers now was given over the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and for four years the baronage 
and people grew daily more exasperated by the greed 
and arrogance of the new favourites At last the 
Queen, Isabella of France, a haughty and unscrupulous 
prmcess who hated the Despensers, conspued with an 
exiled baron, Roger Mortimer, against her husband 
Many discontented nobles joined them, and the two 
Despensers were captured and executed , while a Parha- 
ment that the queen summoned in the name of her 
young son deposed the kmg, declarmg him unfit to 
reign, and gave the crown to the prince 

Edward was imprisoned at Berkeley Castle, where 
the queen and Mortimer caused him to be put to death 
not long after (1327), 


CHAPTER Vin 

THE COLTMENCEMEUT OF THE “HUNDRED YEARS 
WAR” (1327-1377) 

The young king, Edward ILL, was only fourteen, and 
the government fell into the hands of those who had 
set him on the throne, the Queen Isabella and her 
worthless favourite Mortimer acted as they pleased 
in all things 

In 1328 the Scottish war was renewed by Robert 
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Bruce, Tvlio sent an expedition under J ames “ the Black 
Douglas” to ravage the northern counties of England 
Instead of repulsing the invaders, Mortimer induced 
the queen to make terms with them, and at Northamp- 
ton the “ Shameful Peace,” as the people called it, was 
signed, by which England renounced all sovereignty over 
the Scottish realm 

Several attempts to overthrow Mortimer were now 
made by the barons, who were mcLgnant at his mis- 
domgs, but they were without success At last, m 
1330, the young kmg, who had reached the ago of 
eighteen, resolved to free himself from Mortimer’s 
tyranny, and had the favourite seized and executed 
Edward now assumed the government of the realm 
himself, he was handsome and energetic, full of 
ambitions and warlike tastes, but selfish and thriftless, 
carmg nothmg for his country’s good m comparison 
inth his own personal glory 

Edward’s first act was to retrieve the “ Shameful 
Peace” by a war with Scotland Robert Bruce was 
dead, and regents were rulmg the country m 
the name of his son David, a child of five. 
Edward BaUiol, son of the dead kmg John 
Balliol, appeared to claim the throne, and offered to do 
homage to Edward III , and rule Scotland as his vassal 
if he would help him He mvaded the noithem 
realm, made himself kmg for a moment, and was 
expelled 

Edward then took a large army up to the Border, 
and near Berwick, at Hahdon HiU, mflicted a cruslimg 
defeat on the Scots, which replaced Balliol on the 
throne The pretender mamtamed himself there with 
difficulty for a short time, but was finally driven out of 
his kingdom and took refuge m England 
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Edward’s next enterprise was the beginning of the 
famous and unhappy “Hundred Years’ War” 
with France (1337), which he started by Hnndred 
claimmg to he the rightful king of that Years’ 
country instead of Phihp of Yalois, who had 
succeeded to the throne in 1328 

Edward’s mother was the sister of the last king, 
Charles lY., but as the peers of France had ruled that 
by SaUc Law — an old custom ascribed to the Franks — a 
woman cannot reign m France, nor can any man claim 
the throne through his mother, the crown of France 
had passed to the Count of Y alois, son of the last kmg’s 
uncle, who took the title of Phihp YI 

In the third year of the war Edward won a great 
naval victory over the French fleet m the Flemish 
harbour of Sluys (1340), — a famous fight from which 
dates England’s first predommance at sea Six years 
later he invaded France, and gamed a great battle at 
Cre 9 y, m Ponthieu, where the Enghsh archers first 
made themselves a name m history Hitherto the 
mailed chivalry of France had been considered the 
best troops m Europe, but when King Philip’s linights 
rode agamst the front Ime of the English army, where 
Edward’s son of fifteen, the Black Prmce was command- 
ing, they were mown down, squadron after squadron, by 
the bowmen, who shot so strongly and so fast that 
the enemy only succeeded m a very few pomts in 
gettmg near the English Ime at alL After this Edward 
marched on Calais, which he took after a siege of nearly 
a year He drove out of the town all who would not 
acknowledge him as lung, and peopled it with English- 
men Calais thus became an English stronghold, and 
an open gate for future invasions of France This was 
a year of triumph m many quarters , for when David 
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Bruce, who had become king after Balhol’s hnal ex- 
pulsion, mvaded England while Edward was absent, the 
queen, Philippa of Hainault, raised an army agamst 
the Scots, who were defeated at Neville’s Cross Bang 
David was taken prisoner, with many of his nobles, 
and remamed m captivity in London for many years 
(1346) 

The war would have been contmued next year, for 


the Enghsh people were eager for more military glory 


The Black 
Death. 


after the victory of Grefy, but a dreadful dis- 
aster befell the land A great plague, “ the 
Black Death,” came sweepmg over Europe 


from the East, and it is calculated that half the popula- 


tion of England died of this awful pestilence Contem- 
porary documents show that in small villages of 300 or 
400 inhabitants thirty or forty families were swept away, 


leaving no survivor whatever There were monasteries 
m which every soul, from the prior to the youngest 
novice, died, leavmg the house entirely desolate Three 


Archbishops of Canterbury died withm a twelvemonth, 
and m many parishes, likewise, we find three or four 


mcumhents succeeding at a few weeks’ mterval France 
and Italy suffered no less than did England (1348-49) 
This awful mortahty completely disorganised the 
country In no sphere was this more felt than m agn- 
Statute of There were now much fewer labourers 

Labourers 'n'ork on the land, and they weie therefore 
able to demand higher wages This drove 
the Parliament mto passmg the foohsh “Statute of 
Labourers ” (1349), which tried to prevent the men 
from askmg or the employers from givmg more money 
than they used to give before the Plague This, of 
course, led to mcessant quarrels and htigation, but 
could not be enforced m the face of stem necessity, 
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It -was SIX ycfirs before the English and Fiench had 
the heait to resume their useless and expensive Avai 
But in !lo55, after John, the new Kintr of 
France, had refused a reasonable olter of peace 
made by Edvard, the struggle recommenced 
In its second year, the Black Prince, now a young man 
of twenty-five, led an expedition mto Central France, 
and fought a great battle at PoicLicrs, where the Fiench 
army, though veiy sujicrior m numbers, was defeated, 
aud^King John himself made piisoner (1356) The 
Black Prince brought the captive kmg to England, and 
negotiations for peace were opened with the regency 
who ruled France in bis absence But absolute anarchy 
now raged in that unhappy realm The people of Pans 
rebelled against tbc regency, and m Conti al Fiance the 
peasants broke out mto revolt, biiinmg castles and de- 
stroying towns, so that when Edward agam invaded 
Franco he found the country m the greatest misery and 
the government ready to conclude any terms of peace. 
The Treaty of Broligny i^as made (3360), by which 
Jimg John was ransomed for a large sum of money, 
and Edward received the whole duchy of Aquitaino 
that Henry II had held south of tho Loire, as an mde- 
pondent realm, owung no homage to tho French kmg 
Over this great duchy he made ins son, the Black 
Prmce, ruler. In return Edward gave up his claim to 
tho throne of France 

Peace with Scotland was made at the same time, 
Kmg David being released from captivity for a large 
ransom, and giving up tho fortresses of Borwuck and 
Roxburgh to England 

Edward’s fortune was now at its highest, and his 
people looked forward to many years of peace and 
prosperity. Tho commerce and manufactures of the 
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couBtry were becoming important, and tbe reign of 
Edward III is remembered for tbe development of the 
weaving mdustry, for bis queen, Pbilippa of Hamault, 
mduced many Flemish weavers from her own country 
to settle m eastern England 

But the Treaty of Bretigny failed to brmg about a 



lasting peace between England and France Edward 
had exacted too hard terms from the vanquished enemy 
The ransom for Kmg John was so enormous that it 
could never be paid, and he, havmg a chivalrous sense 
of honour, returned to England m 1364 and gave him- 
self up once more as a pnsonei, m default of payment 
He died shortly after Meanwhile, the newly annexed 
provmces in Aquitame, which bitterly regretted their 
Mparation from Franco, were seethmg with discontont, 
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and only cwaiting their chance to rebel Charles V , the 
new Kin g of France, "vras also ready to resume the war 
as soon as it might bo safe and prudent 
He got his opportunity when the Black 
Prince engaged in an unwise campaign m Spam 
He had been mduced by Pedro the Cruel, the exiled 
Kin g of Castile, to lend him aid agamst his usurping 
brother, Henry of Tiastamara I^Tien Edward crossed 
the P}^T:enees he found himself opposed, not only by the 
Castilians, but by a great host of Fiench mercenaries 
under Bertiand du Gucsclm, the most famous soldier 
of fortune of the day However, he beat both Spamards 
and French at Navarette (1367), and restored his im- 
worthy ally, Pedro, to his throne The tyrant showed 
no giatitudc, cheated Edwaid out of the pay of his 
army, and finally bioko with him , so that the prmce 
returned to Aquitaine pennile'^s foiled, and oppressed 
with an mterauttont fever which shattered his health 
for ever IVlien ho tried to pay his debts by raismg 
now taxes in his duchy, the batons and people of the 
lately annexed regions rose m rebelhon and Chailes V. 
immediately declared war and sent his armies to aid 
the rebels 

The now stage of the Hundicd Years’ War was 
altogether disastrous to tho English The Black Prmce 
had become a helpless invalid, and could not supply tho 
place of his father, who was now' m diro need of a cap- 
able helper Though not yet an aged man, Edwaid III 
was rapidly losuig tho strength of both body and mind 
After tho death of his excellent wife Queen Philippa 
(1369) and tho permanent dnableracnt of his son, ho 
fell into tho hands of unscrupulnus favourites and 
courtiers, and the last seven 3 cars of his reign were 
noted for disasters abroad and misgovemraent at home 
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Wycliffe 


His thud son, John of Gaunt, who now tried to 
carry on the war against the French, was a poor genera], 
and so unsuccessful, that before King Edward’s death 
all his possessions over seas were lost except Bordeaux, 
a part of Gascony, and the important fortress of Calais 
At this time a movement m the Enghsh Church 
was led by a learned priest, John Wychffe, who 
has been called “The Mornmg Star of the 
Reformation,” because he first suggested 
changes m the doctrme and practice of the Church, 
which were afterwards carried out m the gieat Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century He protested agamst 
the Pope’s perpetual mterference with the English 
Church, and his mcessaiit demands for Enghsh money 
He rebuked the bishops who neglected their sees m 
order to become pohticians and mmistors of state, and 
the priests and monks who lived idle and useless hvos 
He translated the Bible mto English, called m question 
the worship of samts, the necessity for pilgrimages and 
penances, the utility of the monasteries, and many other 
thmgs dear to the Churchmen of his age He sent out 
a number of his disciples, whom he called the “poor 
priests,” to teach his doctrme to the people at large, and 
won much support, especially from the middle classes 
of the towns 

Rehgious and pohtical discontent were both nfe m 
the last years of Edward III , and m 1376 the “ Good 
Parhament” was provoked mto banishmg the kmg’s 
favourites, and msistmg on a reform of the govern- 
ment The king resisted, and m the next year 
replaced his son, John of Gaunt, m power, and 
cancelled all the acts of 1376, but just as thmgs 
seemed tendmg to open civil strife he expired (June 
21, 1377). As the Black Prmce, a worn-out invahd for 
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tho Bcvoa }e.'irs, had died a fc-a inontlis before him, 
the crovm fell to Ins grandson, the younger Edward’s 
only surviving child, a young boy of ton, who was 
crowned under tho name of Richard 11 


CHAPTER IX 

RICHAKD n. AND THE PEASANTS' REVOLT 
( 1377 - 1309 ) 

Soon after the accession of Richard 11 , at the ago of 
ton, to tho English throne, Charles VI , a boy of twelve, 
bocamo King of Franco, and the i\ar botneen tho two 
countnes v.as caincd on by a regency on both sides 
John of Gaunt continued to direct tho policy of 
England, and to inisminagc aflairs as ho had dono 
m tho previous reign 'Jlio govornment, theicforo, 
grow daily more unpojiular, and when demands for 
heavy taxation wero niado to keep up tho disastrous 
struggle, tho anger of tho people mado them revolt 
openly 

Ever sinco tho 131 ack Heath a bitter fooling liad 
existed botwcon the landowners and tho peasantry, 
which tho Statute of Jjabourors (sco p 42 ) had m- 
creased, for tlio employers of labour wished to koop to 
tho scale of wages fixed by it, while tho labouicrs 
thought thomsches under-paid At last a newly- 
invented impost, a poll-tax of one shilling, 
which had to ho paid by every grown man T^lor’c 
and w’oman, roused tho greatest indignation, Kotoliion, 
and in 1381 a rising broke out in tho whole of Eas- 
tern England It was called Wat Tyler's Rebellion, 
from Walter tho Tyler of Maidstone, who led tho 
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peasants of Kent They marched on London, together 
with the men of Essot Entering the capital they 
sacked John of Gaunt’s great palace, “ the Savoy,” and 
began to put to death all unpopular persons While 
the regency Y/-as hesitating what to do, the young king, 
though only fourteen years of ago, rode out himself to 
meet the rioters at Mile End, and, after hcarmg their 
petitions, declared that they contained nothing im- 
possible, and that ho would see that they should be 
granted 

But while Richard was meeting one body of the 
insurgents, another band of them, headed by Tyler him- 
self, who did not wish to see things quietly settled by 
concession, had burst into the Toaer of London and 
murdered Simon of Sudbury, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, as veil as the High Treasurer, and several 
other persons The novt day the king very gallantly 
undertook to meet Wat Tyler and his turbulent fol- 
lowers at Smithfiold Thero a stirring scene took place. 
The msurgont chief showed himself so msolcnt and 
made such demands that the Mayor of London, Wal- 
worth, angry at his violent speeches, drew his sword 
and stabbed the rebel Tho msurgents at once bent 
their bows to avenge their captain’s death, but Richard 
rode forvard among them, promising that ho would 
now take Tyler’s place as their leader and see that all 
their just demands woie granted Charters freemg 
the peasantry from feudal dues and abolishing serf- 
dom wore drawn up on tho spot, which satisfaed the 
msurgents, and they dispersed to their own homes 

But when tho nobles and their retainers came 
flocking up to London m force, they refused to allow 
Richard’s charter to be carried out, and caused tho 
leaders of the revolt, one by one, to be seized and 
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hanged Still the lising had not quite failed in its 
object, for both the landlords and the governmont had 
received such a lesson that for the future they vrere less 
harsh in enforcing their claims, and thus the condition 
of the peasants vras better than before 

Four jmars later King Richard, at the ago of eighteen, 
sndoavoured to talto the government into his ovrn hands, 
and chose himself now advisors, of vhom the chief wore 
Michael de la Polo and Robert do Vero, Earl of Oxford 
But they wore not given a fair chance The long's 
youngest uncle, Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, was an 
ambitious and jealous man, who aimed at ruling the 
realm He resolved to turn to account the unpopiilanty 
of the ministers whom Richard had put m power So 
ho gathered a party of nobles, among whom tiio 
was Henry of Lancaster, Gaunt's oldest son , Lordn 
they called themselves tho “ Lords Appel- 
lant," because they appealed against tho king’s mmis- 
tors, and marched on London Richard's chosen friends 
were exiled, and the Loids Appellant took tho conduct 
of afTairt. into their own hands In 1389, however, 
Richard agam a-soitod himself, and taking ns his coun- 
sellor tho good Bishop, William of Wykeham, ho ruled 
with wisdom and moderation for eight years 

But ho was only waiting till ho felt himself strong 
enough to bo revenged on tho Lords Appellant In 
1397 ho fell upop thorn ono after tho other, executing 
or banishing them all Even his own undo, Thomas 
of Gloucester, was put to death After this ho holioved 
there was no ono in tlio kingdom who could oppose 
him, and he began to govern m a tjaanmcal manner 
One of hiB actions was to seize the broad lands of hia 
uncle, John of Gaunt, when ho died, refusing leave to 
his heir, Henry of Lancaster (w'ho had been ono of 
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the Lords Appellant, and was now in exile), to take 
possession of his father’s title or estates 

The king’s arbitrary acts and open contempt for the 
laws roused gieat mdignation in England, and when, 
m 1399, the exiled pnnco landed in Torkshiro, pre- 
Henry tending that he had come back only to claim 
of his father’s heritage, he found many followers 

Lancaster Richard, unfortunately for himself, was at 
this moment absent on an expedition m Ireland, 
His partisans, left without a leader, were easily dis- 
persed, and when he returned he was seixed by the 
mvader’s adherents, and brought to London, where he 
was forced to abdicate Thereupon Henry of Lan- 
caster was elected king by Parhament, although a 
nearer heir to the throne existed This was Edmund 
Earl of March, who was a grandson of Edward III ’s 
second son, the Duke of Clarence, whereas Lancaster 
was the son of Edward III 's thxrd son (See table on 
p 57 ) But Mai ch was a young boy and unable to defend 
Ins rights , he gave no trouble to the usurper 

Richard was cast into piison and never heard of 
agam It would seem that he died of neglect and star- 
vation, when his successor thought that the moment 
had come at which ho might safely bo put out of 
the way 


CHAPTER X 

THE HOUSE OF LAIiTCASTBR. AND THE HUN- 
DRED YEARS’ WAR (1399-1453) 

Henry of Lancaster proved strong enough to defend 
the crovfn which he had usurped, and to pass it on to 
his descendants But his reign was one of constant 
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turmoil and civil strife. Before ho had been two 
mouths on the throne the partisans of Richard took 
arms, hoping to rescue and restore their old master. 
But Henry was not caught unawares, the rismg was 
crushed in a few days, and the leaders wore either slain 
in the fighting or captured and beheaded To prevent 
any further insuriection of the kind, the long ordered 
Richard’s body to bo brought to London, to show his 
friends that lie was really dead But many Tho 
refused to be convinced even by tins proof, wdah 
Ere long a senous robolhon biokc out in 
Wales, led by Owen Glcndovr'or, a descendant of the 
old princes of th.at land Ho declared th.at Richard 
still hved, and v.'’gcd var in his name, though he w.as 
really bent on restoring the national mdependonco of 
Wales Ho was a vih and obstinate rebel For more 
than ten years Honr}’ IV. and his son and heir, Prince 
Henry, led expeditious ag.amst him, and chased him 
among his native mountains, but thej never succeeded 
in putting bun down 

Having been mado king b;> the Parliament, Henry 
was bound to do what the Parliament vushed , ho had 
to listen to much unp il.atable advice, and to submit to 
seeing his viU disregarded .and his expenses controlled. 
More than any of his predecessors ho was a " constitu- 
tional monarch," though it was quite contrary to his 
ovm desires Nor was it only Parliament that had to 
be conciliated Henry also tried to gam the favour 
of the Church, b}' starting a cuicl persecution of the 
Lollards, or followers of Wyclillo The statute Be 
Jlerchco Comhurevdo {" iox llic Burning of Heretics”) 
was passed, and for the first time England saw men 
perish at the stake for refusing to give up their religious 
behef 
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Other robelhons against the nev. dynasty Trere 
made by the turbulent family of the Percies, Earls of 
Nor tbumbei bind, the greatest baious of the north. 
The kmg crushed the first at Sbrevrsbury Field (1403), 
where Harry Percy, " Hotspur,” the terror of the Scottish 
border, was slam Two years later, the old earl, 
his father, though he had been pardoned for 

Pcrcico ' o JL 

his first oftence, stirred up a second nsmg 
Tho allies on whom he had counted, Scrope, Arch- 
bishop of York, ind Mowbray, Earl of Nottmgham, 
were treacherously seized and executed (1405), while 
old Percy himself finally perished at the battle of 
Bramham Moor (1407) 

This ended the Enghsh civil wars, but Glondower’s 
rebellion still coutuiued, and the French often made 
piratical descents by sea The Parliament was captious 
and discontented, and tho burden of tho crown sat 
heavily on Henry’s brow For tho latter years of his 
leign he suffered from a Imgermg disease, and was 
unable to carry on tho government of tho realm, which 
was managed for him by his son, Henry, Prmco of 
Wales, who thus learned the art of ruling long ero 
he succeeded to the throne on the death of his father 


(1413) 

With the accession of Henry of Monmouth, England 
obtamed a young, eager, and waihke kmg, who was 
anxious to emulate the exploits of Edivard III , and to 
■win back the lost provmces of Fiance Henry was m 
many ways a model prmce, ho was just, smcerely 
religious, courteous, and conscientious, but his piety 
led him to persecute the unhappy Lollards even more 
bitterly than his father had done, and his conscientious- 
ness did not prevent him from reviving the miquitous 
claim to the crown of France, which had aheady cost 
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&o much blood He savr bis opportumty m tho dis- 
ordered state of the realm across the channel, where 
the kmg, Charles VI , had gone mad, and rival parties 
among the prmces were engaged m a desperate civil 
war 

Landmg m Normandy, Henry laid siege to Harfleur. 
After takmg that seaport with a heavy loss of men — 
owing to a pestilence that broke out m his camp — he 
marched with the small remnant of his army, amount- 
mg to no more than 6000 men, across northern Fiance, 
m order to reach Calais At Agincouit (1415) 
he found his way haired by a vast host of the 
French undei the Constable d’Albrot, but won 
a complete victory over them Like CicQy, it was a 
fight won by the English long-bow , tho archers, drawn 
up m a thin Ime behmd ploughed fields sodden with 
ram, shot down tlie French men-at-aiTus as they lurched 
slowly forward m their heavy armour across the miry 
sloughs When the ponderous advance had been 
brought to a standstill, Henry ga-ve the order to 
charge, and broke to pieces tlieii heavy columns by 
a sudden fiery assault Half tho French nobility 
perished on the field. 

Returning victorious to England, Henry was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by his people He sailed 
back with remfoicements to resume his mvasion, and 
another campaign in 1417 accomphshed the conquest 
of Normandy 

The troubled state of Fiance now seived to aid 
Henry’s ambition. The Queen Isabella and 
the Duke of Burgundy both hated the heir to of 

the French throne — the Dauphm Charles — ^^oyes 
and they allied themselves to the English By the 
Treaty of Troyes (1420) Henry received from the queen 
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her dfiuqhtor, tho Pnncc''; Cathonno, ns lus vnfo 
vath tlio proiniso tliat on llio dcaLli of llio mad king 
Chnilos A^I , H^nt} and CaUicnno should siicccod to 
the throno of Frinco in*;toad of the Dauphin Iho 
•wholo of northoiu France now acLnowlcdgod Henry 
as master, and ho took pos'-ossion of Fans, having 
reached such a pitch of succc-s m war as no English 
king had g\ or attained beforo 

But to tho guof and disina / of liis country and of 
his Fionch partis ms, Henry’s health began to gi\o vay 
Ho spent a trjong \fintor (1121-22) bcaoging Mcaiix 
m order to rotric\o a dofoit a Inch tho English army 
liad sniiorcd in his tbsonco the )car beforo, and from 
exposure or cainpfo\cr ho aa's so iNoakened that ho 
died at Vincennes in 1122, beforo ho had attuned his 
thirty-fifth year 

England had lies or yt’t had a king of such tender 
ago as tho infant 'on of Hci ry V rho no,', siiecccdcd 
to the throne less than a year old ITc lird, hov.oicr, 
an ahlo guardian m hi- unolc, Jolin Diilu' of Bedford, 
who was appointed by tho late 1 rig’s will goaoriior of 
Franco, while another of the littlo king’s iinelrs Hiiin- 
phroy, Duke of Gloucester became regent of England 

On tho death of liis grandfather tho mad King 
diaries of I'Yancc, Henry VI was proelauned king in 
Pans His iinelo, tho Dauphin Charles also assumed 
tho title of King of France, and was acknowledged as 
such by all the lands south of the Loire But ho was 
an indolent, fruoloi.s young man, who did nothing to 
oppose the progress of tho English armies in l^raneo, 
which went on gaining victories and subduing tbo land 
as they liad done under Henry V 

But tho tide turned at last Wliilo tho English were 
bosiogmg Orleans, a nor leador arose for the despairmg 
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French, people in the person of Jeanne Dare, the "Maid 
of Orleans.” She was a simple peasant gul, who from 
her youth up had dreams and visions in which 
she saw the samts appear to her When she 
was eighteen she became possessed of the 
behef that St Michael and St Cathermo had ordered 
her to go to the Dauphm Charles and bid him place her 
at the head of his armies Charles was httle disposed 
to believe m^^her mission, but she was allowed to go, 
clothed m knightly armour, mth a white banner before 
her, to Orleans Fiom this moment success was with 
the French They believed that Heaven had come to 
their aid, while the English, on the other hand, were 
convinced that Jeanne was a witch, and that the powers 
of evil fought with her 

The Enghsli army had to retire from Orleans, and 
fortress after fortress was taken from them by the 
jMaid The Dauphin was crowned king as Charles VII 
at Rheims, and Jeanne then thought her task was 
done and wished to retire to her father’s house But 
the Frencli soldiers behoved that her presence brought 
them good fortune, and ivouid not lot her go After 
some further successes, however, the Maid was cap- 
tured in a skirmish by the Burgundians, who handed 
her over to the English 

For many months slio was kept m prison, and hnally, 
to the disgrace of the Regent Bedford, who had m all 
other matters shown himself a just man, she was con- 
demned to death as a witch by a tribunal of French 
clergy, and burnt alive at Rouen ’The vengeance of 
Heaven seemed to follow this ciuol deed The English 
possessions m Franco were now lost one after another, 
and when the Burgundians broke off their alliance with 
England, and tho Regent Bedford died, the war became 
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utterly hopeless Pans was lost m 1437, and at last, 
m 1444, a truce was patched up, Henry VI receiving 
a kmWoman of the King of France, Margaret of Anjou, 
as his wife, and giving up everything save Calais, Nor- 
mandy, and Giiienne 

The truce, however, was broken by the treachery 
of the Duke of Someiset, and ere long the whole of 
Normandy lost by the English, after the disastrous 
battle of Formigny (1450) 

In wagmg this weary war England had no help 
from her soveieign Henry VI was frail and feeble 
both m mmd and body, and quite unfit to rule his 
country m this troubled time He was pious and 
learned, and would have made an admirable monk, 
but as king he was a failure His uncle, Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, and great-uncle, Cardmal Beau- 
fort, were always quarrelhng over the government 
of the realm After they died, Richard, Duke of 
York, the descendant of the Mortimers, and the true 
heir of Richard II, was the king’s nearest relative 
He was an ambitious man, who had his eye on the 
crown, and wooed populanty as leader of the people 
against the kmg’s mcapable ministers, who had mis- 
Jacb managed the French war An insurrection 

Cade’o of the men of Kent and Sussex, called 
Rebellion “Jack Cade’s Rebellion,” was beheved to be 
favoured by York , and though it was dispersed and 
accomplished nothing, the feeling of the country was 
with Duke Richard when he now came forward to 
accuse the kmg’s ministers, Suffolk and Somerset, of 
misgovernment, and of losing the French provmces For 
m 1453 Guienne had gone the same way as Nor- 
mandy, and of the English possessions over sea all 
were lost save Cains and the Channel Islands. 
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ynu WARS OF THE ROSES (1453-1485) 


/* 

^jTnr. king, who inherited a te^(yipy„to madness from 
I 'bis grandfatlicr, Charles VI of Franco, is cntjAik-oOws 
^mmd m 1453, and, for eighteen months, York, as first 
JjprlAco of the blood, was made Protector or Regent of 
jthe realm V/hen the king recovered his reason ho 
I dismissed Yjork,^and-ap|)ojnted^omQrsQt_DimJstcr~onco 
jTiDi^ This step roused tho Duke of York to violence. 
\ He was now no lQngciL..ImiiL.to-thc throne, -for-a-^on, 

born to Henry. But York 
" -y^as tho man f,o whom tho country looked for help against; 
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^the-king’s unpopular mmisters, and lie "was followed by 
a large party of , the great nobles oLtbe land Civil strife 
, now broke out, which is known as the “ Wars 

the Ro*BeB Roses,” because the badge of the party 

I' ' of Yor^^^was _n_whito rose,^while the king’s 

i 'party, the Tan^striang,„adj)pted_at_adfttSQiSQed;hh"^ 
i rose" The horf£^ and west, with Wales, supported the" 
royal cause , while London, the south, and the east 
'were zealous for the duke The majority of the lesser 
peers held with Henry, but the two greatest noble 
houses, the Mowbrays of Norfolk and the Nevilles of 
, feahsbury and Warwick, were staunch Yorkists 
j At St Albans the first battle was won for York by 
/ Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, m which the kmg 
was taken prisoner, and Somerset, his minister, who was 
the cause of all the trouble, was slam The duke now 
ruled for some months, but ere long war again broke 
out, the queen, Maigaiet of Anjop, stirring up the 
king’s party to fight against York, because she feared 
he would prevent her mfant son from succeeding to the 
throne 

At Ludlow the armies met, but the Yorkists broke up 
and dispersed without fightmg (1459) The queen and 
her friends now ruled so harshly and unwisely that the 
heart of the nation turned from the king’s party, and 
when the Earls of Sahsbury and Warwick (heads of the 
great family of the Nevilles) ngam rose m favour of 
York, they cairied all before them At Northampton 
the duke’s party gamed a battle and took the king 
pnsoner, while the queen escaped to Wales (1460) ^ 
York was now appomted Regent for Henry, and it 
was declared that he should succeed to the crown on 
the kmg’s death, settmg aside the young Prmce of 
Wales. The queen was roused to fury by this dis- 
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Inheriting of her son, and soon gathered a fresh army 
m the north, with which she inflicted a groat defeat 
on her enemies at Wakefield, where York himself with 
many of his partLsans was slam. The leadership of his 
party now passed to his son Edwaid, an able, though 
selfish and hard-hearted, young man of eighteen 

A second battle at St Albans was equally favour- 
able to the Lancastrians, but they failed to go on and 
seize London, which tho young Edw ard of York 
and the Earl of Warwick reached before them, jy 
and there Edward proclaimed himself kmg. 

He then Rd\anccd on tho Lancastrians, and drove them 
before him as far as Towton, near York, where the 
greatest and fiercest battle of the Wars of tho Roses 
was fought The queen’s army a as completely routed, 
and she, with tho king and her son, fled to Scotland 
(Palm Sunday, 1401) 

Edward then rpturnod to London and summoned a 
Parliament, iihich acknowledged him as kmg Tho 
Earl of Warwidv, to v.hoso siippoit Edwird owed his 
crown, was rightly called ‘the King-maker” He was 
now occupied for four years in ciushing out the cml 
war and pacifying tho realm, while tho king himself 
led an idle life of luxury and pleasiuo 

Edward had secretly married Elizabeth Woodville, 
daughter of Lord Ri\crs and widow of a Lancastrian 
knight who had fallen at St Albans Udiis marriage, 
when it was divulged, deeply offended Wanvick, and 
as the king proceeded to put his wife’s relations into 
aU the high offices of tho state, " tho Kmg-maker ” began 
to conspire against him with Edward’s younger brother, 
tho Duke of Claionco They organised a robelhon m 
which Edward was taken prisoner and made to promise 
to govern m future according to Warvack’s wishes. 
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But as soon as lie 'was released the king laised a great 
army and drove Warwick out of England 
“The King-maker,” fuiious at his ingratitude, now 
turned to the exiled Queen Maigaiet of Anjou, and 
proposed to her to put Hemy VI (ivho was a prisoner 
in London) on the thione again This plan he cairied 
out, for the gieat Eail was so much beloved in England 
that the people rose in all parts of the country to 
support him, and for a few months Henry VI was 
kmg a gam 

But one more change of fortune was to come, 
for Edward, with the aid of the Duke of Burgundy, 
returned to England, raised a now army, and 
finally defeated and slew the Kmg-maker at 
Barnet A few weeks later, at Tewkesbury, he 
crushed the army of Queen Margaret The queen was 
taken prisoner, and her son, Edward, Prmco of Wales, 
slam (or murdered) as ho fled from the field The 
only suivivor of the House of Lancaster was now the 
old king, Henry VI , and Edward had him assas- 
smated by the hands of his younger brother, Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester (1471) Thus ended the Wars of 
the Roses in the complete victory of the House of York. 

After his restoration Edward reigned for twelve 
years, in which the country began to prosper agam 
after the unhappy time of bloodshed that had almost 
put an end to the commerce and mdustry of the land 
There were no more rismgs, and the realm was fairly 
quiet, save that m 1478 the kmg committed an act of 
great cruelty m slaying his brother, George, Duke of 
Clarence, whom he found intrigumg treasonably with 
Scotland. 

Edward now placed all his confidence in his youngest 
brother, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and on his death lU 
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1483 Richard claimed the regency of^the kingdom, as 
his nephew, the little iMg^Edi^X’^^^jyas a child. Ho 
proceeded to imprison and execute all the re- 
lations of the queen, Elizabeth WoodviUe, who 
had held so much power under Edward IV , 
and he peisuacled the queen to give her seconcLson. 
Rjcha'fd'^:^J£orl5^ also mto-his keeping 
’~5Se*"two young piinces were cast mto the Tower of 
ondon, while Ric hn^ jiyho^ha^fillcd. the-city with an 
. imy of^his own jollowers, prevailed ..on .Parhament to 
;^le^t"tum king mstead of his little nephew 
^ *Ha Sas~i^owned with g reat poniji and so^iX.ahei:., 

1 hWs ed^^ hwmprjjmes-toJic-sccretly'murdered 
, ih the Tower _ T heir bodiesjwero -found m X674^buried 
iiihder a stam]^ on e of t he turrets^fj^ipjaMjro^U ess . 

The horror which this crime aroused led to msiir- 
rections throughout the country But Richard had 
untiling energy and gieat mihta r y tale pts, and he-suc- 
a@dedlin (Crushing’ several ol these nsmgs 

Yet he could not feel secure on his throne, as the 
people hated and distiusted him Soon personal mis- 
fortunes were added to his troubles, for ho lost his only 
son, Edward, Prince of Wales, and his queen died a 
few months later 

The head of the Lanc.istiian party was Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond,’ whose mother was the eldest 
descendant of John of Gaunt Ho now landed in 
Wales to lead the enemies of Richard At the battle 
of Bosworth Field Ricbaid was defeated and slam,' his 
own army haying caily„clib])ersed and fled, for they were ^ 
littlclncTincd to fight for their cruel mastei (1485) I' 


* Hia lather, Fdmnnd Tador, vr-xn the aon of Catharine of Franco, 
the vado%\ of Hcur> V, bv her f-econd marriagchio Owen Tudor, a 
VTchb Kontlcman of little note vho fell in the Ware of tho Roacs, 
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/chapter XII 

THE EARLY TUDORS (t^SS-jS^^) ^*5©^ 

The new king, Henr}^ Tudor, married soon after his 
accession Ehzaholh of York eldest daughter of Edward 
IV., and thus the rival houses were united on the 
throne, and the Tudor longs took as their badge a 
double rose, red in the centre and white around. Jn 
spite of this, two years had not gone by ere 
an attempt was made to overthrow the kmg \ 

by some of the irreconcilable Yorkists, who j 

brought forward a I’oung Jad n.amed Lambert -S imn elj 
dcclarmg that ho was the Earl of ^Var^uck,’’son'of 
Clarence, Edvard IV ’s brother, the onlj^ male heir of;t 
the houss-ol York. But the real Warwick was pmmg | 
m prison m the Tower of London Henry VII defeated ’ 
^.tho msurgents at Stoke, near Nevark He treated the 
impostor- Simncl with contempt , instead of sla}nng^ 
him, he made liim a scullion in the ro^al kitchen."-j'^ t. I' 
^''Another and more important imposture was thaVofr 
Perlan an adventurer .from Tournay, 

who gave out that ho was Richard of York, ^ 

the younger of the two princes smothered in ' ‘ 

the Tower of London by Richard III 1 

He was aided by the Duchess Marg.arct nf Burgundy,! 
the widowed sister of Edward 1V-, and by. James .IV« 

" Long, of Scotland Ho made threo attempts to raise 
ah army m*England— in Kent, Yorkshire, and Cornw all — 
but was always unsuccessful, and finall}' feikmto the i 
hands of the kmg, who imprisoned hun m tho^Towor ' 
He tried to escape, howca cr, and persuaded the '^'oung i 
Earl of Warwick, the true heir of York, to fly with him, | 
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Theyj^re both caught before they had gone far, and‘‘ 
were executed 

Henry was now free from the danger of further 
rismgs, and able to give his thoughts to the government 
of the country During his stern reign of twenty-four 
years the kmgdom recovered from the effects of the 
Wars of the Roses Laws were passed with the object 
of restormg peace and good order, and the power of the 
long was estabhshed over the unruly nobles Henry 
founded a tribunal, composed of members of 
chamtM Privy Council, which was called the Court 
of the Star Chamber, because it mot m a 
ft room at Westminster whose roof was decorated with a 
pattern of stars This court dealt with the offences of 
great men, whose power and influence might have 
prevented their bomg sentenced by any ordmary court 
of justice It was useful at the time, but it was quite 
illegal m its position, and grew to be a senous giievance 
m later years 

Henry, though wise and politic, was a hard and 
selfish man, who loved and hoarded money In his 
later years he employed two mmisters, Dudley and 
Empson, who were much hated for then shameless 
and successful devices for extracting money from his 
subjects 

The kmg’s foreign pohcy was one of making 
aUiances mstead of wars He made an advantageous 
treaty with the Emperor Maximilian, which provided 
for free trade between Flanders and England To 
secure the goodwill of Spam, Henry made another 
alhance, with Kmg Ferdmand of Aragon, and married 
his eldest son, Arthur, Prmce of Wales, to Catherme of 
Aragon The young prmce died before he was seven- 
teen, and the Prmcess Catherme was passed on to 
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Henry, Artiinr’s younger brother, a mirnegc which, as 
the future showed was a ver} unhapp^> one 

An alhance with Scotland cemented bv the marriage 
of Jame5 IV with Margaret, Henry’s eldest daughter, 
presorrcd peace with that countr)', and Ireland too, 
was pacified under the rule of her most powerful baron, 
the Earl of Kildare, whom Heniy made Lord Deputy 
Henr;y died at the age of fifty-three, ieanng a 
peaceful land, an obedient nobility, and a fuller 
treasury than anj king of England had ever before 
possessed (1509) 

The new kmg, who succeeded his father at the age 
of eighteen, was, peihaps the most remarkable prmce 
who ever sat on the English throne He was a strong- 
wiHed, cbie, passionate man, who has left his mark on 
the history of his country, which passed through many 
and groat changes under ins guidance Henry VIII 
in the early days of his reign was very popuiai He 
was handsome and strong, with pleasant hearty man 
ners but he n is also fond of intellectual pursuits a 
ripe scholar, and much mterested m theology Ho one 
yet guessed that he had m him the makings of a tyarant, 
and was cruel, selfish, and hard-hearted beyond any of 
his ancestors smee Kmg John 

His first act was to execute Dudley vand Empson, the 
mimsters whom his father had employed to extort 
mone-s horn the people It was an unjust thing to do, 
for after all they had only obeyed Heniy V II ’s com- 
mands, but the country rejoiced at their downfall 

The moment that be was fumly seated on the 
throne, Henry plunged into a war with Lewis XII of 
Franco He got small profit thereby^ though he won a 
showy victory at the celebrated “ Battle of the Spurs,” 
near Ginnegate The Erench war led to a Scottish war 

E 
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also, for England’s old enemy was mduced by the French 
to attack liej in the rear, when the king and his army 
were absent on the Continent James IV made an m- 
cursion into Northumberland, but ere be had gone far 
he was met by the Earl of Surrey and defeated 
and slam at Flodden Field, near the Tweed 
(1513) Scotland was disabled for many a 
year by the terrible slaughter of her nobles, and durmg 
the long mmonty of the young James V there was 
quiet on the Border 

i-^In the next year Henry made peace with France, 


Battle of 
Floddan 


and Kjng Lewis married his younger sister But Lewis* ^ 


did not long survive , and with his cousm and successor 
Fjancis I , the relations of England were generally hogtile 
At tins penod a long series of wars were m progre^/ 
between Francis and his rival the Emperor ^C^rles^V , ‘ 


who, by tlie fortunate marriages of his father and grand-- ^ 




father Phihp and Maxundian of Austria, had become' 
heir to the widest empire that Europe had yet seen, - j 
He ruled over Spam^ Germany, the Netherlands, ,and'v^ 
great part of Italy Henry of England did not, Like 
his father, hold aloof from the wars of the 
Foroign Contment He was eager for raihtaiy glory. 
Policy anxious to prevent either Francis 

or Charles from growmg too strong He pursued a 
wily and not over-creditable pohcy, allymg himself 
first vnth one and then with the other of the great 
rivals, and throwmg over each m turn when it smted 
him 

In 1520 he went to France to visit the kmg, and so 
great was the pomp and display of both sovereigns that 
the meetmg-place, near Calais, was called “ the._Field 
of the Cloth of Gold ” Yet within a month he con- 
cluded a secr^ alliance with Charles against the Kmg 
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of France' This idea of preserving the "balance of 
povrer ” in Europe was suggested by Henry’s able mnus- 
ter, Caidinal Wolsey — a self-made man, the son of a 
butcburTf^I^^wiftlt^who for twenty years was second t 
to the king in England, and ruled for him m all things 
Wolsey’s own ambition wa s to become Pope, and he 
looked to Charles V for help to attam that position, but 
though the Emperor often promised to aid him he never 
did so Wolsey had great schemes for Church reform, 
which was becoming a very urgent question to all 
j^n nkmjg people m Europe There was widespread 
discontent against the clergy, which was justified by 
the evil doings and neglect of their spiritual 
duties that characterised even the highest 
officials of the Church no less than the clergy 
and monks Several of the Popes of the peiiod had 
been men of infamous life, and the rest were mere 
Itahan pohticians This lamentable state of the Church 
led to an open rebelhon on the Contment The revival 
of arts and leammg which is called the Renaissance, 
w as no w at its height , and the multiplication of books, 
owing to the discoveiy of pnntmg, placed the means 
of Icnowledge in every man’s hands, so that the laymen 
could study for themselves, and were no longer de- 
pendent upon the clergy, as they had been thioughout 
the Middle Ages 


v; CHAPTER XIII 

HENRY Vin. AND THE REFORMATION 

In 1517 Martm Luther, a German fiiar, had first given 
voice to the general discontent by opposmg the im- 
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moral practice of selling “ indulgences,” or papal letters 
remitting penances for sms in return for money The 
Pope, Leo X , replied by excommunicatmg him, 
on -which he attacked the whole system of 
the mediaeval Church — the Pope’s spiritual 
supremacy, prayers to the samts, the cehbacy of the 
clergy, the monastic life, and many other matters 
He was supported by his pnnce, Frederick, Elector of 
Saxony, and a great part of Germany at once declared 
m his favour 

England was not at first much affected by this 
revolt of Germany agamst the papacy Wolsey de- 
voted himself to practical reforms, leavmg doctrme 
« alone It was not till 1527 that England began to 
be drawn mto the struggle, and the cause of quarrel 
was not any doctrmal dispute, but the king’s desire 
to procure ftom the Pope a divorcS from his 
wife, Cat herme o f Aragon Henry declared that Mte 
marriage with Catherme was illegal because she had 
been his brother Arthur’s wife They had now only 
one child hvmg, a daughter named Mary, and Henry 
was very anxious* to have a son to mherit the throne 
Ho had also set his heart on marrymg Anne Boleyn, 
one of the ladies at the Court 

Pope Clement VII , however, did not dare to grant 
a divorce, for Catherme was the aunt of Charles V , 
and the Emperor’s troops had lately taken and sacked 
Rome, so that the Pope was at the mercy of 
Charles, who was resolved that Catherme should 
not be divorced 'The Pope appointed two cardmals. 
Fall of “Wolsey and Campeggio, to mvestigate the 
WoiBoy question When the cardmals failed to pio- 
nounce at once m his favour, Henry laid the blame on 
Wolsey, and disgraced his great mmister, who died m 
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1530, broken-hearted at the ingratitude of the master 
whom he had served so faithfully 

The king now took new counsellors, Thomas Crom- 
well, a clever adventurer whom Wolsey had brought 
to court, and Thomas Cranmer, one of the royal 
chaplains, whom Henry appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury He caused Cranmer to try the question 
of the divorce m an English ecclesiastical court, without 
any further apphcation to Rome Cranmer, as might 
nave been expected, pronounced that the marriage 
had been contrary to the law of God, and that thb 
kmg was free to wed again. Henry at once married 
Anne^Boleyn, and the unhappy Cathenne retired mtb 
privacy at Kimbolton, where she survived nearly three • 
years * 

The Pope at once pronounced the kmg’s new 
marriage inegal, on which Henry ordered all his 
shbiects to take an oath that they would no longer 
obey the Pope, and caused Parhament to pass the 
‘'Act of SUpie macy ,” which declared the king Act of 
himself” to be supreme head of the Church Supre- 
of England Any one who denied him this 
title was found guilty of treason, and two worthy 
pel sons. Sir Thomas More, the Chancellor, and Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, were executed under this law 
(1535) 

Pope Paul III now caused ^ bull to be drawn up, 
which pronounced Kmg Henry excommunicated, and 
declared that he was deposed from his throne There 
was now open war between the kmg and the Papacy, 
and durmg the last tvelve years of his life Hbnry spent 
his energies m severmg, every lurk that hound Et^land 
to Rome His first action was taken against the monas- 
teries (1536). Durmg Wolsey’s time several of the 
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smaller religious houses had been suppressed, because 
the monks were no longer doing good, hut only leadmg a 
life of idleness and luxury The kingi now 
appomted commissioners to go and visit all 
the monasteiies in England, of which there 
were more than six hundred The result of 
their report, which was as unfavourable as the 
kin g could desire, was that Paihament decreed the 
suppression of all the lesser monasteries, whose wealth 
passed to the Crown This was what Henry wanted, 
for he had long ago exhausted all his father’s hoard of 
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money, and was always trymg to raise more, which 
he often did by compellmg his subjects to give him 
“benevolences,” or forced loans 

The quarrel with the Pope had not been popular in 
the north of England, and when the monasteries were 
attacked there was a great revolt m the northern 
counties The msuigents assembled and prepared to 
march on London, callmg their expedition “ the 
Pilgrimage of Grace,” because they wished to go to 
the king and persuade bun to grant their requests 
The Duke of Norfolk was sent to meet them, and he 
prevailed on them to disperse, promising that the 
kmg would give favourable consideration to their 
demands But as soon as Henry could get an army 
together he marched on Yorkshire then, as some of 
the rebels agam took arihs, he declared that they 
Piigrun forfeited his mercy, and arrested and 

•\gc of executed all the leaders of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, Grace, mcludmg the abbots of most of the great 
monastic establishments of the north The 
kmg was growmg every day more reckless in blood- 
sheddmg Not long after, he beheaded two descendants 
of the royal house of York — Courtenay, Marquis of 
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Exeter, and Henry Pole, Lord Montagu — because he 
suspected them of plottmg agamst him. Already, 
even before the Pilgrimage of Grace, the queen, Anne 
Bolejm, had fallen under his displeasure (1536) He 
caused her to be executed, and declared that her 
daughter, ivho -was afterwards the great Queen Elizabeth, 
should not be his heir He married agam, with unseemly 
haste, the Lady Jane Seymour, who bore him his only 
son, Prmce Ed^\ ard, but died herself shortly afterwards 
(1537) 

In his desire to be nd of the power of the Pope, 
Henry was drawn more towards Protestantism, and he 
caused an English Bible (the tianslation of William 
Tyndalo) to be issued to the people by royal order and 
placed m every church Thomas Cromwell, gj-eater 
the kmg’s chief minister, favoured Protes- monas 
tantism, and induced his master to destroy aU tones sup 
the remammg monasteries m the country 
So they were all svept avay, the good and well 
ordered houses along ivith the worst .ind most corrupt 
In many cases the decree was carried out ^slth great 
cruelty, several abbots being hung for shovmg reluc- 
tance in surrendermg their houses With some of 
the wealth ho thus obtained, Henry founded new bishop- 
rics, but for the most part the money remained m ius 
own hands and those of his favourite courtiers (1539). 

The king now became afraid that his subjects w'ere 
advancing fuithcr toward Protestant doctnnes than he 
■wished, and so forced Parliament to pass the cruel 
■'Bill of the Six Articles” (1539) ordering punishment 
and death on those who should openly defend Protes- 
tant doctrines 

Another blow to the Reformers m England was the 
disgrace and death of Cromwell Ho had persuaded 
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Henry to many as Ins fourth wife Anne of Cleves, a 
German prmcess, hopmg thus to gain alliances with the 
German Protestant prmces against the Emperor Charles 
Fall of ^ when the new queen arrived in Eng- 

Cromwoii, land, Henry, findmg her plam and unattrac- 
15-10 tive, lesolved to divorce her, and revenged 
himself on CromweU, who had arranged the marnage, 
by causmg him to be beheaded on a charge of treason 
Anne of Cloves accepted the divorce quietly, with a 
large pension, and the kmg marned agam His fifth 
wife, Cathenne Howard, proved an unworthy person 
and was beheaded, while for his sixth wife Henry was 
undeservedly fortunate m obtaimng a good and rehgious 
young widow, Catherme Parr 

At the close of Henry’s reign a war with Scotland 
was successfully terminated by a victory at Solway 
Moss, the news of which killed the Scottish kmg, 
James V., whose death loft the throne to his infant 
daughter Mary, the celebrated " Queen of Scots " 
(1542) 

Far more dangerous was Henry’s last war with 
France, which proved a very costly one to the realm 
England was mdeed m such a condition of poverty and 
unhappiness as she had not known smce the Black 
Death The kmg’s ferocious tyranny made his un- 
fortunate subjects live m constant terror, not knowmg 
from day to day what fresh edicts of cruelty he might 
put forth It was a rehef to the country when he died 
(1547), le(»vmg the crown to his young son Edward VI 
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CHAPTER XIV 

REFORMATION AND REACTION 

Edward VI (1547-1553) Mary (1553-1558) 

Edv^ard VI., the son of Hcnrv VJII and tho short- 
lived Jsijn Se^^mouj-j was a bright and promising, but 
dehc.'itc bo;y of ton Ho had no male relatives on his 
father’s side, and it was into the hands of his mother’s 
brother, Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, that the 
governance of England non fell Tlio young long’s uncle 
was a wcll-mtontioned but imprudent man, who lacked 
the judgment to deal wisely mth tho difiicult problomh 
that Henry VIII had left behind him His lirst acts 
were to get himself appointed "Protector of the Realm 
and of the King’s Person,” and to create himself Duke 
of Somerset He showed himself a zealous 
Protestant though under tho reign of his ch^'cT 
teriiblo brothei-in-lav ho had been caicful 
to keep his religious views in tho background Tho 
English Bible was already m use throughout the land, 
and Somerset now issued tho first English "Book of 
Common Prayer” (1548), tho earliest form of the 
Anglican Service Book of to-day He also caused tho 
old church ornaments and furniture — images, pictures, 
stained glass, and carving — to bo destroyed or removed, 
as the early Protestants regarded them all sis tainted 
with idolat.ry. 

Somerset’s foreign policy opened with an unwise war 
with Scotland, which was intended to force the Scots 
mto allowing their five-year-old queen, Mary Stuart, 
to marry tho young lung of England. The duke won 
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a great victory at Pinkie, but gamed no advantage by 
it, for the Scots at once shipped tbeir little queen to 
France, where she was married to the French king’s 
eldest son (1547) 

This led to a war with Franco, which went agamst 
the Enghsh, and resulted m the loss of Boulogne, the 
only conquest which Henry VIII had made m his 
last campaigns 

Twouiangerous xebelhqns.m England^QW,.wea kene d 
the power of Somerset The first of them was a rising 
of the old ^thohc party m Devonshirej;which“wns*pUt" 
- 'down with seventy T he o lhei^-callnfl-^.Ketls 
Rohellion. R^Sei^n,^' wailed „by- a.-No£fQlk_tanner, and 
~ demanded the redress of many real grievances 
of the peasantry They complamed that they were 
bemg turned off the land they used to cultivate by the 
now owners, who had obtamed it after the suppression 
of the monasteries, because the mcomors found it more 
profitable to keep sheep than to grow com Somerset 
would have tned to do somethmg for the distressed 
country-folk, but Dudley, Earl of Warwick (a ruth- 
less and ambitious man, the son of Henry VII ’s 
extortionate mmister) marched against the msurgents 
and dispersed them, hangmg their leader Ket 

Somerset was now deposed, and Dudley took his 
place as Protector, with the title of Duke of Northumber- 
land He alhed himself to the royal house b}'^ marrying 
his son Guildford Dudley to the Lady Jane Grey, the 
kmg’s cousm^ Under his rule the Piotestant party 
was m favour even more than under that of Somerset, 
and he issued a “ Second Book of Common Prayer,” to 
be used instead of the first, m which the mfluence of 
the Contmental reformers is strongly seen 

* Bee the Table of the Tudor Uoubo on p 62. 
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Tlio young king, a'.vIS a pious as woU as a 
clever youth, iias showing signs of failing health, and 
Northuinborland foresaw that, if Edward died, Ins ovm 
power would be gone, lor the heir to the throne w'as 
Edw urd’s half-sister Maij, a bigoted Romanist 

The king was devoted to the new' faith , and because 
he feared his sister would bring back the power of the 
Pope, ho was induced by Northuinbcrland to 
make a will, leaving the throne to his cousin Jane 
Lad} June Gro}, who wavS also a Protestant 
Northumberland now laid his plans for securing the 
crown for his daughtor-m-law. To make sure that his 
own power should bo undisputed, ho caused Somerset, 
the late Protector, to bo executed on a baseless charge 
of treason (1552) 

In 1553 tilt young king died, and Lady Jnno Groy 
was at once proclaimed tjucen b} her unscrupulous 
futher-m-Iaw' Jlui the whole English nation was fully 
persuaded that the Princess Mary was the rightful heir 
to tilt throne, so NtuthinnberlaiKl's tDorls in favour of 
Lad} Jane Groy wore in a am He himself was taken 
prisoner by Jlar}''s partisans .md condemned to death, 
while the unfortunaic Lad} .Jane, who hud been called 
queen only thirteen days was tast into the Tower, along 
with her husband, Guildford Diullc}, and hor father, 
the Duke of Suffolk 

The now queen was a woman of thirty-nmc, who 
had been liMng in neglect and seclusion ever smeo the 
divorce of her mother, Catherine of Aragon Hor father 
and brother had both dtchircd that she was not tho 
rightful hoir to tho throne, aud Mary had been practi- 
cally a jinsoncr for twenty years under tho strictest 
supervision Sho was a bigoted Catholic, and firmly 
behoved it v'as hor duty to roconcilo England with the 
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Papacy Before she had been two months on the 
throne the service of the Latin Mass was restored by 
her command, and proceedmgs were begun agamst ten 
Protestant bishops, mcludmg Oranmer the Pnmate 
The country watched these doings of their new ruler 
with dismay , and when she announced her mtention of 
marrying Philip of Spam, only son of the Emperor 
Chailes V , trouble at once followed Phihp was, like 
herself, an mtolerant Papist, whose persecutions of the 
Protestants wore to cost him m later days the loss of 
the richest of his dommions on the Contment The 
choice of such a husband revealed to the 
^ebemon. people what then queen’s future 

government would be A dangerous rebelhon 
broke out, aimmg at deposing Mary and putting m her 
place hei sister, Elizabeth (who, however, seems to have 
known nothmg of the plot) The conspirators, who 
were guided by the Duke of Suffolk (father of Lady 
Jane Grey) and Sir Thomas Wyatt, a young knight of 
Kent, mtended Elizabeth to marry Courtenay, Earl 
of Devon This foohsh young man betrayed the plot 
before the conspirators nere ready, and the rebelhon 
was easily crushed everywhere except m Kent In 
that very Protestant county Wyatt raised 10,000 men 
and marched on London, where they had a runnmg 
hght with the queen’s troops along the streets from 
Blnightsbridge to Charmg Cross, but Aveie finally de- 
feated 

Mary’s revenge on the rebels was cruel Wyatt, 
the Duke of Suffolk, and eighty other leaders were 
beheaded But the queen thought that her throne 
would never be secure as long as Lady Jane Grey was 
ahve, and on a vam pretence that she had been con- 
cerned m the conspiracy, the unfortunate young ex 
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queen, only seventeen years of ago, was beheaded, as 
was also her husband, Lord Guildford Dudley 

Queen Mary now married Philip of Spam (1554), 
and in the same year she prevailed on Parliament to 
vote m favour of submitting to Rome and 
acknowledging the Pope as head of the Churcli 
A papal legate was sent to England, Reginald 
Polo, a long-exiled English cardmal of Yorkist blood, 
who was the queen’s cousin, and became hei adviser in 
all her efforts to enforce her religion on the counfciy 

The cruel statute of Henry IV, Dc Heietico Gom- 
biiremlo} was re-enacted, and all leading men who 
refused to renounce Protestantism were doomed to be 
burnt alive The burnings began with those of Hooper 
Bishop of Gloucester, and Rogers, Prebendary of St 
Paul's, and every month, till the end of this unhappy 
reign, about ton persons sufiored death lor their faith 
'The bigoted queen is always remembered by 
the English as “ Bloody Blary ” and her vie- Protestant 
tuns as " the Martyrs ” Her persecutions, Martyrs 
which showed to the country so many fearless and 
godly men and women ready to die for then religion, 
accomplished exactly the contrary of what she mtended, 
for England was practically converted to Piotestautism 
m her reign 

Latuuer, Bishop of Worcester, and Ridley, Bishop of 
London, were burnt together under the walls of Oxford 
m 1555, and followed six months later by Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury His faith had wavered for 
a short time, and he had signed a promise to recant his 
opinions, but he withdrew the promise, and at the 
stake thrust first into the fliames bis right hand which had 
wriiten the recantation, saying, "This shall burn first” 

Sco p 61 
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Altogether some three hundred martjTrs suffered 
under the persecutions of Queen Mary, and the country 
grew more and more miserable and discontented A 
war with France, which the queen undertook to aid her 
husband, Philip of Spam, was very disastrous for Eng- 
land In it Calais, the last contmental possession of 
the Crown, was lost, after havmg been m Enghsh hands 
ever smce Edward III captured it m 1346 

In 1558 the queen died, forsaken by her husband, 
who had gone off permanently to the Continent, and 
detested by her people, havmg m five years by her 
persecutions made the establishment of Protestantism 
mevitable under her successor 


CHAPTER XY 
ELIZABETH (1558-1603) 

The new queen, Ehzabeth, daughter of Henry VIII 
and his second wife, Anne Boleyn, was a woman 
of a very different character from her sister Mary 
Character Although she inherited from her mother a 
of Ehra full share of femmine vanity and love of plea- 
sure, she had a man’s bram and decision 
Her Tudor blood showed itself, not only m the courage 
and imperious temper which she inherited from her 
father but also m the caution and economy that 
descended to her from her grandfather, Henry YII 
Commg to the throne m a time of great difficulty 
and trouble, she steered her way successfully through 
the rehgious and political difficulties that beset her. 
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Her people came to regard her mth admiration and "" 
confidence, while England rose under her rule to such 
a pitch of strength and glory, as to make the Elizabethan 
Age one of the brightest pages m her history 

Elizabeth was not a woman of strong religious feel- 
mg, and, like her father, she was not m favour of either 
Romanism or Protestantism She did not wish to be 
the slave of the Pope, neither did she mtend that the 
more violent reformeis should mtioduce all the changes 
they desired Her aim was to ofiend neither Cathohcs 
nor Protestants, but to lead them both mto the " middle 
course ” of an English National Church, which should 
be both orthodox and mdependent 

Circumstances, however, compelled her to lean to 
the Protestant side The Cathohc bishops havmg re- 
fused to recognise her as queen, Ebzabeth was forced 
to depose them, and to'send for the survivmg bishops 
of Edward Vi’s creation, who were m exile abroad 
She chose as the new Archbishop of Canterbury Matthew 
Parker, a wise aqd pious man, who guided the Church 
of England with discretion through this difficult time 
Changes m the seivice were mtroduced, the English 
Liturgy was restored, and the Latm Mass was forbidden 
But there was no serious attempt to enforce obedience 
by persecution In this Elizabeth’s wisdom was re- 
warded, for withm ten years all Catholics of moderate 
views had jomed the National Church 

One of the queen’s first actions was to refuse the 
hand of Phihp of Spam, who was anxious to keep his 
hold on England by marrymg her To strengthen her- 
self against him Elizabeth made a treaty with Fiance 
For the first twelve years of her reign the country was 
free from foreign war , for though Phihp was incensed 
agamst Elizabeth, he was too much occupied with bis 
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persecution of the Protestants in the Netherlands to be 
able at present to attack England 

It was from the sister-kingdom of Scotland that 
Elizabeth’s first troubles were to come The Queen of 
Scotland, Mary, was her nearest relation, and therefore 
heiress to the throne of England, being the 
Queen of granddaughter of Margaret, SLster of Henry 
Scots VIII In 1561 Mary’s husband, Francis IL, 
Kmg of France, died, and the Queen of Scots returned 
to her native land, which she had not seen since she 
was a child The Reformation had taken a strong hold 
of the country duimg her absence, and Protestantism 
had been declared by the Scottish Parhament to be 
the religion of the realm 

Mary was a zealous Romanist, and roused much 
enmity by her efforts to support the old faith She 
made an unhappy marriage with her cousin Henry, 
Lord Damley, a worthless young man who treated her 
very cruelly His crowning offence was to cause her 
secretary, an Italian named Rizzio, to be killed m her 
actual preseuce at the palace of Holyrood After this 
Mary hated her husband bitterly, and she consented to 
a plot made by the Earl of Bothwell, a great Bordei 
lord, to murder Darnley Bothwell carried it out by 
blowing up Dainley’s house with gunpowder and slay- 
ing him as he attempted to escape 

It was well known that Bothwell had been the 
author of this wicked deed, and when the queen soon 
after married him, the Scottish nation rose m indigna- 
tion against her and forced her to abdicate Her inf ant 
son, James VI, was proclaimed king His uncle, the 
Earl of Murray, ruled for him as regent, and at once 
made an alliance with Elizabeth 

But Queen Mary, who possessed great beauty and 
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fascination, had still a strong following among her 
Romanist subjects She managed to escape from Loch- 
leven Castle, where she was imprisoned, and put her- 
seK at the head of her party Bemg defeated at 
Langside, she fled from her enemies and came 
to Carlisle, claunmg protection from her 
cousm the Queen of England (1568) Ehza- 
beth did not send her back to Scotland, where she 
would undoubtedly have been put to death, but kept 
her m captivity, movmg from one castle to another for 
twenty years, under strict supervision 

Mary, naturally resentmg this restramt, made many 
plots against her cousm, and, as she was the heiress 
to the throne, she was aided by many Enghsh Romanists, 
who desired to see her queen, m order to have their 
own rehgion restored One of these plots led to the 
“^ismg m yie_North " a rebeihon headed by-the^ark 
o f N orthumberland and Westmorland, the heads of 
the gieat famihes of Percy and Neville (156^ They 
mtended to make Mary queen, and marry her to the 
ambitious Duke of Norfolk, But Ehzabeth easily put 
down the rismg and spared both Mary and Norfolk. 

In 1570 the Pope, Pms V , issued a Bull of Deposition 
agamst the Queen of England, declarmg that her 
kmgdom was taken from her and transferred to her 
cousm, Mary of Scotland The result of this Bull was 
another plot of the Enghsh Romamsts agamst Elizabeth 
The Duke of Norfolk, though she had pardoned him 
for his share m the Rising of the North, agam conspired 
agamst her, mtendmg to marry the Queen of ^ho 
Scots and place her on the throne The con- Ridoifi 
spiracy is known as the Ridolfi Plot, from the 
name of an Itahan banker who served as the go-between 
ot the Enghsh conspirators and the King of Spam, 

p 
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Philip II hnd promised to '■ond Spanish iroopi to help 
the iJiikc of Norfolk, Inil the plot vrs dibcovorui b} 
Ehrabclh’s nhlc niinislcr, Bobcrl Cecil 'Lord Pnrloioh, 
and I he trciiclicroti'i liiiko and other leaden-, ^voro c\o- 
ciilod The rarhiuiicnt •named In behorU Queen Mar} 
also, but Ilh/abolli rofu';ed iirr ronsctiL 

Rchgiom ^rnr^ ^ccro non rapine^ both in rranco and 
in iho Nh'lhorlands where the Protestants had taken 
arms to jirotect lhcnis<-Kos apainst the jioracculions of 
their CUhohe rulers Eh/abeth v,oulii not po to s.ivr 
on behalf of those Prolf'*nnt insurL,vnts who a^ivin and 
again appealed to her to take up their cime, hut ahe 
sent help to them and allowed hundreds of Etnrhsh- 
men to go as aohmteers to aid their armies 'J'lic 
French Prole' tants or Jiugucnols ns thc\ vero called, 
siiflored r tcrribio nia'stcro on St BartholoniLi/s l)n}, 
nanricra when .soino 20 000 of them v ere 

of at E-vr- trcacheroinl} shuiuhtured m Pari^- hy the 
iiioion'"” order of Kiiuj Charles IX IXcn after this 
Eln ilioth would lake no acme measures in their aid 
Idle} were, however able to hoM their own, and to 
compel King Charles to make terms with them and 
grant them tolciation 

In the Nolhorlands a gallant stnipgk w is earned 
on by the Protestants under illiani Prince oi Or.ango 
'igainsi the ann} of J'king Philip of Spam ■'\lioso best 
gonoin] the Duke of Alva, was boat on off in 1070 by the 
ms'irgonts 

ICngland in the meantime, during the LweniM }oars 
of peace that followed Ehraboth’s accession, was 
prospering at the expense of her nnfortiinalo noigh- 
honrb Proleslant artisans and nicrchnnUs from France 
and the Netherlands canio to sctlle hero, bringing their 
mduslrics and s.calth to tbn land whore tho} could live 
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vnthout fear of persecution But, most of all, England’s 
maritune trade prospered Bemg at peace "witli other 
countries her ships could come and go freely, and her 
seamen got mto their hands all the commerce of 
Northern Europe, and navigated as far as the Mediter- 
ranean and the Baltic 

There "svas an even more attractive field for the 
English sailors in the Far West, where reports of the 
vast wealth of America drew all adventurous spirits as 
with a magnet The Spaniards had plundered the old 
empues of Mexico and Peru, gaimng great hoards of 
gold, and they claimed to have the sole right to 
America and its trade This made Enghshmen only 
the more eager to gain a footing m the western world, 
and the great sea captains of Elizabeth’s time, Sir 
John Hawkins and Sir Francis Diake, had man) 
collisions with the Spaniards, from whom they carried 
off great stores of treasure 

In 1583, Burleigh and Walsingham, the queen’s 
faithful ministers, discovered a new plot against her 
This was a widely-spread scheme for an attack Throck- 
on England by all the Cathohc powers com- morton’e 
bined Armies were bemg prepared by 
France and Spain for an mvasion, while the Enghsh 
Romanists were to rise m favour of the Queen of Scots, 
and place her on the throne To aid the mvaders, 
“Throckmorton’s Plot ’ was organised by an English- 
man of that name, who undertook himself to assassmate 
Elizabeth The plot was discovered, and Throckmorton 
executed. After this the queen at last gave up the 
pretence of neutrahty toward Spam, and, dismissing 
Kmg Philip’s ambassador, prepared for regular war 
(1584) 

Elizabeth was now forced to give open help to the 
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Protestants of the Continent, and she sent her favounte, 
the Earl of Leicester, with an army, to the Netherlands, 
where the Englishmen fought weU, though they won 
no great battles The brave Dutch Protestants were 
much m need of encouragement, for they had suffered 
a great loss m the death of their leader, Wilham of 
Orange, who was assassmated by a fanatic, hired by 
Spanish gold At Zutphen a small body of 500 English- 
men made a brave fight agamst the whole Spanish 
army, and retired without great loss, though the 
battle cost the Me of Sir Phdip Sidney, a brave and 
accomphshed young gentleman, whose romance, “The 
Arcadia,” had already made him famous Far more 
important, however, than the domgs of the army were 
the exploits of the English seamen, who from the 
moment that the open war agamst Spam began 
asserted a clear supremacy at sea 

Yet another conspiracy of the English Cathohes 
was at this moment discovered For some years past 
many secret missionaries of the old faith had come 
over m disguise from the Gontment to stir up con- 
spiracies against the queen Anthony Babmgton, a 
Babmg gentleman of Derbyshire, had been persuaded 
ton’s Plot, by one of these emissaries, a J esuit priest 
1686 named Ballard, to agree to murder Elizabeth 
m her own palace The Queen of Scots gave her 
approval to this plot, and wrote to the Kmg of Spam 
beseechmg him tc send his armies to rescue her from 
prison, and declarmg that she made over to him her 
right to the throne of England Babmgton and his 
friends were detected, caught, and executed , but the 
Enghsh people demanded that Queen Mary should 
also suffer for her share m those many conspiracies 
Urged on by her ministers, Ehzabeth allowed the 
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Queen of Scots to be put on her tnal She was 
found guilty, and Parliament besought the Queen to 
have her beheaded immediately After three 
months’ hesitation Elizabeth signed the death- Queen 
warrant of her cousin, which her mmisters tiary 
caused to be carried out at once, fearmg that the 
queen might retract it The captive Mary of Scotland 
was executed at Fothermgay Castle (1587), after havmg 
been for twenty years a prisoner m the hands of her rival 

The people of England felt nothing but satisfaction, 
now that there was no longer a Catholic heiress to 
the throne The young Kmg James of Scotland, to 
whom Mary’s right to the throne of England had 
passed, had been brought up as a Protestant in his ovm 
country 

But Philip of Spam accepted the legacy of her 
nghts to the English crown which Mary had left him, 
and began to prepare for a great naval expedition 
against England, which should avenge her death and 
place him in possession of the throne His great 
flotilla, “the Invmcible Armada,” as the ..The 
Spaniards called it, took a long tune to get invmcibio 
ready Before it could start, Su Francis AJinada.” 
Drake made a descent on Cadiz, and burnt no less than 
10,000 tons of shippmg which lay in that harbour 
He returned to England, boasting that he had " singed 
the King of Spam’s beard” This disaster caused 
further delay, and the Armada did not start till the 
spring of 1588 It consisted of 130 vessels, half of which 
were great " galleons ” of the largest size known at that 
day, carrymg 8000 seamen and nearly 20,000 soldiers 
The admiral, the Duke of Medma-Sidoma, was, how- 
ever an mcompetent commander, and his crews were 
meiperienced. 
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The English vessels were •> great, contrast to their 
enemies’, for they were nearly all very small, but they 
were armed with heavier guns and were manned by 
capable sailors, under old sea captains who had learned 
their trade in long years of explormg and buccaneormg 
across tho Atlantic — men hke Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobisher The admiral was Lord Howard of EflSng- 
ham, who proved worthy of tho confidence tho queen 
placed m him 

The Armada was sighted off the Lizard on July 28, 
and the English fleet at once put out of Plymouth to 
meet it The Duke of Medma-Sidonia had made up 
his mind not to fight at once, but to pass up tho 
Cliannol to tho Straits of Dover Hero he meant to 
get into communication with the Duke of Paima, who 
held an army m Flanders ready to invade England as 
soon as the Straits were seized by the Spaniards As 
the Armada moved slowly up the Channel, the small 
English ships sailed in, around, and among the big 
galleons, pourmg a steady artillery fire on the un- 
wieldy vessels, which could not pursue them m return, 
and the Spaniards sufiered terribly from the cannonade 
The Armada stopped at Calais, finding that the Duke 
of Parma could not come to meet it, as a Dutch fleet 
was blockmg the ports of Flanders The Enghsh then 
sent fire-ships m the night among tho crowded vessels 
as they lay at anchor, which caused a panic and did 
much damage Two days later a final engagement 
between the fleets was stdi more disastrous to the 
Spamards, and Medma-Sidonia lost heart and fled 
away north to the German Ocean, mtendmg to make 
his way homeward round the northern capes of Scot- 
land But a strong gale sprang up, which dispersed 
and shattered the great flotilla, of which only fifty-three 
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vessels ever returned to the ports of Spam The wrecks 
of the rest were strewn along the rocky shores of the 
Western Highlands and Ireland 

Elizabeth had organised a strong land army and 
put herself at its head at Tilbury, ready to fight the 
mvaders if they should succeed m crossing the Straits 
The whole country responded with enthusiasm to her 
appeal, and the dangers from without had drawn all 
parties together, so that for the future plots and con- 
spiracies m England were no longer to be feared 

The domination of Spam over Europe was at an 
end, and the outlook for the Protestants throughout the 
Contment became brighter In the Netherlands the 
Dutch established their independence m the “Seven 
United Provinces,” though Belgium still lay under the 
yoke of Spam In France the Huguenots continued 
their struggle for liberty, until Henry of Navarre, m 
1594, won the crown, and granted them complete peace 
and toleration by the celebrated “ Edict of Nantes ” 
Elizabeth carried on a naval war agamst Philip II 
for the next fifteen years, by small expeditions directed 
agamst Spam and its possessions m America and the 
West Indies The queen’s love of economy would not 
allow her to spend enough money to fit out a large 
armament, but the small expeditions succeeded m 
intiictmg a good deal of harm on Spam, and in estab- 
hshing the supremacy of England on the seas 

Dunng these years the first English colomes were 
planted by some of the adventurous sea - captams 
Sir Walter Raleigh established one m North 
America, which he named Virgima, after his 
mistress the “Virgm Queen" He brought 
from thence the two products that are always con- 
nected with his name — tobacco and potatoes The 
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latter years of Elizabeth vrere also notable for the 
rapid growth of the merchant navy Trade with dis- 
tant lands was for the future carried on mainly by 
English ships, bnngmg great mcrease of wealth to the 
seaports of their own land The countryside, however, 
did not profit in the same way, for neither the land- 
holders nor the peasants had as good a position now 
as m the days before the Reformation, and from the 
tune of Ehzabeth dates the ever nsmg importance of 
the cities of our land 

The pohtical and commercial greatness of England 
(vas accompamed by a correspondmg growth m the 
realms ot mtellect To the reign of Elizabeth 
Letter William Shakespeare (born 1564), the 

gieatest English dramatist and Francis Bacon 
(born 1561), the greatest Enghsh philosopher Other 
distinguished names of the time are those of the poet 
Edmund Sponsor, author of " The Faene Queen ” , Sir 
Phihp Sidney, writer of “ The Arcadia ” , Hooker, the 
political philosopher , Marlowe, the dramatist, and 
many others 

A new rehgious problem grew up m the later years 
of the queen’s reign, raised by the more extreme Pro- 
testants Influenced by intercourse with the 
PnntRDs and the Huguenots on the Contment, 

they desired to do away with the ritual and 
organisation of the Enghsh Church, to have no bishops 
or canons, no ornaments in the churches and no fixed 
ceremonial m the church services They came to be 
called “ Puritans,” because they declared that they 
wanted nothing but “the pure Gospel” The queen 
had no sympathy with their views, and punished them 
severely when they wrote or preached against the 
National Church. 
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There is one dark page in the history of Elizabeth's 
reign to which we must now turn , it is covered by the 
records of Ireland 

Henry VIII had extended the English influence m 
that country beyond “ the Pale/’ or district which lay 
around Dublm, but Elizabeth went further, Affairs 
and divided the whole land mto shires to be in 
ruled by shenfis on the Enghsh plan But Ireland 
the Irish people resisted her officials, desmng to hve 
as they had done hitherto, under their own half-inde- 
pendent tribal chiefs Hence there resulted a ternble 
and lengthy conflict The Irish rose agamst the m- 
comers, plundeiing and murdering, and were put down 
by the Enghsh troops with ruthless severity, whole 
districts bemg laid bare and every male person slain, 
while the women and children were left to starve 

The two chief struggles of the Irish against the 
establishment of the English rule were that of the 
tribes of Munster, under the Eail of Desmond (1578- 
83), and that of the tribe^o^ Ulster (1595-1601), led 
by O'NeiUe, Earl of Tyrone The first of these was put 
down, after a long struggle, by Grey, the Lord Deputy 
of Ireland , the second, which was aided by troops from 
Spam, was a stdl more serious matter The queen sent 
her favourite, the young Earl of Essex, m command of 
the army agamst Tyrone Essex, however, did not 
suppress the rebelhon, but made terms with the Irish 
leader Elizabeth and her council refused to carry out 
the treaty that Essex had made, and the war with Tyrone 
went on, until m 1601 he made a complete submission 
to the queen, after bemg defeated by Lord Montjoy 
But the whole island was left m a condition of misery 
and depopulation 

The Earl of Essex was indignant that his treaty had 
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been rejected, and, presuming on the queen’s favour, 
he began to gather a party of the Puritans together 
— for he was a strong Protestant — to overthrow the 
mmisters of state (1601) His ill-planned re- 
of Ebwx. failed ignommiously, and he was caught 

and imprisoned The queen would not pardon 
his rebellion, and sufiered him to be beheaded for 
treason, though after he was dead shq bitterly re 
gretted him 

The last years of the great queen’s reign were now 
come Eh^abeth had outlived all her own generation, 
both friends and foes Philip of Spam was dead, and 
her faithful ministers, Burleigh and Walsmgham, had 
passed away But she retained her vigour and her 
powers of governmg Only eighteen months before her 
death she showed her cleverness in doahng with the 
Parliament In 1601 the Commons made a 
vehement protestagamst“monopohes” — grants 
made under the royal seal to mdividuals, to 
allow them to be the sole vendors or makers of certain 
articles of trade The queen came down to Parhament 
m person, and seemg that the feelmg of the House was 
very strong on the subject, she gracefully yielded the 
point, and won enormous applause by announcmg that 
all monopolies should be at once withdrawn and made 
illegal 

In 1603 Elizabeth died m her seventy-first year, 
consentmg on her deathbed to name James, Kmg of 
ScotKnd, as her heir 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE EARLY STUART PERIOD 

Jmies I (1603-1625). Chables I (1625 till 1640) 

With the accession of King James the Wo kingdoms 
of England and Scotland were for the first time united 
under one ruler, and our history for the future becomes 
th.at of Britain, not of England alone King James was 
a man of thirty-seven, the son of the unhappy Queen 
Mary of Scots He had not mhented either her courage 
or her talents , he was timid, vam, and garrulous, and 
although he possessed considerable hook-learning he 
had no judgment, and was always guided by worthless 
favourites. 

On his arnval m England the Puritan party pre- 
sented an appeal to James, called the Millenary Petition, 
because it was supposed to be signed by 1000 ministers 
(though as a matter of fact it bore less than 800 names). 
The petitioners complamed of the rites and ceremonies 
prescribed in the Prayer-Book, and begged him to do 
away with bishops, and purify the land from the remams 
of Popish superstitions The kmg invited the Puritan 
ministers to meet him at the Hampton Court Hampton 
Conference (1604), where they should discuss Court 
these matters with some of the bishops. But Coa 
James had already made up his mmd agamst 
the Puritans, and the only good thmg that came of the 
conference was that an order was given for a new 
translation of the Bible, the “ Authonsed Version,” 
which IS in use at the present day. The Puritans went 
away m displeasure, and began to desert the National 
Church and form various sects of their own. 
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Robert Cecil, Lord Burleigh, son of Ebzabotb’s great \ 
minister, was made Earl of Salisbury by Bung James, 
and ruled wisely for him during the first nine years of 
his reign One of bis first acts under his new master 
was to deal with a conspiracy called " Cobham’s 
” Cobham, Lord Grey, and Sir 

Walter Raleigh, the explorer, had formed a 
conspiracy, which was behoved to aim at deposing the 
kmg and puttmg his cousin, the Lady Arabella Stuart, 
daughter of the younger brother of his father. Lord 
Damley, on the throne Though tho gudt of the 
accused persons was never clearly made out, the kmg 
and Cecil caused them all to be imprisoned, and the 
unfortunate Lady Arabella remamed m captivity for 
the rest of her life 

Another and more famous conspuracy was the Gun- 
powder Plot of 1605 This was the work of some fana- 
The Gun- ^i^al Cathohcs, amongst whom were Thomas 
powder Percy, a relation of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, Catesby, and Sir Everard Digby Garnet, 
the chief of the English Jesmts, knew of the plot, though 
he was not an actual conspirator 

They succeeded m hirmg a cellar under the Houses 
of Parliament, and filled it with barrels of gunpowder 
It was their mtention to sot fire to the gunpowder and 
blow up the kmg, prmces, Lords and Commons on the 
5th of November, when the king was to open Parha- 
ment A Cathohc rismg and Spanish invasion were to 
follow But one of the conspirators wished to save his 
own cousm. Lord Monteagle, a Cathohc peer, and wrote 
him a mysterious letter, boggmg him not to attend the 
opemng of Parhament on account of a great blow that 
was impending Lord Monteagle showed the letter to 
the kmg, and the plot was discovered Guy Fawkes 
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a fanatical soldier of fortune, who had been told off to 
set fire to the tram of gunpowder, was found hiding in 
the cellars under the Houses of Parhament On the 
news of his capture the other conspuators rose m arms, 
but were easily put down Those of them who sur- 
vived the fightmg, together with Fawkes and the 
Jesuit Garnet, were put to death The result of the 
plot was to make the laws agamst the Romanists more 
severe than before, for the people and Parhament alike 
were mad with rage agamst the promoters of the plot, 
and beheved that every Cathohc m the realm was 
imphcated m it 

King James showed his usual want of wisdom by 
failmg to understand that, although he was kmg, he 
could not govern without the consent of Parhament, 
He beheved m what was called the “Divme 
Right of Kings,” and held that kmgs derived 
their right to rule horn Heaven, not from any 
choice by their subjects He therefore thought that 
he could dispense with ordmary laws and customs at 
his own pleasure In consequence of these views he 
became involved m never-endmg quarrels with his 
Parhament 

The kmg had made a peace with Spam m 1604, 
which was very unwelcome to the English people , while 
m 1608 he stdl further offended the Houses by mcreas- 
mg the customs-duties at the ports on his own authority 
When, three years latei, his great mimster Cecd, Earl 
of Sahsbury, died, matters became worse, for James 
now allowed his unworthy favourites to interfere in the 
offices of state One of these favourites, a young Scots- 
man, Robert Ker, whom the kmg made Earl of Somer- 
set, for three years directed the Pi ivy Council, until his 
crimes led to his fall James replaced him by another 
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favouiite, George Villiers, a young LeicestersLire aquiro 
whose influence was to piove most disastrous to the 
kmg himself and to his heir, Prince Charles ViUiers, 
wn — who became later Duke of Buckmgham, was a 
Duke of handsome, ambitious, and arrogant young man 
Bucking He possessed considerable abihty, and soon 
gained complete ascendancy over the kmg 
and prmce, encouraging them m courses hateful to the 
English nation 

An alliance with Spam was the last thmg the people 
wished for, but Bung James was set on carrjong it out, 
and sacrificed for it the hfe of Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
great explorer Raleigh had — after twelve years’ im- 
pnsonment in the Tower for his share m Cobham's Plot, 
— been allowed by the king to make an expedition to 
South Amenca m the hope of finding rich gold-mmes 

He did not find the gold, but came mto conflict 
with the Spaniards there , so on his return to England 
the kmg had him arrested and beheaded, on the old 
charge of havmg been concerned m the conspiracy of 
1603, but really m order to propitiate the King of Spam 
(1618) 

James now thought of cementing the alhance with 
Spam by a marriage between his son Prmce Charles 
Tjie and a Spamsh prmcess This led to a foolish 
spaniBk adventure on the part of the young prmce 
Marriage go actually set out, accompamed by Buck 
mgham, on a secret expedition to Spam, hopmgE to 
wm the afiections of the prmcess and the consent of 
the Eing of Spam to the marriage But when the}' 
came to Madnd they found that Phdip IV was shocked 
at theu disregard of royal etiquette, and had no mten- 
tion of concludmg the match, so after some futile 
attempts at negotiation they returned home Enraged 
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by his faiiuro in this matter, Buckingham resolved to 
revenge himself by an alliance witli France, the old 
enemy of Spam. For once public opinion vras with the 
favouiite, for war vith Spain was always popular m 
England, and an alliance with France was easily arranged , 
it was sealed by the bctiothal of Frmce Charles to the 
French kmg’s sister, Henrietta Maria 

This breach with Spam mduccd the king to in- 
tervene more vigorously m another struggle on 
the Contment In 1618 the famous “Thirty Years’ 
War” had broken out m Germany The 
first leader of the Protestant party agamst Thirty 
the Emperor Ferdmand was Frederick, the 'S'cara’ 
Elector Palatme, who was married to James’s 
daughter, Elizabeth Frederick had been beaten by 
the Emperoi and his Spanish allies, and turned out 
of his dommions The English people had boon 
anxious to send an army to restore him, but the lang 
had hitherto held back for fear of offending Spam 
Now Parliament was allowed to voto hberal subsidies 
for an army to be sent to Germany — which, unfortu- 
nately, accomplished little or nothmg 

The death of King James in 1625 loft the country 
m a sadly different position from that of the England 
or Elizabeth Her greatness was departed On the 
Contment she was no longer feared or respected, while 
the nation itself was in a state of discontent and 
resentment against the royal power, which showed 
that a revolution must soon take place 

In two spheres only was the ingloiious reign of 
James I marked b}’’ some success The first was the 
realm of trade and colonial expansion, which steadily 
increased throughout the bcgmnmg years of the 
century The most important event in this sphere 
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was the first foundation of the “New England" colo 
nies in North America The settlers were 
^giand. of Nonconformist Puritans, who left 

their native country to escape the harassmg 
laws to which they were subject (1620-28) 

The other region m which the reign of James 
showed a certain success was Ireland, where another 
rebeUion of O’NeiUe, Earl of Tyrone, was crushed, and 
his dominions m Ulster were portioned out among 
English and Scotch settlers, who formed a large and 
prosperous Protestant population m the north of the 
island 

Charles I was m every way superior to his father 
He was a handsome, stately man, of cultivated min d 
and artistic tastes, and he was smcerely rehgious and 
Character attached to the Church of England But he 
of was, like his father, convmced that a king 

Charles I niight act accordmg to his own pleasure, and 
that the Parhament had no right to prevent Inm from 
carrjong out his wishes Bemg of a self-rehant and 
obstmate temper, he would not yield before the opposi- 
tion of the Commons, and thus came about the great 
struggle which cost him his life 
j The Parhament, which Charles summoned on his 
I accession, soon perceived that Buclungham’s influence 
was as strong over the new kmg as it had been over 
' his father Havmg no confidence m the favourite’s 
I ^ powers of administration, they would not grant the 
1 ' large sums of money he demanded m order to con- 
I tmue the war with Spam, and they gave the customs 
‘ revenue of the kmgdom, called “ Tumiage^and- Pound- — 
age,” only~for~on6'year^to~the-kingj~aJ_though_it-had _ 
j been usual m thejatejreigns to^give^icToF^e wIiole*o! 

> a kin g ’s life Nevertheless, Buckmgham sent an ex- 
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pedition to Cadiz, Tvhich failed so miserably that 
Parli am'enUvas proVedlto have been justified in its low 
Dpinibn of his ^apaci ty.(l625) 

"'AUIHiT time the French kmg, Lewis XIII , whose 
sister, Henrietta Maria, was now married to King 
Charles, asked his brother-m-law for the loan of some 
ships of war, as his own nav^ was small and weak 
Chailes granted his request , but when the Enghsh 
people heard that their ships were bemg used by the 
French king to fight against the Huguenots at La 


R ochelle,^ their indignation was gieat, for^ England 
al'trig'8 — sympathised — with — bhe~~J ]rench E rotestants/ 
Buckingham was blamed for_ th is also, and whe n 
^femienttmettr again 1 1 - presented a^petition 

agamst^lieUavom-ite It declared that he had lent 
the ships to France, contrary to the interests of the 
realm and of the Protestant faith, and that he had 
raised illegal taxes (the “ Benevolences,” or forced loans 
which had been first used by Edward IV.) ^ But the 
lung would not hsten to these complaints, and im- 
mediately dissolved Parliament ^ ^ 

Yet Charles had been moved by the outcry about 
the ships, and quite suddenly he and Bucking- 
ham now made an entire change of policy French 
Throwing over the French alliance, they alliance 
declared war agamst King Lewis, and 
Buckingham raised a great armament to go to the help 
pf tW Huguenots at La Rochelle 

f^^Another disastrous failure wars the result of this 
ex]^ditio^ , and while he was ojtgunismg a ne\y Death 
fi^'o^'^o^ake another attempt, the AavLmirft'b''^6;^^bK^^ 
was assassinated at Portsmouth by an officciT “Eham 
named Felton, w^Hia(L.a_gneyance_agamst_Jiim. 
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Ghailes now took no new adviser into his con- 
fidence, but proceeded to act as his oivn prime mmister 
He summoned Parliament for the third tune, hopmg 
to get supplies from it for the war, now that the 
obnoxious favourite had disappeared The Commons 
at once presented to him the celebrated 
Petition “ Petition of Right,” which asked that certam 
of Eight ancient rights of Enghshmen should be for- 
mally 1 e-granted by the kmg Among other thmgs 
it demanded that no “Benevolences” or forced loans 
should be exacted, and that no man should be put 
m prison except on a stated definite charge, or kept 
there without bemg tried Until these demands were 
granted, no money should be voted to the kmg 
Charles, after some hesitation, gave his assent, and the 
subsidies were granted But within a few months ho 
began to raise Tunnage and Poundage, which had not 
been legally granted to him for more than a smgle 
year, and to imprison those who refused to pay 
Seemg that the Commons were gomg to oppose his 
domgs, he dissolved Parhament agam, and for the next 
eleven years he proceeded to rule without it, accordmg 
to his own -will Several members of the late Parlia- 
ment were imprisoned by him — Sir John Ehot, one of 
the best men of his day, was ^nt to„the-Towwt7'where 
he died m captmty IHredljaears later 

Charles’s two-chief counsellois m the unhappy time 
that followed were William Laud, Archbishop 
bishop of Canterbury, and Thomas Wentworth, Lord 
Land. Strafford 

Laud was an earnest but narrow-mmded man, whose 
heart was set on crushing out Puritanism m the 
country The result of his actions was that all the 
Puritan party m the CL arch deserted it, and jomed 
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the ranks of ^Dissent, so th'it during the eleven years 
vrhen Charles ruled Irithout a Parhament the number of 
Nonconfofin^ts m England was increased threefold 
" Strafford had m his early life been one of the 
members of Parhament who most opposed .jjjg 
Buckmgham and his doings, but after the Earl of 
duke’s death he joined the kmg’s paity, and starafford. 
became the foremost of his mmisters He was first 
made “President of the North,” ^e governor of the 
northern counties of England, and later, Lord Deputy 
of Deland. In both these posts he ruled by a system 
which he called " Thorough,” which meant a resolute 
persistence m settinsr aside all customs and con- 
stitutional usages that stood m the way of the kmg’s 
will He reduced Ireland to a more perfect obedience 
than it had ever known before The country pros- 
pered under him, and he kept up a large aimy, and 
encouraged trade and manufactures But he showed 
a ruthless disregard for law and morahty, and his 
deahngs with the native Insh were especially hard 

The kmg earned on his government by many 
measures that were contrary to the law of the land, 
\^and the arbitrary court of the Star Chamber inflicted 
Ix^eavy fines on all who resisted his tyranny Some of 
its sentences were extraordmanly cruel A lawyer 
named Prynne had wntten a book protestmg against 
the immoral plays that were put on the stage, the 
Court declared that his remarks reflected on the Queen 
Hennetta Maria, who was very fond of plays, so he was 
sentenced to have his ears cut off and pay a fine of 
£5000 

One of Charles’s impositions was the celebrated “Ship- 
money ” In ancient times the counties along the coast 
of England had paid a special tax, in time of war, to 
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provide vessels for the navy Charles had made peace 
both with France and Spam, but he now proposed to 
raise this tax from every shire m England as an 
annual payment John Hampden, the member 
Money Buckmghamshire m the last Parliament, 
refused to pay this tax but when the case was tried 
before the courts the judges decided m the kmg’s 
favour, and Hampden was fined (1637) 

The country was gradually becoming more and 
more discontented and ready to rebel, but it was from 
Scotland, not England, that the first rismg came 

The cause of the outbreak was Charles’s attempt to 
force Episcopal government and High Church doctnne 
on the Scottish Fork, which had no bishops and held the 
doctrmes of Calvm, the most extreme of the early 
contmental reformers 

Both James and Charles had tried to mtroduce 
changes m the northern Church, but had met with a 
sturdy resistance Now it was Laud who made up his 
mmd to convert Scotland to his views He had issued a 
set of “ Canons,” or Church rules, m 1636, which were, 
however, disregarded by the Scots The follownng year 
a new Book of Common Piayer was ordeied by the 
king to be taken into use m all the churches m 
The Scotland This led first to riots m Edmburgh 
National and then to the formation Cf the “National 
Covenant Covenant ” — a solemn agreement by which 
the Scots bound themselves to resist tyranny and 
Popery The General Assembly of the Scottish Church 
then condemned the new canons and Book of Common 
Prayer (1638) 

The kmg regarded this as rebellion, and began to 
prepare for a war with Scotland But he soon found 
that he could not get together an army for this pur- 
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pose Half the people m England thought the Scots 
wore m the right, and Charles could obtpm neither 
recruits nor money for his enterprise So he took the 
desperate step of summonmg a Parliament to grant 
him supphes 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE GREAT CrPlE WAR fie40-1649) 

The two Houses met in the spring of 1G40, and the 
Commons, led by J ohn Pym, member for Tavistock, at 
once announced that they would discuss their 
grievances before they could thmk of makmg short 
grants of money Charles immediately dis- Pariia- 
solved the Parhament before it had sat three 
weeks Hence it is known as “ the Short Parhament " 
Raising some thousands of pounds by ship-money 
and other illegal methods, the king got together an 
army, but it was so untramed and so unwillmg to 
fight agamst the Scots, that it disbanded after the first 
skirmish at Newburn, and the troops of the Covenant 
were able to occupy Northumberland and Durham 
Charles summoned Stiafiford from Ireland to help him, 
but even the great Lord Deputy could not make the 
discontented army fight, and m despair the kmg agam 
called Parliament together (November 1640) 

This assembly, which was to gam the name of “ the 
Long Parhament,” lasted many years It fought out 
with Charles the great dispute whether the ThoLone 
“ sovereignty ” of England was for the future ParUa 
to be in the hands of the kmg, or whether the 
wdl of the Commons (ropresentmg the people of the 
country) was to bo the highest power of the land, 
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When Paihament met, Pym at once took the leader- 
ship of the discontented party, and withm eight days 
Strafford was impeached and sent to the Tower It was 
Tnaiaad shown at his trial that he had been guilty 
oxeou- of many ciuel and illegal acts m his govemor- 
tioa of ship m the north of England and m Ireland 
Strafford chief charge against him was that he 

had advised the kmg to brmg over troops from Ireland 
to reduce the English people to obedience , and although 
this was not clearly proved agamst him, he was found 
guilty of treason and sentenced to death Charles had 
pledged his word to Strafford to save h is life, but the 
angry riotmg of the people of London hightened him , 
he allowed the execution to take place, and Straf- 
foid went to the block murmuring, “ Put not your 
trust in prmces" (May 12, 1641) This selfish and 
cowardly sacrifice of his faithful servant turned the 
hearts of his subjects fiom Charles more than ever 
His other coimseUor, Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was also impeached on the same charge of treason He 
was accused of illegal acts m the Star Chamber and the 
Court of High Commission, of which he was undoubt- 
edly guilty, and also of secretly encouragmg Popery, of 
which ho was as undoubtedly mnocent But he was 
not tried at once, only kept imprisoned m the Tower, 
where he was to spend more than two years before he 
was brought up for judgment 

The Long Parliament then proceeded to various 
measures of reform It abolished the two great uncon- 
stitutional courts of the Star Chamber and High Com-/ 
mission , it declared th at ship- money_and. be nevolenc es v 
were illegal, and provided that Parhament should _be 
called together every th ree^ycars. 

All these were wise and just enactments, but now 
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tho extreme pmrty m the House proceeded to dra-w up 

a sclieme for altering the whole govemment 

of tho Church of England, in the direction of Eoot and 

Puritanism, and for abolishing bishops alto- Branch 

gether This was called “ the Root and Branch 

Bill;" from a term used m a great petition in its favour 

sent in by tho city of London (Mai’ 1641). 

Tins sweeping measure was at once opposed by all the 
moderate men m tho House who romamed Churchmen, 
andP^TH and his party, after many fierce debates, agreed 
to drop it But a division in the P.arhament had now 
shown Itself, and Charles began to hope that the Church 
party and the moderate men would m future take his 
side, because they saw that the extreme section of re- 
formers might prove as tyrannic il rs the long himself 
At this time troubles broke out m Ireland, which were 
to do great harm to the kmg and his cause Since 
Strafiord’s iron rule had ended, the Irish wore resolved 
to oe revenged for their sufferings under his govern- 
ment, and a great religious rebeUion burst out 
Tho Cathohe natives, who formed the large Irish 
majority of the population, arose to cast out Behcliioa. 
and slay tho English colonists in tho island, and to 
force tho kmg to remove tho laws against Romanism. 
They murdered tho unhappy colonists by thousands, or 
drove them out of their dwellings m tho cold autumn 
i’ weather, so that they died of exposure or starvation 
[' j Unhappily for tho kmg, the rebels declared that 
i they acted by his orders, and wore not striking against 
f him, but only agamst the English Parliament and the 
I^rotestant religion. Tho Puritan party m England 
•?^ere ready to behove this, or any other accusation 
niade against Charles, and when Parli.amont met in 
tlie winter (1641-421. they showed their indignation 
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by putting forth “ the Giand Remonstrance," vrhich 
. summed up all the illegal acts that Charles had icom- 
mitted smco his accession They Tient on to propose 
another bill for the “reformation'' of the Church of 
England, -Rhich ■n^as carried after much opposition 
. ( * After this, the moderate paity, both in the House 
' hnd all over the country, passed over to the kmg’sl side 
‘■I’hoy were forced to choose between a king, who though 
junwiso and tyranmcal was yet a good Churchman like 
5 . themselves, and the Parhament that vas ruled by 
extreme Puritans who wished to v reck (the old Church, 
and they reluctantly but firmly threw in their lot with 
Charles 

Fmding that ho had now a strong body of supporters 
m Parliament, the king made an effort to subdue his 
enemies by coming down suddenly to the House of 
Commons with an armed retinue, to arrest the five 
chiefs of the Puritan party — Pym, Hampden, Hazplrigg, 
Holies, and Strode But they had received warning of 
his approach, and fled to the City, where they wore re- 
ceived and protected by the London mihtia 'This foolish 
action of Charles showed that the moment ho had power 
he was ready to resume all his illegal methods, and from 
henceforth it was felt that the quarrel between the lung 
and Parliament could only be ended by war Each party 
now prepared for the struggle by gathormg armies and 
munitions of war On August 22, 1G42, the long set 
up his standard at Nottingham, and bade all his friends 
come to him At the same time the aimy of the Parlia- 
ment, under the Earl of Essex, marched north from 
London The civil war had begun 

The country was now divided mto two parties — the 
Royalists (who were often called the Cavaliers) and the 
Parhamontarians (who were named Roundheads, because 
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they wore their hair cut short, instead of in the flowing 
curls w'hich were fashionable at that tune) The king’s 
party fought because they believed that the Crown and 
the Church were in danger The Parliamentarians took 
up arms to preserve the ancient rights of the realm agamst 
the tyranny of a kmg London and the eastern counties 
were strongly in then favour, while the Cavaliers were 
m a majority in the West, the North, and Wales, The 
Midlands were divided m their aUegianco 

Charles moved from Nottingham to assemble his 
forces at Shrewsbury In the army that mustered 
there the cavalry wore very numerous, for the larger 
part of the countrj^ gentry had jomed the kmg, while 
the infantry wore less strong and less well-equipped 
The king gave the command of the army to Lord 
Lmdsey, while his nephew, Prince Rupert of the Pala- 
tinate, VOS general of the horse 

The Parliamentary forces which Essex gathered at 
Northampton had a laige and formidable body of foot- 
soldiers, but their cavalry was weak and mefficient 
The first conflict took place m October, when Charles 
had marched towards London and was overtaken 
by the Parhamentary army at Edgehill, on Battle of 
the borders of Warwickshire and Oxfoid- Edgehill, 
shire The Royahsts on the hillside swept 
down on the army of Essex in the plain below, and the 
long’s cavalry drove the enemy’s hoi semen before 
them Led by the reckless Prince Rupert the Cavahers 
pursued the fugitives for miles, talong no thought for 
the mam battle that was gomg on behind them. Here 
the result of the conflict was very difiereut, for the 
foot-soldiers of Essex had burst through the Royalist 
centre, and captured the kmg’s standard and the whole 
of his artillery * So when Rupert returned m the e\ en- 
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mg he found that instead of being a Royalist victory 
the battle was an indecisive one each party held the 
same position as before the fight But the kmg’s army 
had the advantoge of lying nearer London than his 
enemies, and if Charles had now marched resolutely 
on the capital he might perhaps have taken it 

Instead of domg so he only ent as far as Brentford, 
and then sent proposals for peace to the Paihament, re- 
tiring with his army on Oxford, which he made his 
headquarters durmg the next two years While the 
campaign of Edgehdl took place, fightmg vas going on 
all over England In the East the Roundheads every- 
wheie carried the day, while in the West and North the 
king’s party tiiumphed 

The negotiations that went on through the winter 
mouths came to nothing, for the Parhamcnt demanded 
the right to call out and officer the mihtia, and msisted 
on the “ reformation ” of the Church of England mto a 
Presbyterian kirk Chailcs would not accept these 
conditions, and the struggle had to go on, though both 
parties now found it hard to mamtain 

To procure money the king summoned a Parlia- 
ment at Oxford, to which a majority of the House of 
Lords and nearly a third of the House of Commons 
came This body granted him the right to raise 
forced loans, and to take customs duties all over 
the realm but as the richest part of England was not 
m his hands this did not amount to much The cam- 
pa^ of 1643 had no more decided results than that ol 
the previous year The king and Essex fought no 
great battle, though their armies watched each other 
aU through the summer, and there were some small 
skirmishes, in one of which, at Chalgrove Field, was 
dam Hampden, the second man m importance among 
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the I'arhamentary leaders But in the West the 
Royalists under Sir Ralph Hopton -were successful in 
several fights, and in the North the Marquis of New- 
castle won a victory at Adwalton Moor, and subdued aU 
Yorkshire save the toivn of HuR Ho would also have 
conquered Lincolnshire but foi the resistance of a new 
force which opposed him, the levy of the “ Associated 
Counties," a local army of the shires of Norfolk, Suffolk 
Essex, Cambridge, and Huntmgdon, m which Ohvei 
Cromwell, soon to be known as the best soldier m 
England, served as general of horse 

In the autumn the king laid siege to Gloucester, 
but withdrew from it when Essex m.uched to its 
rehef But ivhen the Parhamcntarian aimy turned 
back toivards Loudon, having accomplished its Battle of 
errand, Charles threw himself acioss its path, Newtnryy 
and offered battle at Newbury A fierce fight /, 

followed the Parliamentary troops tried to pierce 
through the royal host, while Pnnee Rupert made un- 
successful attempts to break through the sohd masses 


of the London tram-bands The combat was mdecisive, 
and when night came the kmg was alarmed to find 
that his powder was exhausted, and retired on Oxford 
(August 1643) 

Both parties were now trying to gain help from with- 
out to aid them in the struggle The Covenanters of 
Scotland promised to send an army to aid the Parha- 
ment, who gave a pledge in return that the Kirk of 
Scotland should bo preserved, and that the Church of 
England should bo " reformed ” after the same pattern, 
and adopt Presbyterian methods of government. This 
treaty was the last work of Pym, who died six weeks 
later 


The king at the same time sought aid from Ireland, 
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making peace ■nath the rebels there, in order that the 
Lord Deputy, Ormonde, should be free to send over his 
army — the troops that Strafford had tramed — to help 
m the English wars Charles also engaged some native 

0 



Insh levies, belongmg to the " Cathohc Confederation,” 
which the msurgents had formed The news that those 
fanatical Romanists, who had committed the Ulster 
massacres, were co min g to fight them, raised the 
Puritans to greater indignation than ever against the 
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Early in 1644 those new forces on each side were 
in the north of Eng;land The Irish levies landed at 
Chester, but were defeated and dispersed at Nantwich 
by a Parhamentary army under Fairfax, who was then 
joined by the Scots They had crossed the Tweed in 
January, and pushed theu way slowly south driving 
the Royalist army under the Marquis of Newcastle 
before them. The king then sent Prince Rupert out 
from. Oxford, with a large force of cavalry, to streng- 
then Newcastle, while the "Associated Counties” army, 
under Lord Manchester and Ohver Cromwell, arrived 
to help Fairfax and the Scots 

At Marston Moor, near York a great battle was 
fought m which the forces numbered more than 20,000 
men on each side Here Newcastle’s horse Battle of 
broke the Scottish infantry and the cavalry of Harston 
Fairfax, but then dashed off the field in pur- 
smt of the fugitives (as at Edgehiil), while the 
rest of then host under Rupert himself, was defeated 
by Ciomweli’s weR-irained Eastern horsemen, and the 
Royalist mfantry was broken up and aispersed. The 
day ended in a complete victory for the Parliamen- 
tarians, and utterly destroyed the king’s power in the 
north of England (July 2 1644) 

This disaster would have ruined the Royalist cause, 
if it had not been for a victory won in the Battle 
south-west by the kmg himself at Lost- of Lost- 
withiel in Cornwall There the whole aimy 

of Essex was captured or dispersed Bv this 

T . - -r. T ‘ Second 

untoward event the victorious Parliamentary Battle of 

forces from the north were forced to march NeT?-bury, 

down to protect London There foPowed 

another indecisive battle at Newhuiy, after which 

Charles withdrew once more to Oxford. 
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The Parliament now tried agam to negotiate with 
the kmg, but without result, and then they took a step 
which made any further attempt at peace un- 
o:^Lanl°*^ possible They brought the old Archbishop of 
Canterbury out of prison and executed him 
It was a cruel action, only mtended to grieve the king 
and to satisfy the hatred of the oxtieme Presbytenans 
(January 10, 1645) 

In this winter an important measure was taken m 
hand by Parhament — the reorganisation of their army. 
They realised that professional soldieis would be better 
commandeis than the great peers and the pohticians 
who had hitherto led their forces A “ self-denymg 
ordinance ” was therefore passed, by which the members 
of both Houses of Parhament gave up their mihtary 
posts One exception was made, m favour of Oliver 
Cromwell, who was acknowledged to be the best cavalry 
officer on the Parhamontary side The “New Model 
Army,” as it was called, was now created — a force of 
20,000 picked men, imdor Sir Thomas Fairfax, the 
victor of Marston Moor, with Cromwell as second m 
command The Cuirassiers or “ Ironsides,” whom 
Cromwell had levied and tramed from the yeomen of 
the eastern counties, the stronghold of Puntanism, 
were very able and zealous soldiers, ivho regarded the 
war against the kmg as a religious duty 

The “New Model” met the kmg’s army at the 
great battle of Naseby m the followmg year, where it 
Battle of complete victory Prmce Rupert, as 

Naseby, usual, after a successful charge pursued his 
enemies far away, while Cromwell’s cuirassiers 
broke to pieces the Royalist infantry and won the day. 
For the next eight months the kmg was a fugitive 
m the Midlands, ridmg about with a body of two or 
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three thousand horse, constantly pursued by the 
enemy 

Misfortune met the armies of his supporters also, 
both m the north and the irest In Scotland the 
Marquis of Montrose, who had raised the Royal standard 
m the Higlilands, after winning some brilhant suc- 
cesses was defeated at Philiphaugh, while the Royal 
army m the west of England was crushed by Fairfax, 
who took Biistol (September, 1646), diove his enemies 
mto Cornwall, and forced them to lay down their arms 
(March, 1646) 

Charles now lost all hope, and when the Roimd- 
heads began to muster for the siege of Oxford, he took 
a desperate step Leavmg that town m disguise, he 
rode to the camp of the Scottish Covenanters at Newark, 
and gave himself up to them The Scots were charies 
wiUmg to restore him to the throne if he would gives 
take the Covenant and impose Presbyterianism hunseif 
on Endand But the kmg, a conscientious 

Scots 

man according to his lights, would not give 
up the Chuich to which he belonged Irritated at his 
refusal, the Scots delivered him to the Parhament, 
after first exactmg the payment of £400,000 for then 
expenses durmg the last campaign — a transaction which 
led the Royalists to say that they had “sold their king” 

For some time Charles was kept m easy and 
honourable confinement at Holmby House, m Noith- 
amptonshiie, while he earned on negotiations with 
his conquerors The Presbytenans, who were m the 
majority m Parliament, now wished to disband the 
army, as its work was fimshed But the New Model, 
which was largely composed of " Independents ” — dis- 
senters who rejected Presbyteiianism and wished for the 
toleration of all sects — refused to be disnoissed The 
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soldiers, ■with the approval of their leaders, Fairfax and 
Crom'well, prepared to resist the Parham ent, and a body 
of 500 horsemen rode secretly to Holmhy and seized the 
king, brmgmg him to the headquarters of the army 
Marchmg on London, the Independents put to flight 
many of the Presbyterian members of the House of 
Commons, and then they proceeded to treat with the 
king They ofiered him liberal terms AU sects of 
religion should be tolerated, all exiled Royalists par- 
doned except five , and Parliament was to be given the 
control of army and na'vy for a period of ten years 

Unfortunately, Charles did not accept this moderate 
offer Ho hoped that, while the Presbyterians quar- 
relled 'With the army, he might be able to free himself 
from both, and made arrangements that his partisans 
aU over the country wore to nse m arms m his favour 
at a given signal 

The kmg succeeded m escaping from his soldier- 
guards, and reached the Isle of Wight Hero the 
governor of the island kept him m security at Caris- 
brooke, but did not send him back to the army 

In the spnng of 1648 the rismg of the Royahsts, 
which Charles had planned, took place It began m 
Scotland, where the Duke of Hamilton led an army 
south across the Tweed, while msurrections broke out 
all over England, in Kent, Essex, Cornwall, the eastern 
counties, and m Wales 

Fairfax and Cromwell, however, ■with great "vigour 
and skill put do^wn the whole rebelhon m less than 
Battle f months of hard fightmg Fairfax sub- 

Preston dued Kent and the eastern counties, while 
CromweU crushed the nsmg m Wales, and 
defeated the Scottish army at Preston (Sept 1648) 

The second Ci^vil War thus ended m utter disaster 
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to tlie Royalists Tlie temper of the army was so fierce 
that all the captured leaders of the nsing were executed, 
and vengeance on the king himself was resolved on. 
To secure it the leaders of the soldiery resolved to 
terrorise the Parliament A leadmg Independent 
officer, Colonel Pride, marc)ied on Westminster, and 
turned out ah. the Presbyterian members of the House 
of Commons, aUowmg only sixty Independent 
members to enter it This scandalous outrage 
was caUed “ Pride’s Purge,” and the ridiculous 
remnant of the House which remamed sittmg was styled 
in derision “ the Rump ” A bhl was passed by them 
appointmg a High Court of Justice to try the kmg. 
When it was seen that Charles’s life was aimed at as 
weU as his crown, many of the leaders of the Inde- 
pendents, mcludmg Fairfax, the chief of the whole 
army, drew back, and many members of the High 
Court refused to sit in it But the army, with Crom- 
wch as its leader, was determined on the kmg’s death 
When Charles was brought before the court, which 
was presided over by a lawyer named Bradshaw, he 
declared, with perfect justice, that it had no right to 
try a kmg of England, and refused to answer 
any questions put to him. Ignormg this plea Execu- 
the judges sentenced him to death, and on the tion of 
30th January, 1649, he was executed before 
the windows of Whitehall Palace. The dignity and 
calm courage with which he met his death impressed 
all the people, and by the Royahsts he was regarded 
as a saint and martyr. 


a 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND CROMWELL 
( 1649 - 1660 ) 

Immediately aftor the long’s execution a republic was 
proclaimed England was to be a “Commonwealth,” 
governed by the House of Commons and a Council of 
State But the House was no more than the small 
body of Independent members who were left sittmg 
after “ Piide’s Purge,” and it was obliged to act accord- 
mg to the will of the army Smco Ireland and Scotland 
would not obey the new government, Cromwell was 
sent out agamst them His first object was to conquer 
Ireland But before saihng he had to reduce his oivn 
army to submission, for a sect called “the Levellers,” 
from their wish to make aU men equal, arose m mutmy 
Cl om well shot several of their leaders, and pardoned 
the rest of the band Ho then took over a powerful 
army to Ireland, whoie he crushed the Irish Royalists 
Crom ■'i^Lo jomed with the Romamsts to oppose him 
well m Two of the enemy’s strongholds, Drogheda 
Ireland Woxford, were taken by storm, and every 

man of the garrisons slaughtered These terrible 
massacres terrified-* the Irish, and they made little 
more resistance After this Cromwell left General 
Ireton to complete the conquest of Ireland, and re- 
turned m haste with part of his army to fight the 
Scots ■* 

After the long’s death the northern realm had 
refused to follow the example of the south, or to 
abohsh royalty The Prince of Wales had ’been pro- 
■N claimed king, as Charles II, and he had now arrived 
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m Scotland, where he took the oath of the Covenant, 
and put hims elf at the head of the Scottish army, 

Cromwell fought a successful battle at Dunbar and 
took Edmburgh But while he was pushing on mto 
the mtenor of Scotland, Prince Charles and his aimy 
shpped past him and entered England, to raise the 
southern Royalists m their aid Cromwell pursued them, 
and won a complete victory at Worcester, which 
he used to call “the ciownmg meicy,” for it Battle of 
put an end to the Civil War, and the Royalists WorceBter, 
were never agam able to nse agamst him 
Prmce Charles wandoied as a fugitive for some weeks, 
and then escaped to Fiance Ciomvell was now com- 
mander of the arm}^, as Fairfax had renounced his 
position after the long’s execution But the govern- 
ment of the country still lay m the hands of that 
remnant of Parhament which people called “ the 
Rump” Now Ciomwell vas not only a great general, 
he was anxious to be a leformer of the hfe and rehgion 
of his country He vushed, after the battle of Worcester, ' 
that “ the Rump ” should come to an end, and a neiv 
House of Commons be elected wluch should really 
represent the people But when he suggested this, 

“ the Rump ” showed no wish to dissolve, and declared 
that it should sit for three years more, m order to 
pass important measures of reform m the constitution 
The Parhament had engaged m a war with Holland 
over matters of trade The English fleets iveie generally 
successful, led by Robert Blake, a colonel of horse, who 
became for the time an admiral, and turned 
out an excellent one The Dutch commander, 

Van Tromp, on one occasion won a battle, 

after which he sailed down the Channel with a broom 

at his masthead, boastmg that he had swept the seas 
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clear. But tlio following spring, Blake beat him m two 
fights, at the latter of which the gallant Dutchman was 
slam (Juno 3, 1652), after which a peace was made 
which was advantageous to England. 

Before the Dutch war was ended the Parhament, 
Vrluch had worn out the patience of the army and the 
country, was suddenly dissolved by CroraveU himself 
Ho first made an angiy speech to thorn from his place 
among them, and then, calling m his soldiers, bade 
them turn the membeis out, and “Take away that 
bauble,” — the great mace which lay on the table before 
the Speaker, and was the emblem of the dignity of the 
Commons (Apiil 20,]1663) 

CromwcU then summoned another Parliament, whoso 
members wore chosen by a committee, of which he was 
president This illegally-created body was called Bare- 
boncs’ Parhament, from the strange name of one of its 
chief members, “ Praise-God Barobones ” But it soon 
dissolved Itself, as, m spite of the manner m which it 
had been chosen, it would not fall m with Cromiv ell’s 
views He therefore published a new scheme for the 
ruhng of the country, c,alhng it " the Listrument of 
Cromwell, Government,” -which provided that England 
Lord Pro- should bo govcmcd by a "Lord Protector” 
tcctor House of Commons of a " new model,” 

which was to bo summoned m the foUo-mng year 
In it members for Ireland and Scotland were to sit, 
a thing never seen before 

Cromwell became Lord Protnetor, and -n as kmg m 
all but name His office was to bo held for Me, and ho 
was to summon and dissolve Parliament, which could 
pass no bill without his consent 

The government of the Church was his first concern 
A body of men called "Tncis” were appomted, who 
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vrere to give the livings throughout the land to clergy 
of any Protestant sect who apphed for them, the only 
conditions bemg that each candidate should 
be a man of good character, and a behever 
in the essential doctrmes of Chnstiamty But 
as the use of the Church of England Prayer-book was 
forbidden, the Episcopahan clergy did not avail them- 
selves of this offer At least half the nation were still 
Churchmen, and Cromwell’s well-meant arrangement 
was of no use to them , they could only meet by stealth 
to hold their services 

The “ New Model Parliament,” which met in Sep- 
tember, 1654, lasted but five months, for it was anxioua 
to restrict the Lord Protector’s power, so he dissolved 
it as soon as he could, and for eighteen months ruled 
despotically After this he appointed mihtary gover- 
nors all over England The country was kept m good 
order, but bitterly resented bemg ruled by the army, 
and Cromwell himself was continually discovenng plots 
against Ins life 

Scotland was also quiet under the Protector’s govern- 
ment, and Ireland was held down by a cruel system, 
which was designed to drive all the native Insh into 
the province of Connaught, while the rest of the island 
was divided up among Enghsh and Scottish settlers 

Master of Great Britam, the Protector was deter- 
mmed that this country should be respected abroad 
as it had been m the days of Ehzabeth His crom-weU’o 
foreign policy was the same as that of the Toreign 
great queen — resolute opposition to Spam, as 
the foe of Protestantism, and as the monopolist of the 
trade of the Indies In 1655 Cromwell declared war on 
Phihp TV , and for several years the British fleets under 
Blake and other commanders gained many successes 
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over the Spaniards at sea On the Continent Cromwell 
allied himself with the French long, Lewis XIV, m 
war against Spam The greatest proof of the power 
of England at this time was the fact that Cromwell was 
able to mterfere to prevent the Duke of Savoy, far 
away m Italy, from persecutmg his Protestant subjects, 
the Waldenses (1655), 

But though victorious abroad, the Protector could 
not build up a stable constitution at home He agam 
summoned a Parliament (1656) which was loyally 
mchned toward him, and even pressed him to assume 
the title of king, but he could not persuade it to 
consent to the settmg up of a new House of Lords 
Cromwell therefore dissolved the assembly without any 
new constitution having been formed 

His health had been much tried by the difficulties 
of government, and by the perpetual fear of 
^ro^eii ^ssassmation, and m the summer of 1658 he 
was seized with an illness which ended with 
his death on September 3 — the seventh anmversary of 
the “ crowning mercy ” of the battle of Worcester 

He left England great and prosperous, but unhappy 
and discontented, for Ohver, although well-meanmg, 
had become a tyrant, and the nation resented bemg 
held down by force Ho had smcerely desired to use 
his power for his country’s good, yet m his own day he 
was bitterly hated, and by a large part of the people 
regarded not only as an ambitious usurper, but as a 
h^ pocnte, who used rehgion as an excuse for his own 
selfish schemes 

The Council of State appomted Cromwell’s son, 
Richard, Lord Protector after his father’s death But 
he was a quiet country gentleman, with no ambition 
or desire to govern The army was determined not 
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to lose its hold on the country, and a hoard of ofl3.cers 
forced Kichard to dissolve the Parhament 
which he had summoned on becoming Pro- 
tector After this he resigned his office, and 
retired to live at his country house. 

England was now left without a Protector and with- 
out a Parhament The army resolved on restoring the 
old “ Kump Parliament ” — the most incapable and the 
most despised of aU the bodies that had ever ruled 
Ensrland. At the same time the various leaders of the 
troops began to fah out among themselves, each wishing 
to fill the place of Cromwell 

There was a general feelmg m the country that the 
only way out of these troubles was the restoration of 
the old constitution of England, with King, Lords, and 
Commons, 

Ere long Geoige .M onk. the general of the army m 
Scotland, entered mto negotiations with the exiled 
Pnnce of Wales and the chiefs of the Enghsh 
Koyahsts He maiched on London and caused 
the surviving members of the old “ Long Parha- 
ment” (the last undoubtedly legal Government that 
England had possessed) to meet and issue writs for a 
new House, which assembled under the name of the 
" Convention Parhament ” Convcn- 

Monk then openly treated with the exiled tion Pax- 
Pnnce about a restoration of the monarchy, Ji3,nient. 
and Charles promised m his “Declaration of Breda,” 
so called fiom the Dutch town wheie it was signed, 
that the past should be forgotten, and that he The Reo- 
would govern constitutionally and grant re- toration, 
hgious toleration. 

In May 1660 the Prince of Wales was formally 
mvited to return, and when he landed at Dover 
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on May 29, he was hailed as Charles II. amid national 
rejoicmgs. 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE BESTORATION AND THE REVOLUTION 

Charles II (1660-1685) James II (1685-1688) 

The new king had spent fourteen unhappy years in 
exile, and was firmly resolved that whatever happened 
he "would never go on his travels agam ” So, though 
he would have liked to have absolute power, he felt 
Char- he must not run the risk of ofiendmg the 

acter of nation And though his own leanmgs were m 
Charles favour of Romanism, he professed himself a 
zealous member of the English Church so as to please 
his people He was a selfish, heartless, immoral man, 
entirely given to the pursuit of pleasure, but possessed 
of a clever wit and careless good-humour, which won 
him an easy popularity. He married a Portuguese 
prmcess, Catharine of Braganza, who brought him as 
dowry the city and island of Bombay, the foundation of 
our Indian Empire 

The Parliament disbanded Cromwell’s standmg 
army, and declared that .all who had fought against 
the kmg m the old wars were forgiven, with the excep- 
tion of those who had sat m the " High Court of Jus- 
tice ” which condemned Charles I to death, of whom 
thirteen weie executed and twenty-five imprisoned 
The bodies of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton were 
taken from their graves and hung on the gallows — a 
horrible and unworthy action for which there is no 
excuse 
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An ofJDblivion and. Indemnity ” -was passed to 
cover the domgs of the Government of the last twelve 
years The greatest difficulty was the settlement of 
the Church, and this problem remamed unsolved when 
the first Parliament of Charles II was dissolved m 
December 1660 

The new Paihament which assembled m the follow- 
ing year was fuU of devoted Royahsts, and was called 
“ the Cavaher Parhament ” By it the Church 
settlement was earned out m the most sum- ofUm 
mary way An “Act of Uniformity” was fonmty 
passed, which was meant to force the Puritans either 
to conform or to leave the Church The Book of 
Common Prayer, shghtly revised, and the Thirty-Nme 
Articles were to be the rule of faith, and every minister 
was ordered to declare his assent to them or else to 
vacate his benefice. The laige majority of the Puritan 
clergy conformed, but some two thousand refused 
obedience, and were expelled from their livmgs on 
St Bartholomew’s Day, 1662 

Other biUs were passed which were aimed at the 
Puritan laity The “Corporation Act” requiied that 
all mayors, aldermen, and office-holders m the cities 
or boroughs of England should take the Sacrament 
accordmg to the Anghcan ntes on assummg their 
functions The “ Conventicle Act ” forbade rehgious 
meetmgs of Dissenters If more than five 
persons assembled for worship they were venticie 
considered to be a " conventicle ” and pun- Act aaid 
ished The “Five Mile Act” forbade any the Five 
mmister who had refused to sign the "Act 
of Uniformity ” to hve within five miles of any city or 
corporate borough 

The chief minister of the realm in the days of the 
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Cavalier Parliament vras Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon, 
He was one of the survivors of the Long Parliament, 
and had been among the reformmg members of that 
body, until the Puritans began to attack the Church, 
and then he jomed the Royalists All through Charles’s 
exile he had followed the prmce, and his daughter, 
Ann e Hyde, was married to James, Duke of York, the 
kmg’s brother. He was an honest and capable but 
not a very strong man, whose aim was to preserve the 
balance between the kmg’s rights and the power of 
the Parhament, but m this he failed to satisfy either 
Charles or the Commons 

A naval war with Holland, caused by the same 
jealousies m matters of trade which had led to the war 
of 1652, was the chief pohtical event of Clarendon's 
administration It was an unwise and unsuccessful 
undertakmg, m which two old military men. General 
Monk and Prmce Rupert, commanded the Enghsh fleet 
with no very briUiant results Its most disgraceful 
episode was a raid up the Thames, executed by a Dutch 
squadron m 1666, when the great dockyard at Chatham 
was surprised and burnt 

Two giievous troubles came upon the city of London 
m the years 1665 and 1666 The first of these was the 
Tiio Great Plague, which raged m the capital with 
Great awful severity, the crowded and ill-b ml t tovra 
Plague being a place where infection spread rapidly 
At least 100,000 persons perished of this terrible sickness 

London had hardly recovered from the Plague 
when, m the next year, a fresh calamity came upon it — 
,pjjQ the Great Eure A chance conflagration was 
Fire in spread by a strong wmd, and swept away two- 
London thirds of the inhabited houses of the capital 
All the great buildmgs of mediseval London perished in 
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tho flames — the old cathedral of St Paul’s, eiglity-eight 
other churches, the Guildhall, and countless noble 
mansions and halls The Great Fire was not without 
Its benefits, however, for tho city w?s rebuilt with 
wider streets, so that it became a moro healthy and 
convenient place to live m 

In 16G7 tho Dutch war was ended by the Peace of 
Breda, with some disgrace but no loss to England, for 
by it was gained the important Dutch colony of New 
Amsterdam m North America, which has changed its 
name to New York Tho want of success of the war 
was unjustly imputed to Clarendon, and ho lost his place 
as the king’s chief minister, Icarmg England to live in 
exile until his death 

Charles now took five of his unscrupulous friends 
to bo his chief advisers This mmistry was called 
tho “Cabal” — from tho Hebrew word cabala, which 
means strange and mysterious knowledge — 

’because they wero supposed to laiow all the 
lung’s secrets, and because the initials of their names 
spelt “ cabal.” They were Clifford, Arlington, Bucking' 
ham, Ashley, and Lauderdale Tho two first were 
Romanists, which made tho people regard them with 
suspicion Buckingham was tho son of Charles I's 
favourite, a debauched and unscrupulous man Ashley 
and Lauderdale had been on tho Puritan side, but gave 
up their principles for tho sake of pow er and position 

Charles had set his heart on two things The first 
was to free himself from tho control of Parliament , the 
second to get toleration, if possible predominance, m 
England for the Romanists To further his schemes 
tho kmg entered into alliance with his cousin, Lewis 
XIV., the powerful and ambitious monarch of Franco, 
who was the champion of Romanism on tho Contmont 
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In the iniquitous “Treaty of Dover” (1670) Charles 
undertook to help Lewis m destroying Holland and 
dmdmg up the Spanish Netherlands In return for 
this he was to receive a subsidy of £200,000 a year from 
France, and to get the aid of French troops to help m 
restormg the predommance of the Cathohcs in England 
This last clause of the treaty was secret, and known 
only to the two Romanists m the CabaL 

Charles, havmg prorogued Parhament, then declared 
war on the Dutch, while the French kmg launched a 
great aimy mto the Netherlands and Holland But 
the Dutch saved themselves by a heroic resistance 
Then fleet fought a drawn battle mth the Enghsh, and 
thus held off a naval invasion, while the young Prmce 
William of Orange saved Amsterdam from the French, 
by breakmg down the dykes and lettmg m the water 
all over the country, so that the enemy were driven 
back by the floods (1672) 

As a first step m his plot for favouring the revival ^ 
of Romanism, Charles now issued a “Declaration of 
jjg. Indulgence,” suspendmg the laws against the 
claration Romamsts and Dissenters But the popular 
of indul- indignation roused by this was so great that 
gence began to fear he would lose his crown , 

so, when Parhament met and desired him to withdraw 
the “Declaration,” he^gave way On this the Parlia- 
ment passed the “ Test Act,” which excluded all Non- 
conformists — Protestants and Romamsts alike — from 
oflScial positions The Catholic mimsters, Clifford and 
Arlington, had to resign, and the kmg’s brother, James, 
was also obhged to give up his post as Lord High 
Admiral, for he had become an avowed Romamst 

The downfall of the Cabal was followed by peace 
vath Holland, and the appomtmont, as chief minister, of 
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Thomas Osborne, Lord Danby, 'prho Tvas a good Church- 
man and an enemy of Franco The Princess Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Duke of Yorlc, who was heiress 
to the throne, was married to William of Orange, an 
arrangement which T\as very popular m England, for 
the young prmco was a zealous Protestant, and had 
won great applause for his gallant resistance to Kang 
Lewis XIV. 

Charles, however, contmued to conduct secret ne- 
gotiations with France, and some of these became 
known, and caused the downfall and imprisonment of 
Danby For though the mmistei had only acted under 
the long’s warrant (and was himseK opposed to the 
schemes), the Park ament declared that “ the long could 
do no wrong,” and that the responsibility for his acts 
falls on the mmister Thus the theory of “ ministerial 
responsibdity ” was proclaimed as part of the con- 
stitution 

The versatile and unscrupulous Earl of Shaftesbury, 
though lately a member of the “ Cabal,” had now be- 
come the lung’s deadly enemy, .and was continually 
stirrmg up trouble, by w.ammg the nation of Charles’s 
desire for absolute pover and for the estab- 
hshment of Rom.anism Ho had a largo Popiah 
following, called the ” countrj party,” and Plot 
found a tool in a disreputable clergyman named 
Titus Oates, who came fonvard and told of a Popish 
Plot, which he professed to have discovered 

This ho declared to bo a conspiracy of Enghsh 
Cathohes to slay the lung, introduce a French army mto 
the realm, and to put J amos, Duke of York, the Icing’s 
Romanist brother, on the throne This was absurd, 
for Charles was the Cathohes’ best friend, and was 
plottmg m thoir behalf himself An outburst of frenzy’ 
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throughout the nation followed these disclosures, and 
every Romanist m England was denounced as a disciple 
of Guy Fawkes The Parhament of 1679 was about to 
pass a bill excludmg the Duke of York from the thione 
because he was a Romanist, when the kmg, to save his 
brother’s nghts, dissolved Parhament before the bill 
was passed 

One important measure had been carried before the 
Tho dissolution — the Habeas Corpus Act — which 

Habeas prohibited any man’s bemg kept m prison 
Corpus without a tnal, an old right of Biitish sub- 
jects which had been too often disregarded by 
arbitrary kmgs and mimsters 

The second Parhament of 1679 was almost as much 
under the mfluence of Shaftesbury as the first The 
nation was still m a state of agitation agamst Roman- 
ists, of whom many were bemg imprisoned or con- 
demned to death on the perjured evidence of Oates 
and his followers 

Shaftesbury and his fnends were proposmg at this 
tune to declare the Duke of Monmouth, an illegitimate 
son of Charles, heir to the throne, m order to exclude 
the Duke of York Monmouth was a zealous Pro- 
testant, and a very popular young man, who had lately 
won some military glory by putting down a rebellion of 
Covenanters m Scotland at the battle of BothweU Bng 
(1679) But to make him hen to the throne would 
have been a manifest mjustice to the Prmcess Mary of 
Orange, the Protestant daughter of the Duke of York. 

In 1680 Shaftesbury agam brought forward the 
Exclusion Bill, which declared James mcapable of 
succeedmg to the throne, and it was passed by the 
Commons but thrown out by the Lords 

It was at this Ume that the famous pohtical names 
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ttiuch. were to rule - England (for the next century 
and a half first came mto use The followers of 
Shaftesbury were called “Whigs,” after a 
fanatical sect of Scottish Covenanteis, while and 
the opponents of the Exclusion Bdl, who Tones 
upheld the divine right of hereditary succession, were 
called “Tories,” from the name of a horde of wild 
robbers who lurked in the bogs of Ireland. These 
words, which were at first mere nicknames bestowed m 
ridicule, were finally accepted m earnest, and became 
the usual denomination of the two great parties m 
English political life 

At last the reckless falsehoods of Oates began to be 
detected, to the discredit of Shaftesbury, and caused 
many of his supporters to fall away The kmg seized 
his opportunity and accused Shaftesbury of treason for 
collectmg armed followers to overawe Parliament, but a 
London jury refused to convict him He then conspired 
with Lord Wilham Russell and Algernon Sidney to raise 
a rebellion, but, being detected, fled over seas to escape 
punishment Some of his more desperate followers made 
a plot to assassmate Charles as he passed the ^he Rye 
Rye House in Hertfordshire on his way to House 
Newmarket The disclosure of this recMess 
conspiracy ruined the Whigs, and the king, profitmg 
by the turn of public feeling in his favour, seized aU 
their chief leaders and had them tried for high treason 
Lord Wilham RusseU and Algernon Sidney, although 
they had nothing to do with the Rye House Plot, were 
beheaded 

Charles was now actually m a better position to 
carry out his long-concealed plans, for settmg up arbi- 
trary government and furthenng Romanism, than at 
any previous time m his reign. But as he was pro- 
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^jaring to renew his alliance with France and increas> 
mg ina standmg army, his schemes were suddenly m- 
terrupted by a fatal stroke of apoplexy on 
n. received on his 

deathbed mto the Roman Cathohe Church, of 
which ha had been so long the secret partisan 

James of York, who succeeded his brother under the 
title of James II, was m many ways a better man 
than Charles He was more conscientious and more 
courageous, and was smcerely attached to the religion 
to which he belonged But he was obstinate and 
merciless, and entirely without judgment or tact m 
the way m which he pressed his schemes, and soon 
became detested by the greater part of his subjects 
His first act was to seek out the mformers who 
had fabricated the “Popish Plot,” — Titus Oates and 
his followers, — who were barbarously pumshed But 
the cruelty of the kmg’s nature was only fully revealed 
Bion- to the nation by the way m which he put 

mouth’s down an msurrection that broke out m the 
Eohollion SUII1I110J. following his accession It was led 
by the young Duke of Monmouth, the illegitimate son 
of Charles II , whom Shaftesbury had proposed (in 1680) 
to make heir to the throne m the place of James 

Monmouth, who was a vam and presumptuous 
young man, imagmed tliat all England would rise to 
overturn a Romanist kmg if only a Protestant leader 
presented himself Archibald, Earl of Argyle, the exiled 
chief of the Scottish Covenanters, tried to aid him by 
stirring up a rismg m the Highlands, but no one jomed 
him except his own clan, and after a few days he was 
beaten, captured, and executed 

Monmouth himself, who had been hvmg m Holland, 
landed m Dorsetshire, where some thousands of coimtry- 
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men of that county and Somersetslure flocked to his 
banner, though none of the gentry would jom such a 
reckless adventurer The king’s troops easily defeated 
these half-armed insurgents at Sedgemoor (July 5, 1685), 
Monmouth, who had fled from the field and was trymg 
to escape in disguise, was caught a few days later and 
sent to London, where the kmg, after raising vam 
hopes of pardon by granting him an audience, sent 
birn to the scaffold 

Monmouth’s fate roused httle sympathy, for he had 
brought his troubles on his own head But the cruel 
punishment that fell on the poor ignorant peasants who 
had followed him shocked the whole nation Hundreds 
of rebels taken m arms were shot or hung by the brutal 
Colonel Kirke , while the barbarous Judge Jeffreys in 
the “ Bloody Assize,” as his circuit was called, « ^be 
put to death more than three hundred persons Bloody 
after the barest mockery of a trial One of the ’* 
worst instances of his cruelty was the case of the aged 
Lady Lisle, who, for merely sheltermg a fugitive from 
Sedgemoor, was beheaded 

Flushed by his victory, James promptly set to work 
to restore Romanism m the land His plan was to fill 
all offices m Chuich and State with open or secret 
Papists, and to overawe the people by a large standmg 
army ready to put down any resistance 

To give a show of legahty to his actions a mock 
lawsuit was devised. The kmg appomted a Romanist, 
Sir Edward Hales, to the command of one of the nev 
regiments that were bemg raised, and when ..^bo 
Hales was prosecuted under the “ Test Act ” Dispensing 
for acceptmg a commission without takmg 
the test, a bench of judges picked by James gave 
judgment in favour of Hales They declared that 

I 
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the king possessed a “ dispensing power,” and had 
dispensed Hales from the test After this James be- 
stowed offices on Romanists on eveiy side They were 
made judges, colonels, sheriffs, lord-lieutenants, and 
mayors, m future none but Catholics could hope for 
preferment 

The kmg next proceeded to attack the Chuich of 
England, usmg his “ dispensmg power ” to give Papists 
crown livings and the headships of colleges at Oxford. 
He even expelled the whole body of Fellows of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, for refusmg to receive the 
president whom he had appomted. 

To deal with thmgs religious James revived the 
Court of High Commission, placing the infamous 
Jeffreys, now Lord Chancellor, at its head A largo 
army was concentrated at Hounslow Heath, to be under 
the king’s hand if any sign of rebellion were shown in 
London. 

But, although sorely tried, the nation required still 
further provocation before it rose agamst the kmg 
Jamos was an elderly man, and his heiress, Mary of 
Orange, was a firm Protestant , so the people reflected 
that the king must die before long, and his bigoted 
schemes would die with him 

James began to embark on his last fatal measures 
of arbitrary government m the sprmg of 1688 Without 
callmg or consulting a Parhament he deterrmned to 
The “ De ^^sue on his own authority a “ Declaration of 
claration Indulgence,” which was to suspend aU penal 
ofindul laws against both Romanists and Dissenters 
He ordered that this Declaration should be 
publicly read by every beneficed minister of the Church 
of England This command provoked even the most 
loyal Tories to, resistance "^^en the appomted day 
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came lound the clergy, almost without exception, re- 
fused to read the Declaration The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Wilham Bancroft, and six other bishopS^ 
addressed a petition to the kmg, beggmg that they 
might be excused from havmg to issue such a docu- 
ment James, m great anger, caused the seven prelates 
to be arrested and imprisoned m the Tower A month 
later they were brought before the Court of Bang’s 
Bench, on a charge of havmg pubhshed a sedi- 
tious hbel by sending their petition to the of the 
lung, but the jury returned a verdict of “Not Seven 
guilty ’’ The news of theur acquittal was re- 
ceived with an outburst of joy throughout the land, 
and even the king’s own soldiery at Hounslow lit bon- 
hres to celebrate the event 

In the same month as the acquittal of the seven 
bishops a son was bom to the king — an event which 
had a great effect on James’s fate His young second 
wife, ilary of Modena, was, like himself, a Papist, and 
the prospect of a Romanist succession to the throne 
filled England with dismay The young prince was 
even declared 1^* some to be no son of the lung's, but a 
chdd adopted' by him m order to cut out the Pimcess 
of Orange from the succession, and this groundless story 
rec^i^d much credit throughout the country 

The birth of the Pnnee of Wales was immediately 
followed by the formation of a serious conspiracy to 
overthrow the kmg, and to invite Wilham and Marj^ 
of Orange to come over and take his place Leadmg 
men both of the Tory and Whig parties jomed m this 
plot, and William of Orange, on receiving assuiances 
that he would be supported, consented to raise an army 
and cross to England, 

When the news of Wilham’s preparations reached 
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James he realised, too late, the universal discontent 
that prevailed throughout England and the weakness 
of his position With cowardly haste he was ready to 
undo his whole policy of the last three years He 
abolished the Court of High Commission, and made 
profuse promises to respect the rights and privileges 
of the Church of England for the future But no one 
would now heheve or trust him 

On the 5th November, 1688, WiUiam of Orange 
landed at Torbay and marched on Exeter After a 
Landing insurrections began to break out all 

of the oyer the country m his favour, and, when 
Prince of James advanced with his army to meet the 
Orange lus own troops began to desert him 

and go over to jom the Prince 

Even those whom the kmg most trusted — his son-m- 
law, Prmce George of Denmark, husband of his younger 
daughter, Anne, and John Churchill, afterwards the 
famous Duke of Marlborough — absconded, and fled to 
the Dutch camp 

Seemg his army molting away, James hastily re- 
turned to London, and tried to enter into negotiations 
with the Prmce of Orange He sent oS his queen and 
the little prmce to France, and was endeavourmg to 
follow them when he was stopped by the mob at 
James Feversham, and forced back to the capital 
flies to But no one wished to keep him a prisoner, 
France and With the secret connivance of William 
of Orange he was allowed to escape for a second tune, 
and get away to Franco (December 18, 1688), 
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CHAPTER XX 

WlLIiIAM AND MARY (1689-170S5> 

There \7as now no king to summon a formal Parlia- 
ment, but William of Orange mvited a “ convention ” 
to meet and deal witli the question of the succession 
In it sat the peers and all survivmg members of the 
House of Commons who had been elected under 
Charles II After some discussions, the prince havmg 
refused either to be appointed Regent in the absence of 
his father-m-law, or to allow his wife to accept the 
crown for herself alone, it was decided to offer the 
throne to WiUiam and Maiy as jomt-sove- TheDe 
reigns with equal lights But befoie this was ciarition 
formally done, the Convention proceeded to of Rights 
draw up the famous “Declaration of Bights,” a 
document which contamed a list of the main prm- 
ciples of the constitution of England which had been 
violated by James II 

It stated that the sovereign had no powoi to dis- 
pense with or suspend laws, that every subject had 
the right to petition the kmg and should not be 
molested for domg so (an allusion to the case of the 
seven bishops) It stipulated for frequent Parhaments, 
and declared that the laismg of a standmg army with- 
out the consent of the Houses was illegal, and finallj' 
stated that no levying of taxes or loans without the 
consent of the representatives of the nation was lawful 
It also provided for the succession to the throne, which 
was to pass after Wilham and Mary to her sister Anne 
and her children. But any member of the royal house 
professing Romanism, or even marrymg a Romanist, 
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was to forfeit all claim to the crown This “ Declara- 
tion ” was afterwards confirmed and made permanent as 
the “ Bill of Rights ” 

William and Maiy swore to observe the Declaration/ 
and were proclaimed on February 13, 1689 The queen 
Char- amiable, kindly, genial woman who 

acter of was very popular , not so her husband, who, 
William though a great general and statesman, was 
respected rather than liked, for he was cold, suspicious, 
and reserved, and never loved the Enghsh people or 
expected them to love him 

From his youth up the Prmce of Orange had been 
possessed by one ambition, namely, to foil the policy of 
the bigoted and graspmg King of Fiance Lewis XIV 
was set on annexmg the Spanish Netherlands, the 
Palatinate and Lorrame, so as to brmg his frontier up 
to the Rhine He would have hked to make aU the 
Euiopean states his vassals, and so great was his mihtary 
power, that it seemed not impossible that he might 
achieve his purpose WiUiam had persuaded Spam 
and Austria to jom him m a league agamst France, 
and m 1689 he induced England also to declare war 
on Lewis 

But troubles m England, Scotland, and Ireland were 
to take up the attention of the new king for a couple 
of years, before he could use the strength of English 
armies in the contmental war 

In England the only opposition was that of a small 
poition of the Tory party, who refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to the new king These “Non- 
Jurors,” as they were called, were removed 
from their offices, but made no open resist- 
ance Among them was A rch^ hop ^ancroft , the hero 
of the trial of the seven bishops, and four other prelates. 
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In Scotland the Presbyterian party had followed 
the example of the English in offermg the crown to 
Wilham and Mary, but a rising m favour of James took 
place in the Highlands It found an able leader 
m J^ hn^G sahame of Gl averhouse, Y iBcoaafes Siindee . 
who nad^^c minil ! ^ royal foices m Scotland 

for the last ten years In the narrow pass of Khllie- 
crankie the Lowland tioops, under General Battle of 
Mackay, were caught in a trap and swept back Kiiiie- 
m disgraceful rout by the wild rush of the cr^aikie 
Highlanders But Glaverhouse himself was slam m 
the moment of victory, and the Jacobite jgarty.fell„to 
pieces when his strong and able hand was removed 
(June 16, 1689) Although the msuxrection hngered 
on for two years more m the Highlands, it was never 
a serious danger to Wilham's government 

The wrecks of Dundee’s followers were scattered at 
the skirmish of Cromdale m 1690 But a few High- 
land chiefs stiU refused their submission, and WiDiam 
proclaimed that there would be an amnesty for all who 
surrendered before Jan 1, 1692. All the Highlanders 
took advantage of this save Macdonald of Glencoe, a 
petty chief of two hundred famihes in Argyleshire 
He gave m his submission a few days later than the 
appomted date, and this was made the excuse for a 
terrible outrage Lord Stair, the Secretary of Massacre 
State for Scotland, sent a regiment to Glencoe, of 
which fell upon the unsuspectmg Macdonalds, Glencoe 
shot down the chief and all the men they could catch, 
and drove the survivors out of the valley. Wilham 
had sanctioned this cruel massacre, but only because 
he was not told that Macdonald had made hia tardy 
submission 

In Ireland the Romanists had been put mto all 
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places of trust and power by James II, and tbo Lord 
Deputy, Talbot, Eorl of Tyrconnell, armed the whole 
nation to resist WiUiam of Orange The English 
settlors, seemg the danger of their position, either 
fled by sea or took refuge m the few towns 
Ireland the Protestants had a majority In 

Ulster, where they mustered most strongly, they shut 
themselves up m the towns of Derry and EnmskiUen, 
proclaiming Wilham and Mary as king and queen, 
and imploring aid from England 

In March, 1689, James 11. landed m Ireland with a 
large bodj' of French officers, as well as arms and 
money provided by Lewis XIY He found himself 
master of the whole country except Derry and Ennis- 
killen, and ordered the siege of those places to begin , 
while the Irish Parliament passed a bill of attamdor, 
condemning to death a large number of the Protestant 
peers, gentry, and clergy who had not joined James 

The two towns hold out with desperate resolution 
Derry was only succoured after one hundred and five 
days, when a small fleet succeeded m brmgmg food to 
the stamng garnson. The Protestants of EnmskiUen 
saved themselves by an even more desperate exhibi- 
tion of courage SaUjnng out of tho town, they beat 
the blockadmg force at the battle of Newtown Butler, 
and drove it away (Aug 1689) 

In October troops at last appeared from England, 
under the cotamand of jtho Duke of Schomberg, a 
German general high m Wilham’s confidence They 
sufficed to aid the Ulstermen, and m tho foUowmg 
spnng the kmg arrived in person with large rem- 
forcements 

Ho advanced on Dubhn and attacked James’s 
army, which occupied a strong position behmd the 
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nver Boyne (July 1, 1690) William completely 
victorious, and James fled, abandonmg Dublin, and 
toolc ship for France His deserted foUmrers 
made a long resistance m the west The Battle 
Dutch general, Gmckel, who took command of the 
of the army ivhen William returned to Eng- Boyne 
land, at last subdued Coimaught and Munster, and 
forced the town of Limonck to surrender, pcrraittmg 
the Irish army to sail for Franco (Oct 1691) 

The “ Pacification of Limenck ’’ was signed by 
WiUipm’s rcpicsontativcs, granting an amnesty to the 
Insh who did not emigrate, and Icavmg them 
in possession of the limited civil and religious fic-vtion of 
rights which thoyhad enjoy ed under Cliarles II Bimcnck 
Thevo tenns, hoii over, were broken in the most faithless 
manner by the Insh Parhamont a few years later, when 
it was entirely in the hands of the victoiious Protestant 
mmonty The Insh Romanists were subjected to a 
harsh penal code, under which they groaned for a whole 
century, but they had been so cru'^bed by Wilbam that 
they never rose in rebellion till 1798 

The war on the Continent ngam'^t Lew is XIV con- 
tinued throughout tlio early years of Wilham and Mary’s 
reign without any decisive result The Tones m Eng- 
land wore disaflcctod towards the new^ Government, and 
there were many who intrigued with James II and the 
French Idng Among theso were the best -nje 
English soldier and sailor of tho day — John Froncii 
Churcliill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough, 
and Admir il Russell Tho latter, however, redeemed 
his character, and won a peerage by defeatmg the 
French fleet at La Hogue (1G92), a victory which gave 
the British full command of the Channel and tho 
northern seas 
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Peaco of 
Eyswiok 


In tho Netherlands, WiUiam, whose forces were 
increased by troops from England, was defeated at 
two pitched battles, Steenkerke (1692) and Landen 
(1693) But he was so skilful m holding his ground 
after the engagements that the enemy gamed nothing 
by his victoiies , while at Namur (1695) Wilham achieved 
the greatest success of his life, taking by storm the 
strongest citadel m Belgium After this Lewis XTY 
at last reahsed the failure of his efforts to conquer 
the Netherlands, and consented to treat with WiUiam 
Peace was secured m 1697 by the Treaty of Rysmck, 
m which the ambitious King of Franco made 
terms with England, Holland, Spam,] and 
Austria Ho had to surrender all that he 
had gained m his wars, with the exception of Strasburg, 
and to recognise William as lawful Kmg of England, 
although he stiU kept James II and his family as his 
guests at St Germams 

Only four years later, however, war broke out afresh 
on the Contment, over the question of the succession to 
the throne ol Spam. The rival claimants for tho crown 
yfere Phrhp of Anjou, grandson of Lewis XIV , and the 
Archduke Charles, younger son of tho Emperor Leopold 
Feelmg his end draw near, the Kmg of Spam, Charles II , 
declared Phdip of Anjou his heir, and when he died 
soon after, the young French prmce accepted the throne 
offered to him by tho Spanish Cortes, and was proclaimed 
as Phdip V 

Wdham dreaded the danger to Europe from the 
The union of France and Spam, and was anxious 
SpaniBh that Great Britam should jom Austria and 
Succession. Holland m a fresh alhance agamst Lewis XIV. 

But the Enghsh pohticians at this time were a sot 
of self-seeking, greedy, and demoralised statesmen, 
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whose only interest lay in party warfare Intrigues 
vnth James II , and even a conspiracy against the life 
of Wilham, were proved against some of the leading 
Tones Parliament might perhaps not have consented 
to make war on Franco if it had not been for an act of 
bravado on the part of Lewis XIV , who, on the death 
of James II , saluted his son, the prince bom m 1688, 
as King of England This was regaided by the English 
people as an unpardonable insult, aftei the agreement 
Lewis had made m the Treaty of Ryswick Tho Act 
Moreover, ni “ Act of Settlement " had recently of Settle 
been passed which decreed that after the death 
of William, ivho had lost his bright and able Queen 
Mary in 169 1, the throne should go to her sistei Anne 
But as that princess’s children had all died m youth, it 
was neccssar}^ to name an ultimate successor Parha- 
inont selected a granddaughter of James I, the aged 
Elect ress Sophia of Hanover, who, bemg the nearest 
Protestant heir, was to succeed after Anne’s decease. 

Just as King William was seeing his bchoinos on the 
point of success, and preparing for a fresh war with Ins 
old enemy, ho died suddenly, after a fall fiom his horse, 
at Hampton Court in 1702 

But hia hfe’s work had not been wasted, the Pro- 
testant succession in England was secured, and the now 
alliance to which the country had committed itself 
was destined to effectually onish the ambitious French 
king. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

ANNE (1702-1714) 

The new sovereign, Anne, the second daughter of 
James II , was a simple, kmdly woman, with no intelli- 
gence or ambition Her husband was Prmce George of 
Denmark, a dull and harmless man, who never took any 
part m the affairs of government 

For the last tweut}^ years Anne had been completely 
under the influence of her chief lady-m-waitmg, Sarah, 
Influence Lady Churchill, wife of the mtrigumg general 
of Lady who had betrayed James II in 1688, and con- 
Churchiii gpired with him against WiUiam III m 1692 
The ascendancy of the Churchills over the new 
queen was shown at once by Anne’s change of mmis- 
ters Dismissmg most of the statesmen who had been 
m power under William, the queen filled their places 
with her favourites’ friends, appomtmg Lord Godolphin, 
whose son had married Chuichill’s daughtei, chief 
minister 

'Ihe great contmental alliance which WiUiam had 
orgamsed was completed by the new Government and 
Churchill’s military ambition made him anxious to pro- 
ceed with the war which Wdliam had begun He was 
apjiomted commander- m-chief of the English and Dutch 
miltary armies, and created Duke of Mailborough in 
genius 1103 Churchill had already shown himself 
ofMnrl an able general, but, now that the opportunity 
borough (Jxsplajong his powers was given to him, 
ho revealed himself as far the greatest mihtarj' man 
that England had ever known 

He was the founder of a new school of scientific 
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RtratGgy, by ■wbich ho waiild decGiYo"lCcid^iT cum vent an 
enemy, gairiing his victones by the skilful combinations 
that preceded the battle as much ns by the actual fight 
Great as iiere Marlborough's talents as a geneial. he 
was almost as notable as a diplomatist and adminis- 
trator Ho had all the gifts of a statesman Suave, 
affable, patient, and plausible he contmued to keep 
together and organise the allied armies, and induce their 
different commanders to combmo m their operations 
His intellectual greatness makes his moral failmgfl 
seem all tho moro lamentable , for the great general was 
a faithless intriguer, read}' to sacrifice any sovereign or 
party to his own mteresls, and ho was notoiious for his 
greed and avarice, oven in an ago when bribery and 
corruption wore common among statesmen 

Tho campaign of 1704 first displayed Marlborough's 
genius Ho executed a great inaioh from Holland into 
South Germany, where bo was joined by a small b^uio of 
army of Austrians undor Prince Eugene of Eierhcun, 
Savoy, and gamed a decisive victory over 
tho French and Bavarians at Blenheim, on the iiver 
Danube 

In the same year an English fleet under Admiral 
Hooke took by surprise the almost iinprognahlo fortress 
of Gibraltar, “ the Key of the Mediterranean," ivliich 
has been an invaluable possession to England evoi 
since 

Mailborough cairicd on operations against tbo 
French throughout tho yoai 1705 , and in tho spring 
of 1706 won another great hattlo at Ramilhes, which 
gave him possession of tho whole of Belgium 

Tho armies of King Lewis suffered reverses m the 
same year botli in Spam and Italy, and the French 
s'lng sued for peace The allies unfortunately lefused 
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the reasonable terms he offered, and their obstmacj 
met a well-deserved retribution for m 1707 the fortune 
of war turned m favour of the French In the follow- 
ing year, however, Marlborough triumphed agam at 
Oudenarde, m Flanders, and captured the great frontier 
fortress of Ldle 

Lewis was agam driven to ask for peace, and was 
agam repulsed by the harsh reply of the allies, who 
demanded that he should not only surrender his 
grandson’s claim to his Spanish mhentance, but should 
send an army into Spam to' evict Kmg Philip if he 
refused to evacuate that realm At the cost of great 
sacrifices the old Kmg of France resumed the contest, 
and collected another army, which faced Marlborough 
m Flanders m 1709 

The duke, however, won a victory over the last 
Sattioof army at Malplaquet, though it was 

Mai dearly bought by a great loss of men The 

piaqnet aUies then advanced mto France, and began 
to besiege the fortresses of French Flanders and Artois. 

The only important event of domestic pohtics which 
occurred at this tune was the celebrated “ Umon with 
Scotland ” m 1707, which permanently muted the 
The Union crowns and parliaments of the two nations 
with of Britam The “ Act of Settlement ” had 
Scotland only provided for the succession to the Eng- 
lish throne, and early m Anne’s reign there seemed 
to be a grave danger of the separation of the two 
crowns on the queen’s death The Godolphm mmistry 
made a resolute attempt to brmg about a permanent 
umon of the two kmgdoms, givmg pledges for the 
security of the Scottish Kirk and the perpetuation of 
the Scottish law-courts and universities The Union 
Bill was then passed m the Scottish Parliament, and 
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for the future Scotland was represented in the United 
Parliament of Great Britain by forty-five members 
of the Commons and sixteen representative peers The 
arms of England and Scotland were blended in the 
royal shield, and m the new British flag — the "Umon 
Jack,” the white saltire of St Amdrcw and the red cross 
of St George were combined 

The Tones had been gradually legammg power, for 
the nation was, in spite of all Marlborough’s victories, 
weary of the French war, and the Wing government 
had offended the religious feehngs of many Enghsh 
Churchmen by their attempts to secure toleration for 
the Dissenters A certain Tory divmc, Dr 
Sacheverell, preached violent political sermons sacbo 
against the Whig protection of Dissenters ^creii 
abusmg the mmistors m ribald terms For this 
Godolphin foolishly had him anested and tried by the 
House of Lords, who suspended him from his clerical 
functions for three years Demonstrations were gomg 
on throughout the country in his favour, when it was 
suddenly announced that the queen had dismissed her 
ministers, and summoned Hailey, the head of the Tory 
party, to form a new govoinmont 

Queen jVnne’s action was mamly duo to personal 
causes She had at last rebelled against the tyranny of 
the Duchess of Mai Iboiough, whose mflucnce over her 
had been unbounded for so many years Even the 
gentle and placid Anno had come to resent the rude 
and overbearing manners of the duchess , and when she 
had found a nei\ favourite in Mis Mlasham a cousin of 
the Tory leader, Harley, she summoned resolution to 
dismLss the duchass, and at the same time to change 
her ministers (1710) 

Shortly afterwards ]\Iarlborough himself was re 
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called from his last campaign m France, and his post 
as commander-m- chief of the English army was given 
to a Tory peer On his letnm serious chaiges of mis- 
appropnation of money were brought agamst him, and 
it was proved that while m command m Flanders he 
had taken large bribes and presents from the Emperor 
Joseph and from the aimy contractors These revela- 
tions blasted the duke’s character, and he was forced 
to leave England and retire to the Continent 

In 1712 Harley, who had been created Earl of 
Oxford, biought his negotiations with Fiance to a close, 
Xhe ^iiid the Treaty of Utrecht was signed in 1713 
Treaty of By this agreement England acknowledged 
Utrecht pkilip V as Kmg of Spam and the Indies, 
while France and Spam lecognised the Protestant 
succession m England, and agreed not to aid “ the 
Pretender,” as the young son of James II was now 
called 

Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and the land round 
Hudson’s Bay were yielded to England by France, and 
Spam gave her the island of Minorca, and acquiesced m 
the English possession of Gibraltar 

The Tory party had now to face the problem of the 
succession to the throne, which the queen’s failmg 
health showed to be immment If J ames Stuart had 
been willing to change his rehgion, or even make a 
pretence of domg so, the Tory party and the queen 
would have accepted him as heir to the throne , but the 
Pretender was a rigid Romamst, and would not make 
the slightest concession on the religious pomt The 
Tory party therefore was divided Harley, the Prime 
Minister, with his followers, would not lend himself to 
a scheme for dehvermg England over to a Romanist ] 
But there was another section of the party who were*^ 
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aot so scrupulous, and would have done anything to 
keep the Whigs out of power Their leader was Henry 
St John, Yiscount Bolingbroke, one of the two Secretaries 
of State This brilbant and ambitious adven- ^he 
turer contrived to expel Harley from ofi&ce by Schism 
brmging forward the '* Schism Act ” — a per- 
secuting measure against the Dissenters to prohibit 
them from keepmg or teachmg m schools Harley 
would not support this bigoted proposal, thciefore 
Bolingbroke supplanted him m his ofBce and in the 
queen's favour 

Ho set to work to prepare for a Jacobite restoration , 
while the Whiirs m alarm entered mto communication 
with the Protestant heir to the throne, George of Han- 
over, whoso aged mother, the Electress Sophia, was just 
dead, and vowed to secure the crown for him 

Civil war seemed immment But the new mmistiy 
had only been m power a few days when Queen Anne 
was stricken with a moital sickness Wliile she lay ill, 
several privy councillors of the " Hanovonan " party 
presented themselves at the meotmg of Bolmgbroke’s 
cabinet and claimed the right to sit in it. 

They called in all the other privy councillors, 
a majority of whom were Whigs or moderate 
Tones, so that Bolingbroke was unable to carry out his 
plans for summonmg the Pretender 

The queen died that night (August 1, 1714), and the 
Pnvy Council at once proclaimed the Elector as King 
George I Bolmgbroko left the country^ declaring that 
if he had had six weeks for preparation ho would have 
given England another sovereign. 


K 
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Charles Edrrard, Honrr, Cardinal 

the “ Yonne Duke of York, 

Pretender," died 1807. 

died 178a 
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^^yCHAPTER XXn 

THE HANOVERIAN FmGS AND SIR ROBERT 
~ ' WALPOLE 

^EOBGE I. (1714-1727) George n. (1727-1739) 

^^■^'tj^BQ E, Elec tor o f Hanovor. who n QwJjecarae'.King-Qf 
England, ■was a solfisb, iinamiablo, uninteresting man 
of fifty-four. He was intensely Gorman m all Ins ideas 
and prejudices , he could not speak a word of Enghsh, 
and 'had not the slightest Imowledge of the political 
and social stato of the Icingdom he was called upon to 
govern His sole idea was that the Tory party was 
committed to Jacobitism, and that he must rely entirely 
upon the support of the Whigs 

With the accession of George I began “Cabinet” 
government in England The old theory that the 
sovoioign selected as his mmisters those men who 
would servo him best, ■without reference to their party, 
no longer continued Instead, the party vhich had a 
majonty m Parhamont now chose his ministers for the 
kmg, and the “ Cabmet,” or united body of ministers, 
became responsible both to the long and the parliament 
for the rulmg of the country As George understood 
neither English politics nor the English language, he 
was obliged to let all things lomam m the hands of the 
Whig statesmen who had placed him on the 
throne The Whig party was now led by four 
able men — the Eail of Sundoilaud (Marl- 
borough’s son-m-la^\\), Earl Stanhope, a general of some 
reputation, Lord Townshond, and Sir Robert Walpole, 
the cleverest of them all The strength of the party 
was dra^wn from three sources The first was the mtense 
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Protestant feeling in England, which made men resolve 
that the Pretender should never obtam the throne. 
The second was the support of the mercantile classes, 
for whom the Whigs had done much m the course of 
the late war, concludmg favourable commercial treaties 
with then contmental aUies, and furthermg the colomal 
expansion of England The third mamstay of the 
Wlug party was their Parhamentary influence, they 
had a majority m the House of Lords, and continued 
to rule the Commons by a mixture of corruption and 
coercion There existed in Engrland many 

“ Crovm ° 


coercion 


BoroughB” “ crown boroughs,” which were on land 
and belongmg to the king, and were so much 
" ^ under his influence that their members 

Boroughs practically chosen by him or his 

mmisters Moreover, the great peers had many “pocket 
boroughs” m their power — that is to say, boroughs 
where their local mfluence was so strong that they could 
rely on returnmg to Pai Lament any one they chose to 
nommate Many of these " pocket boroughs ” were also 
“ rotten boroughs ” — places that had been important m 
the Middle Ages, but were now decayed mto mere 
hamlets, yet they had as many representatives m the 
House of Commons as Yorkshire or Devon 


The crown and the great peers were now actmg 
together, and the result was an overwhelmmg majority 
for the Whig party m the House of Commons 

The J acobites, who had seemed so near to triumph 
m Bolmgbroke’s short tenure of power, did not yield 
without an appeal to arms The death of 
j^^obites XIV deprived them of a powerful ally, 

for his successor m power, the Regent Philip 
of Orleans, who ruled for his infant cousm, Lewis XV , 
refused to risk any step that might lead to a war with 
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England. Never theless, Bolingbroke and his master, 
the Pretender, persevered. 

It was arranged that the Duke of Ormonde was to 
lead a rismg m Devonshire, while Lord Derwentwater 
and Mr Forster, a rich Northumbrian member of Par- 
hament, were to stir up the northern counties, and a 
third rismg was to take place m Wales In Scotland 
the Earl of Mar undertook to gather a number of the 
Highland clans together, while some of the lords of the 
Border were to raise the Lowlands 

In September 1715, the royal standard of Scotland 
was raised at Braemar, and immediately an army of 
5000 or 6000 Highlanders was at the disposal of the 
Earl of Mar In the Lowlands, and m Northumber- 
land also, the Jacobites gathered themselves together 
accordmg to their promise But the insurrections m 
Devonshire and Wales never were commenced, for the 
Whig government at once sent most of its troops to the 
West, and arrested the chief Jacobites of those paits, so 
that the Duke of Ormonde found no support 

The rebelhon m the North, however, was formid- 
able, and for a time it seemed that the throne of 
George I was m great danger, for the army available 
against the msurgents was less than 10,000 strong. 
But the mistakes and feebleness of the Jacobite leaders 
sufficed to wreck their enterprise The first ^be 
engagement m the north was at Preston, Battle of 
where Forster allowed himself to be sur- Preston, 
rounded by a small force of cavalry, under General 
Carpenter, and tamely laid down his arms after a 
slight skirmish, although his men outnumbered the 
regulars by three to one He and the Earls of Der- 
wentwater and Nithsdale and their chief supporters 
were sent prisoners to London, 
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Meanwhile, Mar had gathered an army of 10,000 
men, and the whole of the north of Scotland was 
ready to support him , but he hesitated to leave his 
hills, and faded to move south of the Tay The Duke 
of Argyle, head of the great Whig clen of the Camp- 
bells, held Stirhng with an army of 4000 men, ready 
Battle of oppose the Jacobite advance At last 
Sheriff Mar marched south, and Argyle met him 
at Sheiiffinuir, where an mdecisive battle 
ensued (November 1715) The Jacobite army returned 
m a mutmous and disorganised condition to Perth 
Here James Stuart, who had Imgered over-long on the 
Contment, at last appeared among them He was a 
slow and ungenial young man, with a melancholy face 
and hesitatmg manner, who faded to mspire bis fol- 
lowers with the enthusiasm which he did not himself 
possess The Highland chiefs quarrelled among them- 
selves, and their men began to melt away to 
their homes When Argyle, with remforce- 
ments from England, advanced northward, 
James deserted his army and took ship for France, 
and the remnant of Mar’s once formidable host dis- 
banded themselves Thus ended m ignomimous fadure 
the great rismg of “ the Fifteen ” 

The Whigs took no very cruel revenge on the m- 
surgents Two peers. Lords Derwentwater and Ken- 
mure, were beheaded, and about thirty persons of 
meaner rank hanged The Earl of Nithsdale and 
Mr Forster escaped from prison, or they would also 
have been executed As the years went by most of 
the Jacobite chiefs wore pardoned and returned to 
England Even Bohngbroke was allowed to come back 
from exile in 1722. 

A second attempt was made by the Pretender to 


The 

Pretender 
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raise a rebellion (1719) m Ross-sbire by the aid of 
some Sparusb. troops But no general rising took place, 
and the wbole Jacobite force was easily dispeised or 
captured by Carpenter, tbe victor of Preston, at tbe 
battle of Glensbiel 

Tbe remainder of George I 's reign was a time oi 
peace, with tbe exception of a short war witb Spam in 
1718-20, during wbicb an English fleet under Admiral 
Byng destroyed a Spanish squadron off Cape Passaro 
The Kin g of Spam and bis able minister, Cardmal 
Alberom, wished to seize tbe old Spanish dommions m 
Sicily and Naples, which they had lost by the Treaty of 
Utrecht But they found themselves unable to cope 
with Austria, France and England, who were aUied 
agamst them, and Spam made an ignommious peace m 
1720 after she had faded to stir up Scotland by the 
abortive rismg of 1719. 

The Stanhope and Sunderland cabmet was over- 
thrown m 1721, havmg become mvolved m a great finan- 
cial panic known as the " South Sea Bubble ” South 
The South Sea Company was a tradmg ven- Sea 
ture for developmg commerce with Spanish 
America and the countries of the Pacific, and its direc- 
tors had induced the ministers to hand over to them 
the management of the “ National Debt,” that is to 
say, the money lent to the Government during the last 
sixty years by private persons, and bearmg mterest 
The South Sea directors had, however, attempted more 
than they could perform, and the suspension of their 
company led to the downfall of the cabmet, which had 
taken the enterprise under its patronage The financial 
crisis was made more grave by the simultaneous bank- 
ruptcy of many other companies, for speculation had 
been nfe of late and the fall of the great South Sea 
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Company brought down many other ventures, most o{ 
which were equally destitute of sohd foundations 

The other section of the Whig party now came 
mto office, under the Prime Minister who was to rule 
England for the next twenty-two years — Sir Robert 
Walpole 

He took back the charge of the National Debt from 
Sir the South Sea Company, and by confiscating 
Roborfc the estates of its fraudulent directors obtamed 
Waipoio enough money to pay its debtors, so that the 
financial cnsis proved loss disastrous than had been 
expected 

A Icnowledge of finance was mdeed the one states- 
manlike talent possessed by Walpole He was a wealthy 
country gentleman from Norfolk, with no knowledge of 
foreign languages or of contmental politics, and with a 
low standard of morality, on which he acted himself 
and expected to find other men act The phrase " every 
man has his price ’’ weU expresses his political methods 
His one end was to keep himself m office, and he was 
ready to buy the support of any member of Parhament, 
either by givmg him office or preferment, or by a sum 
of hard cash. He obtamed influence over the kmg by 
grantmg him liberal supplies of money, and he became 
also completely master of both Houses of Parliament 
Has position was so firmly estabhshed that when the 
king died m 1727, while absent m Hanover, and his 
son George II wished to turn Walpole out of 
Geo^*l unable to do so, for no one else 

would undertake to construct a cabmet, so 
for fifteen years more the new sovereign was constramed 
to keep his father’s old mimster 

George II , though no genius, was a man of greater 
force of character than George I He was a busy, con- 
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Eequential, irascible little king, ■who took an interest in 
foreign pohtics, and ■was vexed by Walpole’s persistence 
in keeping out of all continental wars. He would gladly 
have taken a part in them, being a keen soldier who had 
served ■with some distinction in Marlborough’s cam- 
paigns m the Low Countries His queen, Carohne of 
Anspach, was a clever woman, who knew how to ■wm 
popularity both for her husband and herself 

For the first twelve years of George II ’s reign 
Walpole went on rulmg the country m the same unos- 
tentatious way as before, retusmg to be dra^wn mto the 
contmental wars of the Polish Succession, m which 
Austria was defeated by France and Spam The union 
of these two powers was a danger to England , mdeed, 
from 1733 onward they were allied by a secret treaty 
called the " Family Compact,” between Le^wis XV of 
France and his uncle Philip V of Spam, one of whose 
main purposes was to curb the naval dommation of 
Great Britam 

The old pretensions to a monopoly of aU trade ■with 
South America, which were still asserted by the Spanish 
government, caused groat mdignation among the English 
merchants, who were eager to open up new lines of 
commerce m the Pacific Pubhc feehng throughout 
England ran very high agamst Spain, and at ^ho 'War 
last was roused to fury by the story of a mer- witii 
chant captain named Jenkms This man Spain 
complamed that his ear had been cut off by a Spanish 
coastguard, who had arrested him for illicit trading 
The Opposition m Parhament made such capital of this 
outrage, and fanned the popular mdignation to such a 
pitch, that Walpole, very reluctantly, was forced to 
declare war on Spam (1739). 
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CHAPTER XXin 


THE GREAT WARS WITH FRANCE, AND THE 
ELDER PITT (1739-1760) 

As a matter of fact the war was necessary and wise 
The expansion of England’s commercial and colomal 
power had brought her mto collision with France and 
Spam, and if she was to retain her control of the 
commerce of the world, she was bound to fight for it 
It was unfortunate that the war began while Wal- 
pole was still minister, for he would not throw himself 
heartily mto it, grudged spendmg money, and refused to 
undertake any serious operations 

The first expedition he sent out took Porto Bello, 
one of the chief harbours of South Amenca, hut a 
second armament m 1741 failed disastrously before 
Cartagena Walpole was bitterly attacked m 
Parhament for his lack of success, and early 
m 1742 he was defeated m the House of 
Commons, and forced to resign He retired mto private 
life, and died three years later 

Another Whig ministry succeeded to power under 
the nommal leadership of Lord Wilmmgton The real 
chiefs of the party were Lord Carteret, an able diplo- 
matist vTith a vast knowledge of European pohtics, 
and the two Pelhams — Thomas, Duke of Newcastle, 
and his younger brother Henrj' 

The new mmistry had to face a much larger problem 
War of the European pohtics than the mere struggle 

Anatnan With Spam The “War of the Austnan 
SucceEsion. Succession” had just broken out, and was 
convulsmg the whole of the Contment, 
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In 1740 died the Emperor Charles VI., who was 
the last male of the House of Hapshurg. He had 
determined that his vast dommions should pass after 
him to his daughter, Mana Theresa, and had drawn 
up a document called “The Pragmatic Sanction,” by 
which she was recognised as his heiress The Powers 
of Europe were mduced by various concessions to 
guarantee this settlement. The Elector Charles of 
Bavaria alone refused to acknowledge it, for his wife 
daughter of the emperor’s elder brother, had, on the 
principle of hei editary succession, a better claim to the 
Hapshurg mhentanco than her young cousm, Mans 
Theresa 

On the emperor’s death it was seen how little the 
promises of most of the European Powers were worth. 
All the neighbours of Austria seemed ready to lay 
claim to some of her dommions The first to move 
was Frederick II , Kmg of Prussia, who on the pretext 
of ancient rights to the duchy of Sdesia, threw himself 
on it, overran it, and swept the armies of Mana Theresa 
before him (1741) 

France and Spam now took the part of Charles of 
Bavana, who was chosen emperor by a majority of the 
Electors France aimed at gettmg possession of the 
Austnan Netherlands, and Spam wanted the Itahan 
duchies of Milan and Parma When Maria Theresa 
appealed for aid to England, Lord Carteret responded 
at once by promising her a large subsidy, and by send- 
ing an army of English and Hanovenan troops to her 
help George II placed himseK at the head The 
of this force, and won the battle of Dettmeen Battle of 
(1743) Further successes followed this victory, ^“ttvnijen 
and the Emperor Charles was obhged to call for peace 
Csrterct, who had gone to' Germany after the king. 
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called together a congress at Worms, at which the 
“Pragmatic Sanction” was guaranteed by England, 
Holland, Sardmia, and Saxony 

On his return to England, Carteret lost his place at 
the head of the ministry, bemg overthrown by his 
jealous colleagues, the Pelhams (1744), and furiously 
cntioised by a young pohtician named WiUiam Pitt, 
who was destmed to become the greatest man of his 
day. Henry Pelham thus became Prime Mmister, 
and held the post until he died m 1754, when his 
brother, the Duke of Newcastle, succeeded him 

The war with France and Spam contmued, but 
without the same success as before. The aUied armies 
did not act well together, and their want of co-opeiation 
led to the loss of the battle of Fontenoy (1745), where 
the English troops, under the command of George II ’s 
younger son, the Duke of Cumberland, were sacrificed 
by the slowness and slackness of theur Dutch and 
Austrian alhes At this moment the greater part of 
the English army was suddenly called home to face a 
new and unexpected danger Charles Edward Stuart, 
TheEe- son of the Old Pretender, a reckless, ad- 
boliion of venturous, romantic young prmce, landed m 
Scotland with a handful of followers to stir 
up a Jacobite rismg No preparations had been made, 
and It was only his personal charm and enthusiasm 
that mduced the Highland clans to jom him He was 
soon at the head of a gallant but disorderly httle army, 
led by the chiefs who belonged to the old Jacobite 
party 

The Pelham Cabmet was greatly alarmed, for nearly 
all the Enghsh army was over-seas m Flanders A small 
force of 3000 men — all that could be collected — ^was 
entrusted to General Cope, and directed to march 
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against the Highlanders Charles Edward, however, 
by a rapid march south, avoided Cope and seized 
Edmburgh, where he proclaimed his father king, and 
held his court at Holyrood Palace He then advanced 
on Cope, and defeated him at the battle of Prestonpans 
(September 1745) 

If the prince had pursued his advantage, and gone 
forward immediately mto England, he might perhaps 
have even taken London at the first rush, for there 
were no troops between him and the capital But a 
dela} of five weeks was fatal to his cause The Enghsh 
regiments from Flanders, under Marshal Wade and the 
Duke of Cumberland, were hastily brought back, and 
soon were ready to oppose his advance 

Moreover, the Jacobites of the north of England did 
not nse as had been hoped, and though the Young 
Pretender mai ohed as far as Derby, he recruited no new 
followers, and found his Highland troops melt away 
homeward, driving off the cattle they had lifted. He 
therefore turned back and retreated to Scotland At 
Falkirk he mfiicted a sharp defeat on the vanguard of 
the royal troops But the English now advanced m 
large numbers, and Charles Edward retreated before 
them as far as Inverness At CuUoden Moor Battle of 
the final battle was fought, resultmg m a com- CuUoden, 
plete triumph for the Duke of Cumberland, 
who, however, tarnished the glory of his victory by the 
savage cruelty he displayed after it 

A pncG of £30,000 was set on the head of Charles 
Edward, who lurked for five months in the West High- 
lands before he could find a ship to take hiiri to France, 
passing through countless perils and adventures, and 
owing his safety to the heroism of many of his unfortu- 
nate followers. 
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This was the last appearance of the Stuarts m English 
pohtics Charles Edward paid a secret visit to Britain 
in 1760, but found that there was no hope of raising a 
second insurrectioa On his father’s death, m 1765, 
he proclaimed himself as Charles IIL, but never made 
another attempt to recover the crown. He died m 1788, 
leavmg no son to succeed to his pretensions, and with 
his brother Henry, a cardmal of the Roman Church, the 
male hne of the Stuarts expired m 1807 

The Enghsh Government dealt very hardly with the 
insurgents of “ the ’45 ” Three Scottish peers — Kilmar- 
nock, Balmermo, and Lovat — ^were executed, and many 
scores of men of less note were hanged or shot Parha- 
ment passed a series of bills for weakening the Highland 
clans and sappmg their loyalty to their chiefs A few 
years later, however, Wilham Pitt took the wise step of 
turmng the mihtary energy of the Highlanders mto 
patriotic channels, and raised several of the kilted regi- 
ments that have distmguished themselves smce on so 
many British battlefields By the end of the eighteenth 
century Jacobitism had faded away mto a romantic 
sentiment 

The war with France and Spam dragged on for 
three years more, under very mdifferent management 
on both sides The Duke of Cumberland suffered a 
defeat at Laufeldt m 1747 , but the French had fared 
badly on the Rhme and m Italy, so all parties were 
ready for peace The Treaty of Aachen (Aix- 
la-Chapelle) was concluded m 1748, with the 
assent of all the Powers who had been engaged 
m the War of the Austrian Succession Mana Theresa 
had to acqmesce m the loss of Silesia to Frederick H of 
Prussia, and made some smaller concessions to Spam, 
but tho remamder of her vast domimons she mam- 
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tamed mtact, while her husband, Francis of Lorraine, 
was acknowledged as emperor in succession to Charles 
of Bavana, who had died m 1745 

The question of the colonial and commercial rivalry 
of England, France, and Spam remamed unsettled 
Another and a greater war was required later to 
decide it It was durmg the war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession that the Enghsh and French first engaged m 
hostilities m India The great empire of the xhc Enghah 
Moguls m Hmdustan was falhng to pieces, andFrencii 
and the European traders, who had settled m ^ 
Southern India, saw their profit m the wealmess and 
dissensions of the viceroys, or "nawabs,” who were 
makmg themselves independent of the Great Mogul at 
Delhi The rivalry between the Enghsh and French 
East India Compames, who supported rival native 
prmces, led to fightmg, m which the French under 
Dupleix, a man of great energy and far-reaching views, 
gamed a decided superiority But the Treaty of 
Aachen stipulated the mutual restoration of conquests, 
and the Enghsh received back the settlements on the 
coast of the Carnatic which had been wrested from 
them by the French. 

For eight years after the Treaty of Aachen there is 
nothmg m the political life of England to relate The 
Pelhams were only anxious to Iceep thmgs quiet and 
to preserve themselves m office, and they silenced 
opposition by givmg places in the Cabmet or the public 
service to any one who might have made himself 
dangerous to them Even t.he eloquent and eneigetic 
Wilham Pitt was kept on then- side for a time, by the 
gift of the lucrative post of Paymaster of the Forces 

The most interestmg feature m this rather stagnant 
period of the eighteenth century was the rise of a new 
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religious movement The government of the Whigs 
had been anything rather than favourable to the well- 
being of the Church of England But a stir 
w^oy began with the “Methodist Movement,” of 
which John Wesley, a Follow of Lmcoln 
College, Oxford, was the ongmator He devoted him- 
self to evangelical work and public preaching, rousing 
an interest m spiritual thmgs and an impulse towards 
rehgious hfe such as had not been smce the days of 
early Puritan enthusiasm 

The Church of England at this time was m a deplor- 
able condition of dendness and unspintuahty, and its 
leaders opposed Wesley until ho was (although a strong 
Churchman at first) driven mto schism, and became 
the founder of a new Nonconformist body His work, 
however, was not without its effect mside the Church of 
England Many who sympathised with him remained 
Churchmen, and from them came the Evangohcal or 
Low Church party withm the Establishment. To 
Wesley and his contemporaries is duo a decided im 
provement m the moral hfe of the country political 
corruption and ostentatious evd-living began to be less 
common, and an mcreased humanity towards prisoners, 
paupers, and slaves, and an improved tone m literature 
and the drama testified to the growth of a higher 
standard of morahty But this did not become well 
marked till the third quarter of the eighteenth century 
was far advanced 

In 1756 England was plunged mto the Seven Tears' 
War, which was destmed to settle all the pomts which 
had been left undetennmed by the Peace of Aachen, 
and to give to this coimtry the empire of the seas and 
the hon’s share of the commerce of the world. 

The Seven Years’ War had two sides, the Colonial 
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and tlie Emopean, and it "was m India that the first 
hostihties broke out The French goyernor, Dupleix, 
who had raised an army of the natives of India ^he Seven 
(called sepoys), employed it for the furtherance Years’ 
of French interests m the southern part of 
the penmsula A war of succession had broken out 
in each of the two great native states which were neigh- 
bours to the European settlements on the Coromandel 
coast Dupleix employed his disciplined battahons to 
settle the foitune of war m both these kmgdoms He 
set his ally, Mozuffor J ung, on the throne of Hyderabad, 
and raised the rebel mmister of the Carnatic, Chimda 
Sahib, to be ruler of that land 

Dupleix thus became master of Southern India, as 
these two native rulers were mere creatures of his 
own, overawed by his military strength The English 
settlers in Madras viewed the power of the French 
with dismay But the hour of need brought forward 
the man who was able to reverse the whole position of 
affairs Eobert Clive, a young clerk m the East India 
Company’s seiwice, became a captain in the Company's 
army, and with a few hundred men dashed at Arcot 
the capital of the Carnatic, and seized it, in spite 
of the opposition of an army of the Chunda Sahib’s, 
numbermg 10,000 men (1751) 

Chve was then entrusted by the l^ladras Council with 
all their disposable troops, and by a senes of success- 
ful fights he finally recovered the whole of the Carnatic 
for Mohammed Ah, the claimant to the throne whose 
cause the English had espoused. Dupleix was lecalled 
m disgrace by the French Government, while with the 
establishment of the Enghsh suzei amty over the realm 
of the Carnatic began the British Empire m India 
The struggle between England and Franco was going 

L 
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on also m North Amenca, where the French emigrants 
m Canada and Louisiana laid claim to the whole Missis- 
sippi valley, which the Enghsh settlers of the Thirteen 



Colonies regarded as their future mheritance The first 
fightmg brought a senes of disasters for the English. 
A party of Virginian mihtia under Major George 
Washmgton was beaten at Great Meadows m 1754, 
and m the foUowmg year General Braddock, with a 
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force of 2200 men, of whom part were British regulars, 
suffered the same fate War, however, was not actually 
declared between the mother countries until Tho Seven 
1756, after the seizure of some French ships Years’ 
by Admiral Boscawen It opened with new 
disasters, for Montcalm, the French commander m 
Canada, captured several of the British frontier forts 

In the autumn of 1756 a great struggle, with which 
England had no concern, began on the Continent of 
Europe, where Maria Theresa had formed a coalition of 
many Powers — Fiance, Russia, Sweden, and Saxony — 
agamst Frederick II of Prussia, whom she had never 
forgiven for robbmg her of Silesia Alone among a 
host of enemies, Fiederick was desperately m need of 
an ally, and as England was now at war with France, it 
w.is obvious that she should join with Prussia agamst 
then common foe 

On every side the Seven Years’ War opened with 
misfortunes for the English, the most serious being 
the loss of Minoica, our one great possession 
in the Mediterranean, which was then to 

illlllOTCSL 

the English fleet what Malta is now The 
island was attacked by a Fiench squadron and army, 
and when the British fleet came up to relieve it, its 
commander, Admiral Bjmg, findmg that the enemy’s 
ships outnumbered his own, refused to fight, and fled 
away to Gibi altar The deserted garrison of the island 
was forced to surrender 

The loss of Minorca aroused a popular outcry in 
England against the mismanagement of the war and 
the feeble ministry of the Duke of Newcastle Admiral 
Byng was tried by court-martial and shot on the charge 
of disobedience to orders and crimmal wealcness (1756) 

On the fall of Newcastle a fresh Whig mmistry was 
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formed, under William Pitt and the Duke of Devon- 
shire Pitt V7as the one statesman of the day who 
commanded the confidence of the nation, because he 
was the only one whose reputation was free- from the 
stam of political corruption He was an able, eloquent 
man, and the advocate of a vigorous colonial and 
commercial policy 

Unfortunately, he did not command a majority m 
Parhament, and therefore m April 1757 a cunous com- 
promise was arranged, by which the Duke of New- 
castle became Prune Minister agam, talang Pitt as his 
colleague, and givmg him a free hand m the manage- 
ment of the war and all foreign policy, while he himself 
retamed power over parliamentary management and 
patronage 

The first operations on the Contment were un- 
successful, the Duke of Cumberland, with his usual 
ill-fortune, suffering a defeat at Hastenbeck, and bemg 
forced to sign the Convention of Closterseven, by 
which the Hanoverian army laid down its arms 
Frederick of Prussia, however, saved the situation by 
a wonderful campaign in which he routed the French 
at Rossbach and the Austrians at Leuthen (1757) 

A fresh army for service m Germany was raised by 
Pitt, v/bich was commanded by Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, and won the battle of Crefeldt m 1758 
'Ihe great mmister now negotiated large loans for war 
expenses, part of which was paid to Frederick of Prussia, 
whose aid was mvaluable in distracting the forces of 
France and preventmg her from sendmg reinforce- 
ments to Canada 

The next year, 1759, was fertile in successes The 
naval strength of France received its final blow m two 
decisive battles At Lagos Admiral Boscawon took or 
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destroyed most of her Mediterranean fleet, and at 
Quiberon Admiral Havtke vanquished her Atlantic 
fleet In the same year a great victory in Germany 
was gained by Prmce Ferdmand at Mmden 

Pitt had fitted out expeditions for Canada under the 
command of young and able generals In 1758 an 
advance was made along the whole front of the French 
possessions in America Fort Duquesne, m the south, 
was seized by a force of colonial militia , and in the 
north Louisburg, on Capo Breton Island, the fortress 
which commanded the mouth of the St Lawrence, was 
captured by Admiral Boscawen and General Wolfe 
Only m the centre of the advance was a reverse sus- 
tamed — ^by General Abercrombie, at Ticonderoga, where 
Montcalm had collected a force to bar the advance of 
the Bntish up the Hudson 

In the following year Pitt had sketched out an 
advance on Canada from three sides General Amiherst 
took Ticonderoga, and another expedition captured Fort 
Niagara, while the mam blow was struck m the north, 
where Pitt’s favourite oflicer, the young General WoKe, 
won the battle of Quebec 

The city of Quebec was very strongly placed, pro- 
tected on two sides by the rivers St Lawrence and St 
Charles Wolfe made a hazardous flank attack m the 
night and seized the " Heights of Abraham ” above the 
town, and on the following day defeated Mont- 
calm in a decisive battle (September 13, 1759) 

The French commander was mortally wounded, 
and Wolfe himself was struck down m the hour of vic- 
tory, and died on the field But the battle of Quebec 
had conquered America for England 

In the following year Amherst surrounded the French 
Viceroy. Do Vaudreuil, at Montreal, and received the 
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surrender of the entire province of Canada Britain 
now possessed the whole North American contment, 
from the North Pole to the boundary of the Spanish 
province of Mexico 

Events of importance had also been happenmg 
m the East The openmg of the Seven Tears’ War 
had m India, as elsewhere, been marked by disasters 
for the Enghsh The Nawab of Bengal, a cruel young 
tyrant named Suraj-ud-Dowlah, had suddenly fallen 
upon Calcutta and seized it, in June 1756 He thrust 
Tho “Black his prisoners, one hundred and forty-six 

Hole of persons — officials, merchants, soldiers, and 
Calcutta.” women — mto a small dungeon known as the 
“ Black Hole,” not more than twenty feet square, where 
all save twenty-throe died of suffocation durmg the night. 
When the news of this horrible crime reached Madras, 
Chve was entrusted with the task of avengmg it He 
took a small force up the river Hooghly, and 
recovered Calcutta, and then by the epoch- 
makmg victory of Plassey obtamed for England 
the rich realm of Bengal He appomted Mir Jaffar (the 
Nawab’s mimster, who had gone over to the Enghsh 
durmg the battle) ruler of the provmce, as a vassal of 
the East India Company 

At the same time, the Enghsh armies m the Carnatic 
were makmg an end of the remnants of the French 
power m India In 1760, Sir Eyre Coote routed the 
last French army at Wandewash, and before another 
year was over Pondicherry and the other strongholds of 
the enemy were in his hands 

While England was thus triumphant alike m Europe, 
India, and America, and Pitt at the height of his glory, 
the king, George II , died suddenly, in his seventy-eighth 
year (1760). 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

GEORGE m. Part I —(1760-1789) 

The King and the Whigs The War of the 
Ajieeioan Rebellion 

The death of the old king mado an instant cliango in 
tliG national politics, both at homo and abroad Ho vras 
succeeded on the throno by his grandson, whose father, 
Frederic, Prmce of AVales, had died some years before 
The young George III had been brought up almost in 
seclusion, under tho guidance of his ambitious mother, 
Augusta of Saxe-Qotha, who contmually exhoited him 
that when ho camo to tho throne ho ought to “ bo lung,” 
♦k) rule his mmistors and not allow himsolf to be guided 
and led by them 

This resolution to take tho chief share m the gover- 
nance of tho country is tho main characteristic of George 
III Ho was a man of simple tastes, virtuous in his 
private life, and smcercly religious He had no great 
bi am power and was very obstmato, with the obstinacy 
of a woll-mcanmg man who believes that ho will be domg 
wrong if he gives up his own opinions 

I^cn George camo to tho throne ho won all hearts 
by his good temper and affability, and above all by his 
English habits and projudicos, which were contrasted 
favourably with the German tastes and language of tho 
two first Georges Ono of his earliest utterances after 
his accession was to say that ho “ gloried in tho name of 
Briton,” a phrase which pleased everybody. 

The Icmg’s first occupation was to draw to himsolf 
followers, who should help him to carry out his schemes 
The “Kmg’s Friends,” os they were cdlod, included the 
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remnant of tlio Tory party, vbo T.crc attracted by his 
good cburcbmanslnp, and novr fmallj hurrendored thoir 
old Jacobite tondoncics 

Soon after bis accession George inRislcd that Pitt 
and Newcastle should take ns partner m the ministry 
Lord Bute, a Scottish poor of rospcctablo character and 
moderate abilities, -n ho had been his mother’s trusted 
advisor, and had acted as his tutor in tho days before 
he came to the throne 

Bute at once began to oppose the policy of his col- 
leagues, greatly to tho detriment of tho interests of 
Britain, for Pitt’s Mgoroiis policy was still bearing 
the best of fruits Tho ministers of Franco began to 
make oaerturcs of peace, nhich Bute wished to 
accept But I’ltt had secret loiowlcdgo that tho kings 
of Spam and France wore proposing to renew tho 
" Family Compact " of tho Bourbons for tho chcckmg 
of English mentimo supremaej, and ho therefore ad- 
vised that the struggle should bo continued and pre- 
parations made for war with Spam Tho king openly 
gave his sujiport to Bute, and Pitt vas forced to resign 
tho offico which he had held for five years with much 
credit and distinction (October 1761) 

Newcastle clung to his place till May 1762, and then 
was forced by constant rebufis and msults to follow 
Pitt, while the king mado his favoimto, Bute, chief 
minister of the realm 

Tho war with Spain, which Pitt had foreseen, broke 
out, but that country had sunk so low that she was 
capable of giving but little help to Franco Tho able 
generals and admirals, whom Pitt had discovered and 
promoted, defeated the Spanish armies and fleets, and 
Boi/icd two of her greatest colonics — Havanna, the 
capital of Cuba, and In tho far East At tho 
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pame time Admiral Rodney captured most of the 
French West Indian islands 

This brought the enemy to his knees The peace 
that the French sued for ivas granted by the Treaty of 
Paris (1763), by irhich France ceded to England the 
Tt'hole provinco of Canada and certain West Indian 
islands, and Spam gave up to us the ponmsula of 
Florida Both countries, however, received ,^ 2 ^^ 
back much that they had lost and had no pov or peace of 
of recovering, so that the peace was not re- P'wib 
coived with enthusiasm in England, where it was com- 
plamod that Pitt would have secured much better 
terms 

Yet the treaty made England supreme in America 
and Hmdostan, and ratified her permanent ascendancy 
at sea Never at any previous peace had England won 
so much, or brought a war so triumphantly to a close 

Bute now withdrew our armies fiom Germany, 
shamefully desertmg our useful if unsciupulous ally, 
Frederick of Prussia That monarch, however, proved 
able to hold his own agamst Austria, and to bnng the 
Seven Years’ War to a successful close by the Treaty of 
Hubertsburg m I7G3 But ho never forgave the de- 
sertion of England, or would ally himself with her 
again 

The political enemies of Bute now assailed him on 
all sides, and he felt unable to bear the odium which 
his position a'^ a court-mmistor, disliked by the nation 
and by Parhament, brought upon himself. To the greet 
regret of his royal master he laid down the seals of ofiGco 
m April 1763 

The kmg, though strong enough to overthrow 
ministries, was not jot able to set up and mamtain 
them On Bute’s retirement, thcroforo, another Whig 
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ministry succeeded to power, under the leadership of 
George Grenville, a narrow-minded statesman, who 
sought to strengthen his position by allymg himself to 
the Duke of Bedford, the head of another of the great 
Whig parties 

The best-known action of Grenville’s cabmet is the 
prosecution of John Wilkes, a scurrilous journalist and 
member of Parliament, who had made abusive comments 
on the royal speech of 1763 m his newspaper, the North 
Bnton For this ho was illegally seized and imprisoned 
by Grenville under a “general warrant,” issued not 
agamst Wilkes by name, but against “the 
w^ea ^'ithors, prmters, and pubhsheis of No 45 of 
the North Briton” He was acquitted when 
put on his trial, under the plea that he had been illegally 
arrested “ A general warrant is no warrant at all, be- 
cause it names no one,” was the decision of the Chief 
Justice, and Wilkes therefore posed as a victim of 
arbitrary government, and obtamed great populanty 
ivith the people of London, although he was a man of 
mfamous character He had soon after to fly the 
country on account of a fresh prosecution for pub- 
lishing a blasphemous and immoral poem 

George Grenville committed another error in judg- 
ment whose effects were to be of far-reaching import- 
ance To him we mainly owe the loss of America 
Seekmg for new sources of revenue, he earned a bdl 
through the House m 1765 which asserted the nght of 
Parliament to tax the colonies, and presenbed m par- 
ticular that certain stamp duties on legal documents 
were henceforth to be paid by our North Amencan 
colomes The proceeds were to go to mamtam the 
Bntish troops quartered among them 

The Stamp Act was bitterly resented by the m 
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habitants of America, and all tlie thirteen colonies 
which lay along the coast from Massachusetts to Georgia 
united to resist it The grounds of their opposition 
were expressed by a favourite maxim of Wilham Pitt, 
that “there should be no taxation without 
representation ” — that is, that any persons stamp 
taxed ought to be represented m Parhament, Jtct 
and allowed a share in votmg then own contributions 

Georcre Grenville’s schemes were for the tune over- 
thrown by the action of George III , who bade his party 
of eighty or ninety “ King’s Pnends ” vote against him, 
and combine with the Opposition Whigs to turn him 
out of office (17G5) 

The new Whig cabinet, led by the Margins of 
Rockmgham and Duke of Grafton, at once repealed 
the Stamp Act But a year later the “ King’s Pnends " 
voted against this Government, and Rockingham was 
obhged to lav down his seals 

The next ministry was formed under Pitt, who now 
became Earl of Chatham, and the Duke of Grafton 
But Pitt’s powers were failmg, and m less than a 
twelvemonth he was stricken down by' illness, and 
the cabmet passed entirely under the control of his 
coUeacrue, the Duke of Grafton 

This administration renewed the attempt to tax the 
colonies, which had been suspended since the repeal of 
the Stamp Act A bill was brought into Parliament 
for raismg duties in America on tea, glass, NcvrTaxa- 
paper, and pamters’ colours The whole was tion m 
to brmg m about £40,000 a year — a small sum 
— but, hke the Stamp Act, this measure distmctly 
affirmed the right of England to tax her colonies 
without their consent. The Americans were exas- 
perated by this principle of taxation, and the coloniea 
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drew tdgethor m their detormination to resist it. 
Serious nots in Boston, the capital of Massachusetts, 
showed that the temper of the people was roused The 
Grafton mmistrj, however, did not see the end of the 
matter Several causes combmed to overthrow their 
administration 

John Wilkes, who had returned from the Contment, 
stood for the county of Middlesex and was elected. 
The cabinet declared that his old outlawry disqualified 
hun from sittmg in Parhament, and he was expelled 
from the House The county of Middlesex ngam elected 
him, and this time Grafton pronounced that the defeated 
opponent of Wdkes, who had received only 300 votes, 
was the legitimate member This unjust action roused 
pubhc feeling it was said that hberty was at an end, 
if mmisters could appomt members of Parliament m 
defiance of the votes of the electors At the same tune an 
able but malignant wntor, who signed himself "Junius," 
attacked the mmistry in a series of pohtical letters, 
which excited great mtorest throughout the conntiy 
Pitt, too, whose health wps so far recovered that he was 
able to appear m the House of Lords, vehemently 
denounced the misconduct of American affairs In 
his moment of distress Grafton was abandoned by the 
" King’s Friends," and was obhged to resign 

The next Prime Mmisterwas Lord North, who con- 
sented to act entirely under the king’s orders, so that 
for the next twelve years George himself ruled the 
nation according to his own ideas 

The scheme for taxing America was proceeded 
with the imposts on glass and paper were remitted, 
but that on tea remamed, and this persistence roused 
the colonists to open violence Riots m Boston were 
responded to by Loid North’s passing unwise and 
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arbitrary bills closmg the harbour of that city, and de- 
priving the state of Massachusetts of its charter, so that 
it should in future be ruled by olQacials from 
England. This “ Massachusetts Government chusetts 
Bill” broke down the patience of the Amen- Govem- 
cans A “ General Congress ” was summoned 
by all the colonies at Philadelphia, which set forth m 
a "Declaiat.ion of Rights" the pomts on which the 
liberties of the colomes had been mfnnged, and also 
forbade Americans to purchase any goods imported 
from the mother-country 

Soon after open war began An attempt of the 
governor of Boston to seize a depot of arms collected 
by the colomsts, led to a skirmish at Lexmgton 
(1775) between the Massachusetts militia and 
a small body of Biitish troops This was the 
beginning of a general war All the colonies sent their 
mihtia mto the field, and the Congress at Philadelphia 
named George Washmgton commander -m-chief 

No choice could have been better Washmgton 
had a good military reputation from his semces in 
the French war, and was a man of energy and integrity, 
who was respected and willingly followed by the eager but 
undisciplined bands of the colonists Before he reached 
the seat-of y/ar a battle had been fought at Bunker’s Hill, 
outside Boston, where the Biitish troops, under General 
Gage, wore victorious after a very stifi: combat, but lost 
so heavily that they made no further attempt to prevent 
Boston from bemg blockaded by the colonists 

A last attempt at a peaceful settlement was tried 
by the Congress, which sent " the Ohve Branch Peti- 
tion ” to London , but the British Government returned 
it unanswered, as coming from a body that had no legal 
existence, 
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The small regular army of Great Britain, 40,000 
men scattered all over the world, was unable to cope 
with so great a robolhon While new’ troops w cro being 
raised in Britain and hired m Germany, the Ainencans 
had all their own way for a year, and Boston had to be 
evacuated next suramor 

The Congress now took the decisive step of throw - 
Deciara- allegiance to England by publishing 

tion of the " Declaration of Independence ” (July 14, 
Indopon- 1776) 

donee ‘When the English rcmfoicemcnts arrived 

under General Howe, they gained a victory over Wash- 
ington at Brooklyn and sewed New York. But the 
land was ovoryivhcre hostile, and when Howe began to 
distribute his men m small sc.atered garnsons, Wash- 
ington swept down upon these isolated regiments and 
destroyed them Tlic English general was forced to 
halt, and send for further remforcemonts George HI. 
had set his heart on the subjection of America, and at 
once sent fresh troops to Howe, who then won the battle 
of Brandywme over Wnshmgton, and took Philadelphia 

Another expedition under General Burgoyne had 
landed m Canada, mth orders to attack the colonists 
in the rear But this failed lamentably The British 
force was exhausted by the long march across the 
wilderness that divided Canada from the States, and 
when it was surrounded at Saratoga by the mihtia of 
the New England colomes, and outnumbered by two to 
one, Burgoyne, after hard fightmg, laid down his arms 
with 5000 starvmg men The news of the surrender of 
Saratoga had the most disastrous consequences France 
and Spam resolved to attack England m order to shatter 
her commercial and colonial supremacy, and the war 
became no longer a local struggle between the mother 
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country and her colonies, but a general contention all 
over the world for the same prize which had been dis- 
puted m the Seven Years’ War — the empire of the sea 
Ensrland now stood alone, for Frederick II of Prussia, 
our old ally, remembered Bute’s treachery m 1763, and 
woidd give no help 

The aged William Pitt came down to the House of 

Lords to speak m favour of reconcihation with America 

at all costs He urged that we should not 

ficfht our own kith and kin, but turn our 
® -I r # » /• Chatuam. 

foices against the foreign foe After an im- 

nassioned harangue, he fainted, and was earned home 

to die (May 1778) 

Ere long the French sent a fleet and army, as well 
as money and supplies, to America, and by the end of 
1778 New York was almost the only stronghold left m 
the hands of Kmg George's troops 

But the war was not yet over Shiftmg their ground, 
the Bntish, under Lord Cornwallis, mvaded the southern 
states, Georgia and Carolina, vhero the loyahst party 
was known to be stronger than m the north. Many 
colonists jomed them, and victories were won over 
the American army at Camden (1780) and Guildford 
(1781) These successes encouraged Corn-aaUis to push 
on further. Havmg secured the southern provmces, 
he mvaded Virgmia, whore ho defeated the Americans 
under La Fayette, a young French officer But long 
marches and incessant fightmg had worn out his army, 
and he dropped down on Yorktown, a seaport smxender 
at which the British fleet was ordered to ofYork- 
meet him with food and reinforcements But 
a hostile fleet instead of a friendly one appeared off 
Yorktown, under Admiral do Grasse, who had met and 
driven off the Bntish sq^uadron. At the same time 
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Washington, with a powerful American army and 6000 
French, appeared on the land side, so that CornwalliB 
was caught m a trap between tavo foes After a 
desperate attempt to break through the American 
Imes, he was forced to surrender (October 1781). 

This disaster was but one of a series of defeats 
suiTered m all corners of the empire, while at home 
too matters were lookmg very dark 

The Irish, in the absence of any regular army, began 
to agitate for the parhament.iry freedom of Ireland 
and the repeal of “ Poynmg’s Act," which sub- 
tion m ]octed the Irish to the British legislature 
Ireland, gg threatening was the situation that m 1782 
Homo Rule was granted to them, and for eighteen 
years the Irish legislature was completely independent 
of Great Bntam 

Some time before this there had been trouble even 
in London A senes of riots against Romanists were 
led by a fanatical, half-crazed member of Parliament, 
Lord Gcoige Goidon The mob gave itself up to 
plunder and arson, and the mmistry and magistrates 
showed a strange weakness before this outburst ot 
anarchy It was King George himself who came 
forward to call out the troops and act agamst the 
mob and restore order 

Two great victories at this most critical moment 
saved the British Empire (1782) Admiral Rodney 
inflicted a crushmg defeat on the French fleet at St 
Lucia, which restored English maritime supreraac} m 
the West Indies The other triumph was nearer home 
General Eliott successfully defended Gibraltai for four 
years agamst a great French and Spanish fleet and army, 
beat off their last desperate attack in September 1782, 
and was finally relieved by a squadron under Lord Howe, 
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Lord North had been forced to resign six months 
before the relief of Gibraltar The king rras compelled 
to yield to his enemies, the Whigs, smce his own policy 
had proved so disastrous, and to call them back to 
power Their new cabinet, under Loid Rockmgham, 
was able in April 1783 to make peace with the united 
colonies of America, concedmg them complete mde- 
pendenco 

In September both Spam and France also consented 
to treat, granting comparatively easy terms So, bylthe 
Treaty of Versailles (1783) was ended the disastrous war 
of American mdependenco Florida and Mmorca weie 
ceded to Spam, and several West India islands to 
France. But our Indian possessions remamed mtact, 
and Gibrultar was saved The fruitless struggle of 
eight years, mto which the lung’s obstinacy had led 
England, not only cost her the loss of the great western 
empire of the thirteen American colonies, but loft her 
\n a state of humiliation and exhaustion, such as had 
not been known since the fifteenth conturJ^ 

In the yeais which followed the Peace of Versailles 
the mcurable factiousness and self-seekmg of the Whig 
faction once more became evident On the death of 
Lord Rockmgham m 1782, Lord Shelburne took oflBce, 
His mmistry, which only lasted nine months, was re- 
markable chiefly for brmging to notice the young Wil- 
ham Pitt, sou of the Earl of Chatham, v ho, though only 
twenty-three yeais of age, held the post of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer He soon showed that he was the 
most remarkable man of his age He had high, pnn- 
ciples, with an enthusiastic belief m the future of 
England, combined with a hatred of all mtriguo and 
bribery. 

Shelburne’s cabinet fell before a disgraceful 

M 
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combination of the old Tories and of the discon 
tented Whigs, and the “Coalition Mimstry" took its 
place This included Lord North and Charles 
Coalition James Pox, an able and open-minded man. 
Ministry -wbo lacked, hovrever, the mtegnty of char 
acter and unselfish patiiotism of his gieat rival Pitt 
Honest men were shocked by the umon of these two 
statesmen, who had spent the last seven yeais m callmg 
each other hard names The Coalition Mmistry was 
overthrown by the action of the long himself, who 
dishked a bill for the government of India brought m by 
Fox, and used his influence to prevent its being passed 
by the House of Lords George then ofibred the posi- 
tion of Prime Minister to William Pitt, who dissolved 
Parliament, and found after the elections that he had 
obtamed a clear workmg majority, because of the 
general disgust which had been caused by the immoral 
alliance of Pox and North Thus at the age of twenty- 
four he entered on his eventful mmistry, which was to 
last for seventeen years 

Pitt is often called a Tory, but his policy was far 
from bemg of the character hitherto associated with 
that name, for he was a tiue reformer, and a man of 
most enlightened views Ho found the country m the 
depths of the depression caused by the Amencan war, 
and he has the credit of restormg the prosperity of 
English finance First of aU our statesmen, he had 
studied the laws of wealth and the v orkmg of commerce 
between one nation and another, and he was convmced 
that Free Trade was the true policy of England A 
commercial treaty was concluded with France, which 
took off many prohibitive duties and mcreasod the trade 
between the two countries 

Home manufactures were developed mto great 
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Importance at tins period, especially m the northern 
counties, Yorkshire and Lancashire, 'which became the 
greatest industrial centres of the realm The disco'venes 
of Watt and Arkwiight helped forward the growth of 
manufactures Watt mtroduced the use of steam for 
settmg machmery m motion, and Arkwright perfected 
the details of that machmery Agiiculture was also 
developed, so that the landholdmg classes shared in the 
prosperity of the manufacturers At the same time 
canals and roads all over the country were constiucted, 
along which a vastly mcreased volume of trade was 
borne 

The first ton years of Pitt’s rule were a tmie of 
peace at home and abroad He carried out many 
domestic reforms, and dealt -wisely and libeially with 
the colomes But perhaps the most important of all 
the measures of the years 1783-92 are those dealmg 
with India After Clive's conquest of Bengal and the 
final rout of the French, the East India Company went 
on extending its power, and gamed the control of all 
North-Eastern India Lord Chve became the first 
Governor of Bengal, where he effected many reforms 
among the Enghsh officials, and left the army and civil 
service much reformed and punfied, when his health 
forced him to leave the country m 1767 

In 1773 a neiv era began for our Indian possessions, 
when a Governor-General was appomted with the com- 
mand of all the three Piesidencies — Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay The first man placed m this -v^arren 
office was the greatest who has ever held it — Hastmss 
the able and undaunted Warien Hastmes in India. 
For twelve years he maintained the glory of the English 
name in India, though he had to face the storm of the 
American war, which shook the foundations of the 
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British Empire m every part of the world On the 
outbreak of the war with France in 1778, he easily 
captured Pondicherry and the other settlements of that 
nation, but found a dangerous enemy aroused agamst 
him by the French This was Haider All, a mihtaiy 
adventurer who had usurped the throne of Mysore 
Hastmgs was already involved m a war with the 
Mahrattas, and to obtam funds for withstanding the 
mvasion of Haider Ah he had recourse to harsh 
measures agamst the native prmces, who were vassals 
of the Company The struggle ended m a complete 
triumph for Hastmgs after the battle of Porto Novo, 
won by Sir Eyre Coote over the Mysore army in 1781 
But when the great Governor-General returned to 
England m 1786, mstead of receivmg a peerage and 
the thanks of the nation he found himself called upon 
to stand a tnal for his dealmgs with the Indian prmces 
Sir Phihp Francis (who v.ras suspected of bemg the 
author of the “Letters of Junius”^) was his bitter 
enemy, and Fox and Burke, the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, lent their aid to Francis, hopmg by the disgiace 
of Hastmgs to brmg discredit on Pitt After a trial 
iastmg SIX years, Hastmgs was acquitted on every 
pomt, but he was rumed by the expenses of the law 
and died a disappomted and unhappy man 

Lord Comwalhs, the general who had led the 
British forces m the end of the American war, was 
appomted Governor-General after Hastmgs Hence- 
forth the country was ruled with a new constitution 
after the “India Bill” passed by Pitt m 1784, the 
pohtical, but not the trading, functions of the East India 
Company had been put under the control of the home 
Government 
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Com'walhs made many reforms and clianges in tlie 
government of India He also Traged a successful v^ar 
■witti Tippoo Sultan, the son of Haider Ali, and after a 
victory in front of Sermgapatam, took from him nearly 
half of the dominions of Mysore (1791) After actmg 
as Governor-General for six years (1786-93) he returned 
home, to find England engaged m a far more desperate 
struggle than he had seen in India — ^her great contest 
with the Erench Revolution. 


CHAPTER XXV 

GEORGE in. Part IL— <1789-1815) 

The Struggle with the French Revolution 
AND WITH Napoleon 

The yoimger Pitt had been Prune Minister for five 
years, and had done much to raise Great Britain from 
the condition of exhaustion m which she had been left 
by the War of American Independence, when he was 
distracted from his peacefiil work of refor min g the 
finances and administration of the realm, by the 
appearance of new troubles on the Gontment. 

In the year 1789 there were seen the first symptoms 
of the outbreak of the great French Revolution, the 
rising of the middle classes and peasantry of France 
against the narrow and oppressive “bureaucracy” of 
royal ministers and ofiScials, by which the realm had 
been misgoverned for the last hundred and fifty years 
Fired by splendid ideals of "Liberty, Equality, and 
Fratermty,” the educated classes in France had now 
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been chafing for some time against the stupid and 
corrupt government to which they were subject Their 
opportunity lay m the fact that the kmg, Lewis XYT , 
was weak and well-mtentioned, and that his mcapable 
mimsters had landed the lealm m a state of bank- 
ruptcy In 1789 Lewis called together the "States 
General,” the national parliament of Fiance, which had 
not met for neaily two centuries, to lay before them the 
deplorable condition of affairs, and to ask for their aid 
He had meant them to deal merely with matters of 
financial and admmistrative reform But they were 
set on somethmg much more sweepmg — the destruc- 
tion of absolute monarchy m France, and the settmg 
up of the sovereignty of the people 

The begmmngs of the great Revolution in France 
were watched with eager mterest and sympathy m this 
country At fijst it was beheved that France was on 
the way to become a limited monarchy, and obtam v 
constitution like that of England But when after a 
time the Revolution ended m the establishment of a 
Red Repubhc, and developed mto hideous excesses of 
assassmation, judicial murder, and atheism, the Enghsh 
people were shocked, and the government began to pass 
stem and repressive laws to prevent the spread of 
French Repubhcamsm, with all its anarchy and reck- 
lessness m hloodsheddmg, mto our own land 

When the Kmg of France, Lewis XVI , was sent to 
the guillotme after a mere pretence of a trial (January 
War mth 1793), Pitt Withdrew the English ambassador 
tho French from Pans, and began to prepare for fightmg 
Republic It -was tho Flench, however, who actually 
declared war (February 1793) The struggle thus 
begun was to contmue, with two short mtervals, till 
July 1815 
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England's naval supremacy enabled her to seize 
most of the ontljmg French colomes, and to blockade 
the naval arsenals of Brest, Toulon, and Rochefort, so 
that the French navy could seldom get out to sea 
The only important naval battle of the early years of 
the war was that on “ the glorious hrst of June” 1794, 
when Lord -Howe defeated the Brest fleet when it 
ventured out into the Atlantic 

Austna, Prussia, Spam, Holland, and Sardinia were 
all u mted with England a gainst R evolution ary: France, 
and England’s army bemg but a small one, her part 
m the war on the Contment was chiefly that of sup- 
plying hberal subsidies to the mihtaiy powers 

But one expedition of 20,000 men was sent to 
Flanders under the Duke of York, the second son of 
George III, a most incapable commander, who was 
defeated, driven across Holland, and finally forced 
back on Hanover (1793-94) 

Another failure was at Toulon, which the English 
were defendmg m aid of the French Royalists, but 
the town fell mto the hands of the Republicans after 
a short siege, mainly owmg to the ability of a young 
artiUery ofiicer, Napoleon Bonaparte 

Durmg the early part of the war the French had 
been endurmg the “ Reign of Teiror ” under the ruthless 
Robespierre , but when he had been put to death by his 
enemies (July 1794), an attempt at a settled govern- 
ment was made m 1795, under a Directory, composed 
of five ministers With this body Prussi a and Spam 
made peace, acknowledgmg the Republic of France 
Holland had been overrun by the French armies, and 
w^ now forced to become the ally of her conquerors 
So of the coalition of European powers only England, 
Austna, and Sardinia remamed to fight agamst Franca 
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In 1797 Englan djras left entirely alone Napoleon 
Bonaparte ha^^st compleced lus first great campaigns 
m Italy and stood victorious The dominions of the 
Sardman kmg were completely overrun, and Francis 
of Ai 3 t^jia,had been forced to make the Treaty of Campo 
Formio, suriendermg Lombardy and Belgium as the 
price of peace ^ ^ 

For the next three years the safety of England hung 
on the power of her navy to oppose a threatened mvasion. 
The battle of Cape^tu_ Vmcent, won by Admiral Jervis, 
crushed the Span ish fleet, and that of Camperdow n 
(October l797j~3estroyod that of the Dutch These 
victories were the salvation of England, for*durmg the 
remamder of the war the French often threatened 
mvasion, but were never able to get command of the 
Channel Indeed, the moment of greatest 
Mutiny danger to the country had been m the spring 
at the of 1797, when the underpaid and overworked 

Noro. crews of the Channel and North Sea fleets 
mutmied Pitt wisely redressed their grievances, and 
the sailors returned to theu duties before the enemy 
had discoveied his opportunity, or realised that the seas 
were for the moment unguarded. 

A fresh source of trouble had arisen m Ireland, 
where the government under the Home Rule Parha^ 
ment was entirely m the hands of a small Protestant 
mmonty, whose rule was harsh and arbitrary The 
discontented majority were excited by the French 
Revolution, and an association was formed called the 
“ Umted Irishmen,” m which the oppressed Romamsts 
jomed the Protestant Dissenters Led by Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, a young nobleman of repubhcan views, 
and WoKe Tone, a violent party pamphleteer, they 
entered mto commumcation with the French, who^in 
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1793 sent over an expedition to aid a projected insur- 
rection But a hurricane Trrecked and dispersed the 
French fleet, and its leaders, Hoche and The 
Grouchy, never landed in Ireland. The Irish Irish 
Government took the harshest measures to 
prevent the projected rebelhon, vrhich broke 
out, nevertheless, in 1798 The chiefs of the “ Umted 
Irishmen ” vrere arrested, and Lord Edvrard Fitzgerald 
was killer) in a struggle with the pohee, who seized him 
For want of leaders there was no organisation in the 
rising, which was easily put down m the North. But 
great bodies of the insurgents roamed about the country 
m the South of Ireland, attacking aU loyalists and 
committing many atrocities A decisive battle at 
Vmegar Hill ended the rebelhon, and a summary ven- 
geance was taken by the triumphal loyalists, who were 
now called Orangemen (from their devotion to the 
memory of Wilham of Orange) for the ferocious acts 
of the rebels 

The Great RebeUion of 1798 led to the legislative 
umon of England and Ireland. Pitt and Cornwallis, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, devised two schemes 
for bettering the state of the land The Romanists 
were to receive "Emancipation,’' that is, equal rights 
with their neighbours of the Church of Ireland At the 
same tune an end was to be put to the Dublin Parha- 
ment, and the Irish members mcorporated in the 
Parliament of Great Britain After much persuasion, 
and the bestowal of many bribes, the Anglo-Irish Pro- 
testant aristocracy was mduced to give up its National 
Parhament, and the "Act of Umon " was passed m 1800 
For the future Ireland was represented by thirty-two 
peers and a hundred commoners m the Parhament of 
the United Kingdom, Pitt now desired to carry through 
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his scheme of Catholic Emancipation, but, as we shall 
see, he was not destmed to accomplish it 

Meanwhile the French war had taken another turn, 
Havmg failed to wm command of the seas or to cause 
rebelhon m Ireland, the French Directory tned a fiesh 
scheme for mjuring England Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the young general who had conquered Italy m 1796-97, 
was now the first man m France, and he had a project 
for creatmg a great empire m the Levant From thence 
he hoped to be able to seize India, which he regarded 
as the chief source of England’s wealtL 

He started from Toulon (17981 wi th an army of 
30,000 men and descended on Egy pt, gainmg posse s- 
sion of that country, from the Turks wTthm a few 
weeks’ " TEeEnglish MediterraneaDrfleet,~under Admiral 
Nelson, had pursued Bonaparte, but arrived too late 
to prevent his disembarking Fmdmg the 
fhe^mio^ French squadron m Aboukir Bay. Nelson de- 
stroyed It utterly at the Battle of the Nile, 
thus cuttmg off Bonaparte’s communication with France 
Undaunted by this disaster the French general 
then crossed the desert and attacked Syna He won a 
victory over the Turks at Mount Tabor, but was brought 
to a standstill when he laid siege to Acre A small 
Enghsh squadron under Sir Sidney Smith gave active 
help to the besieged, and so harassed the French that 
they were forced to raise the siege and return to Egypt 
Here Bonaparte received news which roused his 
ambition Pitt had organised a coahtion of Austria 
and Russia agamst France their armies were every- 
where defeatmg the French, whde the Directory was 
quite unable to keep its foes at bay Bonaparte seized 
the opportunity Abandoning the army of Egypt, he 
shpped away to France, crossmg the Mediterranean in 
- a small ship which ran the gauntlet of the English fleet, 
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In Paris lie brought accusations of mismanagement 
agamst the Directory, easily succeeded m dethronmg that 
body, and dispersed the “ Council of Five Hundred ” 
by force of arms He then established a neir constitu- 
tion, rrhich was m reahty, though not m shape, a mih- 
tary despotism, over which he ruled with the title o' 
First Cons ul (November 1799) 

Eona^rte promised to save France from the Coah 
tion, and takmg his army across the Alps by the Pas; 
of the Great St Bernard, he descended mto Italy am 
defeated the Austrians at Mareng o (1800) In German] 
General Moreau won an equally brilliant victory a 
Hohenhnden later m the same year The Empero: 
was thus forced to make the peace of Lunevdle anc 
acknowledge Bonaparte as ruler of France The Cza; 
Paul of B/Ussia also made terms with the Fust Consul 
and thus England was agam left alone to contmue th( 
struggle with France 

Even in India the influence of Bonapaite had beei 
felt, for he stirred up Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, to attacl 
the Madras Presidency But Lord Wellesley, the nev 
Governor- General, dealt promptly and sternly with him 
Tippoo was defeated m battle and driven back to die ai 
the storm of his capital, Sermgapatam (1799) It wa: 
at the siege of this city that Arthur Wellesley, th( 
future Duke of Wellmgton, first distmguished himself 

In 1801 the French army which Bonaparte hac 
left behmd him m Egypt was defeated and expelled bj 
a British force under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and the 
country was restored to the Turks 

Bonaparte was exasperated by these checks, and 
now tried to stir up trouble for England in the North 
He induced Russia, Denmark, and Sweden to make a 
compact of "Armed Neutrality,’' to exclude Enghsh 
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trn.do from tlie Baltic, An English fleet at once sailed 
to Copenhagen, and, by a great battle in which nearly 
all the Danish fleet was sunk by the energy of Nelson, 
forced Denmark to abandon the “ Armed Neutrality ’ 
At this moment the C^ar Paul of Russia was mur- 
deied by conspirators, s\ho detested his tyranny and 
cruelty, and his son Alexander made peace with Eng- 
land, and withdrew from his French alliance (April 
1801) Thus all Bonaparte’s schemes v, ore frustrated, 
Just before the battle of Copenhagen England had 
lost her great Prime Minister, Pitt, who resigned on a 
pomt of honour Ho wished, as wo have seen, to carry 
a biU for Catholic Eraancifiation, as pait of his scheme 
for pacifymg Ireland, but George III refused his 
assent to it Pitt had pledged himself to help the 
Insh Romamsts, and when ho was unable to do this 
he rotned from office m March 1801 

His successor, Henry Addmgton, was a man of little 
abihty, who had, however, the merit of carrying on 
Pitt’s policy The old king, who had already once 
lost his reason for a iov, months, now agam went mad, 
and for the rest of his life was subject to recurring fits 
of insanity, which at last becaino permanent 

Bonaparte now ofTored to make peace, and his 
proposals wore eagerly accepted by Addmgton and 
welcomed by the English nation, weary of the long 
stress of war 

A treaty was signed at Amiens m March 1802 with 
.j-jjg France, Spain, and Holland Bonaparte agreed 
Peace of to Withdraw the French armies from Naples, 
Amions Rome, and Portugal, and made his allies, the 
Dutch and Spaniards, abandon to England the nch 
islands of Ceylon and Trmidad 

On the other hand, his title as First Consul was 
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recognised by the English Government, and all the 
French colonies conquered by the English, from Mar- 
timque m the 'west to Pondicherry m the east, -were 
restored to France 

The First Consul’s objects in concluding the Peace 
of Am iens 'were purely selfish and personal He wanted 
to organise the control of France over the vassal states 
in Holland, Italy, and S'witzerland, which she had ac- 
quired m the late war, and he proposed to rebuild the 
ruined French na'vy In a few months he began to 
show his lU-’will toward England m various ways, and 
at last openly msulted the English ambassador, Lord 
Whitworth Addmgton took alarm at these hostile 
actions, but tried to negotiate with the First Consul 
for the mamtenance of peace His efforts were vam, 
however, and in May 1803 war was again declared 

Bonaparte now committed a flagrant breach of mter- 
national law, by seizmg and imprisonmg some 10,000 
English travellers and touiists who were passmg through 
France on busmess or pleasure He had the cruelty 
to keep them imprisoned until the end of the war 

The First Consul had now revealed hunself as a 
tyrant, who aimed at buildmg up a European empire 
like that of Chailes the Great In the long war that 
followed, he struck dewn at one time or another every 
continental government that dared to withstand him, 
but England he could never subdue, although all his 
efforts were directed against this country. 

''.Bonaparte’s first resolve was to mvade England / 
He stationed 120,000 troops on the coast, hxmg his head- 'j 
quarters at Boulogne, and collected thousands of flat- i 
bottomed boats to transport the host across the Channel. ^ 
From June 1803 till September 1805 his troops waited, 
ready to start when the signal should be gi'^on,?^ 
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Tho nation faced this tml with wonderful courage 
Almost overy able-bodied man m England and Scot- 
land offered himself for service m the great Volunteei 
Movement, and by the autumn of 1803 there were 
347,000 volunteeis under arms, besides 120,000 regular 
troops and 78,000 militia The Government also dis- 
played great activity m strengthenmg the fleet A sign 
of the national enthusiasm for a vigorous war pohey 
was the recall of Pitt, with the consent of the kmg, to 
the office of Prime Mmister 

While Bonaparte was prepanng for the mvasion of 
England, he was usmg his mfluence to raise up enemies 
against her in all parts of the world A rash young 
revolutionary named Emmett was encouraged by him 
to attempt a rebelhon in Ireland He caused a riot 
m Dublm, and his horde murdered the Chief- Justice, 
Lord Kilwarden but he was seized and hung before 
he could stir up further trouble 

Another of Bonaparte’s intrigues was m India, where 
French military adventurers induced some of the power- 
ful Mahratta prmces to quarrel with the English But 
Lord Wellesley, the most able and vigorous Governor- 
General smee Warren Hastings, was able to cope with 
this attempt, and his brother, the young General 
Arthur Wellesley, won hnlliant nctones at Assaye and 
Argaum In 1804 the Mahratta chiefs sued for peace, 
and the East India Company extended its borders as 
tar as Delhi, and added the provmce of Orissa to 
Bengal 

In 1804 an abortive Royahst conspiracy agamst the 
First Consul gave him the opportumty of assummg 
a higher and firmer position m the State, and he pre- 
vailed on the Senate to beg him to take the title of 
Emperor In May 1804 he forced the Pope to come 
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from Italy to preside at tlie coronation, at which ho 
assumed the name of Napoleon I. 

The difficulties of the mvasion of England, while the 
Channel was m possessson of the Enghsh navy, began 
to he apparent to the emperor, and he therefore deter- 
mmcd to compel the Spanish Government to lend him 
the aid of its fleet The Kmg of Spam, anxious to 
keep out of the struggle, sent a contribution of money, 
hut the ships which bore the treasure were seized by 
an Enghsh squadron, and Pitt promptly declared war 
on Spam. 

Napoleon proposed to use the Spanish fleet along 
with his own to gam control of the Channel, and under 
their protection his great army was to cross and mvade 
England In the sprmg of 1805 this great blow was 
to bo struck The emperor had prepared a com- 
plicated scheme, by which the French Mediterranean 
squadron was to join the Spaniards at Cadiz, and then 
go across the Atlantic to the West Indies This was 
mtended to draw away the English to follow them, 
and thus leave their own coast undefended The 
French and Spaniards were to come back from the 
West Indies at full speed and seize the command of 
the Channel, m the absence of the English fleet, and 
so Napoleon would get the opportunity of talang his 
host across to the shores of Kent and Sussex This 
mgenious plan was baulked by Nels \n, who, though 
he failed to overtake the enemy’s fleet, yet was able 
to delect then* plan, and send a warning to the Admi- 
ralty So when the French commander, ViUeneuve 
reached the Bay of Biscay on his return from the 
West Indies, he met a squadron under Admiral Calder 
wliich fought him off Cape Fmisterre Villeneuve now 
wrecked the emperor’s plans by his mdecision. He 
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retired into Spanish ports, and before he was ready 
to come out and carry out the rest of Napoleon’s 
scheme, Nelson had arrived and jomed Calder, so the 
opportunity of gettmg control of the Channel was past 
The emperor was enraged at the failure of his 
project, and wrote a letter of angry reproach to 
ViUeneuve The admual felt so bitterly the charge 
Battle of cowardice that Napoleon brought agamst 
Trafalgar, him, that ho Came out of Cadiz at once to 
Oct 21, attack Nelson, and suffered a crushmg defeat 
off’ Cape Trafalg ar This battle was the most 
decisive naval tnumph that England had over gained, 
no less than nmeteon hostile ships out of thirty-three 
havmg been taken or destroyed In future Napoleon 
never ventured to attack her by sea, and the danger of 
invasion was ended. But the victory cost the life of 
the gallant Nelson, who was laid low by a musket- 
ball ere the fight was half over, though he lived long 
enough to know that the day was won 

Even before Trafalgar was fought, the French army 
had quitted the shores of the Channel and marched for 
the Danube Pitt had been retummg to his old pohcy 
of findmg contmental allies for England, and stirnng 
them up against Franco Austna and Russia ,l^h 
had good reasons for detestmg Napoleon, and were 
easily drawn mto a new coalition , they received large 
subsidies from the English Government Rumours of 
this alliance having reached Napoleon, he 
declared war at once, and struck first at 
Austria He crushed and captured her mam 
army under General Mack at Ulm, and then defeated 
the Austrians and Russians together at Austeihtz 
(December 1805) 

The Emperor Francis II had to accept the most 


Battle of 
Atiflterhtz 


^ A 
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king had beon goaded into declanng i\ar on France, 
and had called in the Russians to his aid Withm a feiv 
weeks he had annihilated the Prussian army at Jena and 
seized nearly all tho Prussian fortresses (October 1806) 
The emperor then pushed on to meet the Russians, 
against whom at tho battle of Eylau ho for the first tune 
in his life failed to gam a decisive victory But four 
months later he routed the Czar’s army at F riedland , 
and imposed the Treaty of Tdsit upon his enemies 
Russia was only forced to promise aid agamst England, 
but Prussia was absolutely crushed Half her terntory 
was taken from her to make a “ kingdom of Westphaha ” 
for Napoleon’s brother Jerome, the Pru':sian fortresses 
received FrencL^arrisons, and an enormous fine was 
imposed upon the mutilated kingdom 

Napoleon now devised a new scheme for hannmg 
England, which was set forth in the celebrated “ Berlm 
Decrees ’^November 1806) He ordained that neifSor 
“Tho Con ^ France nor m any of its subject states 
tinental (Prussia, Holland, Spam, and Italy) should any 
System ’ goods made m, or imported from Britain, be 
used, hopmg by this blow to destroy the prospenty of his 
enemies Tho English Government rephed by “ Orders 
m Council,” which declared that the whole coast-lme of 
France and her allies was m a state of blockade, and that 
the war vessels ot England would seize as pnzes all ships 
trjung to enter their ports Napoleon then issued the 
“ Milan Decrees,” ordenng that aU Bntish merchandise 
found on the Continent should be confiscated and burnt, 
and that neutral ships which traded with England 
should be excluded from all his harbours Thus the 
“ Gontmental System,” as the emperor’s plan was called, 
formally closed all tho ports of Europe, for he had per- 
suaded Russia also to fall in with his wishes But the 
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Napoleon had by this treacherous and unjustifiable 
action involved himself in the longest and most 
exhaustmg war in which he was ever engaged The 
Spamsh people, though their government was corrupt 
and then army very feeble, were filled with a patriotic 
and fanatical hatred of the mvaders Then resistance 
to Napoleon was a truly national nsing, and the news 
of It was hailed with joy by the Enghsh, who resolved 
to send an army to the Peninsula to aid the insurgents 
agamst the French 

In the month of July (1808) a French force m Spam 
^3 was obhged to capitulate at Baylen, and m the 
Peninsu- following month the English army under Sn 
lar War Arthur Wellesley inflicted a crushmg defeat 
on the army of General Junot at Vimeiro, m Portugal 

After this disaster the French general was glad to 
make an agreement (the Convention of Cmtra), bj 
which he gave up Lisbon and all Portugal m return foi 
being granted a safe passage back to France 

Napoleon now descended on Spam himself, with his 
" Grande Arm4e’’ of nearly 250,000 veterans, and soon 
scattered the small Spanish forces he met on his 
way to Madiid He would then have advanced on 
Lisbon and Cadiz, but was diverted from his purpose 
by hearmg that the British army, now under the com- 
mand of Sir John Moore, had fallen upon his rear, 
thmkmg to cut the French hue of communication with 
Moore’s Fiance On this Napoleon despatched 100,000 
Retreat men to chase the darmg British general 
Moore, whoso foice amounted to only 25,000 
Battle of men, effected a skilful retreat, fightmg several 
Conmna rearguard actions with his pursuers, but avoid- 
mg a regular battle until he reached Corunna, on the 
coast of Galicia, where the British fleet awaited him 
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To secure a safe embarkation, Moore turned upon the 
leadm" divisions of French and drove them back He 
fell m the moment of victoiy, but his troops sailed 
away m safety, and he had by his bold advance into 
Spam checked the French invasion of that country 
for four months 

Napoleon himself left the Peumsula suddenly, on 
henrmsr that Austna, which had formed a new coahtion 
with England, was preparmg to attack the French in 
South Germany 

The British Government had resolved to pursue the 
war m Spam and Portugal When Moore’s regiments 
returned to England many of them wore sent back to 
Lisbon under Wellesley, the victor of Vimeiro, who was 
put in command of the English forces In April 1809 
began that wonderful series of campaigns that was to 
last till March 3814', and bear the Bntish standard m 
triumph from the Tagus to the Garonne Welleslo} 
showed the rarest combination of prudence and darmg 
Ills Usk was beset vnth difficulties his army, was at 
first no more than 20,000 strong, and he was contmually 
hampered by the timid instructions of his home Govern- 
ment and the mistiust and jealousy of his Portuguese 
and Spamsh allies 

He first drove the French under Marshal Soult 


out of Portugal, and then joming forces 
with the vSpaniards defeated the army of 
King Joseph and Maishal Victor at Talavera 


Battle of 
Talavera 


For this victory ho received the title of Viscount 


Welhngton (July 1809) 


Meanwhile Napoleon had crushed the Austrians at 


Wagram, and imposed hard terms on the Emperor 
Francis, who was forced to give the hand of his 
drughtor, Mana Louisa, to th i conqueror In order to 
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marry her Napoleon divorced his vrife, Josephine, to 
whom he had been wedded for fourteen years 

After Talavera Wellmgton retreated on Portugal, 
and spent the winter of 1809-1810 in constructmg the 
famous “Lmes of Torres Vedras,” a triple series of 
fortifications to protect Lisbon When m 1810 Marshal 
Mass6na with 70,000 French advanced against Portugal, 
WeUmgton retired before him, wastmg the country, and 
compeUmg all the people to take refuge m Lisbon 
At Busaco he inflicted a sharp check on Mass^na’s 
advance columns, and then withdrew mto his lmes The 
French were brought to a stand before this formidable 
obstacle, and after four months of maction, retreated 
ftom Portugal, followed by Wellington’s forces, who 
perpetually harassed the retirmg enemy At Fuentes 
d’Onoro he repulsed Mass^na, while at Albuera his 
second m command, Beresford, defeated anothei army 
under Soult (May 1811) In the foUowmg year the 
fortresses of Ciudad Rodngo and Badajos were taken 
by storm, and Wellmgton won the decisive battle ot 
Salamanca„and was able to retake Madrid, after it had 
been nearly four years m hostile hands 

In the government of England durmg this period 
there had been many changes, but the pohcy of Pitt 
was stdl mamtamed by. his successors George III 
became completely insane m 1810, and the regency fell 
mto the hands of his worthless son, George, Prmce of 
Wales, an old ally of the Wings He had, however, no 
real power, and the Tory mimsters earned on the 
struggle against Napoleon with untinng zeal 

The “Contmental System” by which the emperor 
expected to crush England was destmed to prove the 
cause of his own downfall Russia would not carry out 
his wishes by givmg up English trade, and m his 
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arrogance Napoleon declared -war on the Czar, resolving 
to impose his vnll on his date ally by force (1812) 
With a vast army he entered Russia, but found ^he 
the country laid tvaste as he advanced After KuEsiaa 
defeating the enemy at Borodino he pro- Campaigii. 
ceeded to Moscovr, only to discover the capital de- 
serted, and a fevr days after his arrival the vrhole city 
vras burnt — either by the dehberate resolve of the 
Russians, or by the carelessness of the French soldiery 

For vrant of food and shelter the emperor vras 
driven at the approach of winter to withdraw on 
Poland The retreat was accomplished m terrible 
conditions of cold and starvation, and less than a tenth 
of the magniticcnt army that had entered Russia 
struggled back into Germany 

The fortune of war had at last changed, and 
Napoleon’s first disaster was soon to be followed by his 
fall All his unv lUing subjects m Northern Germany 
rose agamst him, and to help hunself the emperor 
called aw ay many of his troops from Spam. This gave 
the opportunity for Wellington to advance northward, 
driving the French before him He gamed a groat 
battle at Yittona (June ISIS), and chased them back 
over the Pj renees 

Meanwhile, after a long and bloody campaign m 
Germany, the battle of Leipzig sealed the fate of the 
tyrant, the combined forces of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austna overwhelmed him, and he escaped over the 
Rhme with only the wrecks of an arm\ After a 
desperate attempt to defend hunself m France, 
Napoleon was forced to abdicate, while the allied 
Powers took possession of Pans, and called to the 
throne of France the representative of the Bourbons, a 
brother of the martjred King Lewis XVI , who took th« 
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title of Lewis XVIII. Napoleon was exiled to the little 
island of Elba. 

While the aUies had been conquering the emperor 
and taking Pans, Welhngton had mvaded France from 
the south He had seized the city of Bordeaux, and 
defeated Marshal Soult at the battle of Toulouse, when 
the news of Napoleon’s abdication brought his bnlhant 
campaigns to a conclusion (April 1814) 

idl Europe now began to disarm, behevmg that the 
struggles of the last twenty-two years were over at last, 
and a Congress of diplomatists met at Vienna to restore 
Napoleon’s ill-gotten spoils to their lawful owners 

England alone was not able to disband her armies, 
for she was at war with the Umted States of America 
The result of Napoleon's “Contmental System" had been 
to cause the English Government to declare by “Ordeis 
m Council” that neutral ships might not trade with 
France, and the Americans, resentmg this, declared war 
m 1812 The Canadians aided by a small English gar- 
rison kept the enemy at bay on land, but the American 
ships gamed several successes at sea This struggle, 
however, was ended also soon after Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion, for the “ Orders m Council " were then withdrawn , 
so the cause of strife was removed, and the Peace of 
Ghent was signed on December 24, 1814 

Whde the Congress was stdl sittmg at Vienna, 
setthng the boundaries of the vanous states, the alarm- 
mg news was heard that Napoleon had escaped from 
Elba and landed m France 

The rule of the selhsh and narrow-minded Lewis 
XVIII had irritated the French people, and most of aU 
the army , so when Napoleon called upon his country- 
men to rise and expel the Bourbons, his appeal met 
with a success such as he himself had hardly hoped for, 
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Regiment after regiment jomed him on his way to Pans, 
and Lewis XVIII had to fly to Flanders 

Proclaimed emperor agam, Napoleon promised the 
country a hberal constitution mstead of his former 
autocratic rule His second tenure of power was only 
destined to last from March 13 till June 22, 1815, “ the 
Hundred Days,’’ as it was called 

The Powers of Europe, one and all, declared war on 
him When forced to fight, he displayed his old energy 
and collected a force of 130,000 men for on immediate 
attack on the nearest foe Two armies were ready to 
oppose him m Belgium — one of Prussians, under the 
old Marshal Blucher, the other, a combined force oi 
British, Germans, and Dutch, was under Wellmgton 
stationed round Brussels and Ghent 


Napoleon hoped to crush each of these forces before 
the other could come to its aid On June 16, he en- 
gaged and beat Bluchei’s Prussians at Ligny, while 
Marshal Ney held back at Quatre Bras the fiont divi- 
sions of Wellmgton’s army, as they were marchmg up to 
jom the Germans 

Blucher gathered his defeated force together, and 
marched north to rejom the English, while Napoleon 
hastened to help Ney, who had been forced back from 
Quatre Bras by the English 

On the hillside of Mont St Jean, covering the road 
to Brussels, Wellmgton drew up his army to fight the 


decisive battle which the Enghsh caU Waterloo, 
from the name of the village where Wellmgton 
wrote his despatch that night (June 18, 1816) 


Battle of 
Waterloo 


The fightmg raged round the two farms of Hougoumont 


and La Haye Samte, which were m front of Wellmg- 


ton’s position 


Agam and agam the French attacked, but though 
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title of Lewis XVIII. Napoleon was exiled to the little 
island of Elba. 

While the alhes had been conquering the emperor 
and taking Pans, Wellington had invaded France from 
the south He had seized the city of Bordeaux, and 
defeated Marshal Soult at the battle of Toulouse, when 
the news of Napoleon’s abdication brought his brilliant 
campaigns to a conclusion (April 1814) 

Europe now began to disarm, bebevmg that the 
struggles of the last twenty-two years were over at last, 
and a Congress of diplomatists met at Vienna to restore 
Napoleon’s ill-gotten spoils to their lawful owners 

England alone was not able to disband her armies, 
for she was at war with the United States of America. 
The result of Napoleon’s “Continental System” had been 
to cause the English Government to declare by “ Ordeis 
m Council” that neutral ships might not trade with 
Prance, and the Amencans, resentmg this, declared war 
m 1812 The Canadians aided by a small English gar- 
rison kept the enemy at bay on land, but the American 
ships gamed several successes at sea This struggle, 
however, was ended also soon after Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion, for the “ Orders m Council ” were then withdrawn , 
so the cause of strife was removed, and the Peace of 
Ghent was signed on December 24, 1814 

While the Congress was still sittmg at Vienna, 
setthng the boundaries of the vanous states, the alarm- 
mg news was heard that Napoleon had escaped from 
Elba and landed m France 

The rule of the selfish and narrow-mmded Lewis 
XVIII had irritated the French people, and most of aU 
the army , so when Napoleon called upon his country- 
men to rise and expel the Bourbons, his appeal met 
with a success such as he himself had hardly hoped for, 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
AFTER THE WARS (1815-1837) 
The Great Reform BiijL 


From tho day wlieu Wnljiolo bad been forced to attack 
Spain in 1739, doivn to Waterloo, England bad been 
engaged m a senes of great foreign wars with only a 
few comparative!}’ short mtorvals of peace Of these 
sovcniy-six years forty-five bad been occupied in strife 
— the four short intervals of quiet bad only covered m 
all tbirty-ono Wc have nov arrived at a very difibront 
period from 1815 to 7851 no English soldier fired a 
shot on the Continent of Europe The mam tbread of 
the history of Gicat Britain is concerned with domestic, 
not with foreign, affairs 

During the tvouty-tvo }oars of the last struggle 
with France a great change had been going on m Eng- 
land itself, transforming the country fioin an ngi loultural 
t^) a manufacturmg community This w as duo not to 
a decay in agriculture but solely to on increase in 
manufactures 

The war bad multiplied our industries by putting 
UB bojond tho roach of foreign competition, and giving 
p 11 maritime traliic with Asia and America into our 
hands England bad become the mannfactmer of the 
goods of the whole ”Orld, not inoicl} owing to her 
monopoly of trade, but owing to the improved 
machinery and motbods of transit which she bad 
adopted long before the rest of Europe. Hence England 
was at the end of tho war able to bear a weight of 
taxation and debt w'lucb inusl have rumed be/ 115 . 
earlier years 
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most of the Dutch and Belgians and some of the 
Germans retired from the field, the troops on which 
the duke rehed — the Bntish, Hanoverians, and Bruns- 
wickers — held out, standmg firm m their squares for 
many hours agamst the impetuous attack of the French 
cavahy In the thick of the fightmg Napoleon daw 
new troops commg up to the right, and to hold them 
back he had to detach nearly aU his reserves These 
were Blticher’s Prussians, whom the marshal had 
promised the duke on the previous day to brmg to 
his aid With the arnval of this new force the 
French position became desperate 

A last effort of the emperor to break through the 
long-tried English Ime, by sendmg 6000 men of his 
famous Impenal Guard agamst it, failed, and when 
they recoiled, and WeUmgton’s cavalry charged after 
them, the whole French army broke and fled 

Napoleon escaped to Pans, whore he agam abdicated 
Welhngton and Blucher pursued him to the capital, and 
fearmg death at the hands of the mfuriated Prussians, 
the emperor fled to the coast, and gave himself up at 
Rochefort to an English man-of-war which blockaded 
that port After much discussion it was decided to 
send him as a prisoner to the desolate island of St 
Helena, where he died six years later (1821) 

The pacification of Europe was now complete The 
Congress of Vienna gave to England m Europe Malta, 
Hehgoland, and the Ionian Islands, and beyond the sea 
the French island of Mauritius and the valuable Dutch 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope But her real gam was 
the fact that she had absorbed, durmg the course of the 
war, nearly the whole of the carrymg trade of the world 
The naval and commercial supremacy which wc enjoy to- 
day is the direct result of the great struggle of 1793-1815 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


APTER THE WARS (1815-1837) 
Tni- Great Reiorm Bill 


From tho da}' mIicu Walpole hnd been forced to attack 
Spain m 1739, do^’.n to Waterloo, England bad been 
eni,'agcd in a aencs of groat foreign w ars vrtb only a 
few comp irativch sliort intervals of peace Of these 
tici cut} '‘'IX } cars forty-fno had been occupied in strife 
— the four short intervals of quid hnd only covered in 
all thirt}-ono Wc liu\o nov arnacd at a aery diUcront 
}>onod from iSlo to 18,71 no English soldier fired a 
shot on the Contmcnl of Europe Tho mam thrend of 
the histor} of Orr it Briiam is concerned Mith domestic 
notMith foreign, aflairr 

During tho ti-Mity-tvo }cars of tho last struggle 
Kith Fnance a grou change hid boon going on in Eng- 
land it'iolf, translonmng tliccountr} fiom an agiicultural 
lo a nmnuf ictunng coiniminity This m-ls due not to 
a dcciy in pgnculiuro. lint •■olch to an increase m 
manufacture' 

The M.ir had multiplied our industries b} ]mttmg 
us ho}oud the re tch of foreign competition, and gianng 
nil m iritimc trafiic iiith Asm and America into our 
hands England bad become tlio nianufactmcr of the 
goods of the mIioIc vorld, not mori.1} owing to her 
monopoly of trade, but owing lo the miproacd 
machinery and methods of transit vhioh she had 
adopted long before the rest of EurojKj Hence lilngland 
was at tho end of tho able to boar a weight of 
laialion and debt wlucli must have ruined her fix 
earlier years. 
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But there were other aspects in which the results 
of the war had been less happy for England Actual 
famme seemed several times dunng the course of the 
struggle to be starmg the lower classes m the face, for 
the largely mcreased population could no longer be 
supported on the food supply of England Neverthe- 
less, m their zeal to encourage English agriculture, the 
Tory Governments of the early years of the centurj 
refused to allow the free introduction of foreign com 
that was really necessary for the mcreased consumption 
of the population The condition of the working classes, 
both m town and countryside, m the years after 1815 
was one of great distress, and the discontent of the 
Ignorant multitude was at the bottom of the pohtical 
troubles of the time The wilder spirits among them 
talked of general msurrection, and of an assault, not only 
on the Government, but on aU forms of property and 
established institutions Wiser heads aimed at a modi- 
fication of the constitution in the direction of populai 
government, which should be attamed by reform of 
the governmg body, makmg the House of Commons 
truly representative of the people 

Parhamentary reform had been one of Pitt’s chei- 
ished plans, but his successors forgot his teaclimg, and 
thus It came that the Whigs alone supported the 
scheme 

The last few years of George III ’s long reign were full 
of trouble and disorder, provoked rather than repressed 
by the obstmate rigour with which Lord Liverpool’s 
Government put down aU agitations The most cele- 
brated riot of this time was that at Manchester m 1819, 
where an enormous crowd had collected to hear the 
addresses of a democratic orator, and was by a rash and 
cruel order of the magistrates dispersed by a regiment 
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of cavalry, Avheroby sorao four or five persons were 
killed and sixty or sovontj injured 

To revongo this “Manchester Massacre,” as it was 
called by the enemies of the Government, a plot was 
formed to murder tho whole Cabinet on an 
occasion when they wore to dme together street 
This “ Cato Street Conspiracy.” as it w as named Con- 
froin the mcoting-placo of the desperadoes 
was di'?coYorcd, and its leader, Arthur Thistlowood, 
md four of his associates, wore oveculcd. 

Isolated outbreaks of noting took jilaco all over tho 
north of England and tho Scottish Lowlands To meet 
the trouble the Govornraont issued tho celebrated 
“Six Acts,” which imposed hoav} penalties not onl) on 
actual noters but on all who wrote what might bo 
consulorecl “ seditious libels ” 

neprc^sion w is in full swing when the old King 
George III died, ni tho tenth 3 car since his 
insanity had become complete (Januar3' 1S20) 

The accession of tho Prince Kcgeni, w lio now 
began to rule as George IV , made no practical diiicrencc 
in politics His character was as scKish and vicious ns 
ever, and Ins quarrels witli his wife, Caroline of Bruns- 
wick bad long )>ceu a jnibhc scandal He now^ refused 
to aclnowlcdgchorasqnecnor allow her to be crowmod, 
lud made Lord Luorpool bring m a “Bill of Pams ami 
Penalties” to enable him to dnou'o her 'Phis moused 
uuiMirsat indignation, and the bill had to bo withdrawn 
all Loudon being in an uproar in favour of tho queen 
More trouble would havo followed if tho nnlmpjiy 
Carobno Ind not died in August 1821 k'mir }^o.ars 
previously tho death of tho I'nnccss Chirlotto, tho 
heiress to t!io throne, onl5' child of George IV, had 
b'^en a great grief and disappomtinont to tho nation, 
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who had looked forward to her redeeming the character 
of the royal house, which had fallen so low under her 
father It was clear that one of the regent’s elderly 
brothers must succeed to the throne, when he should 
descend unregretted to the grave 

The Tories continued to rule for fifteen years after 
Waterloo, but important changes took place m Lord 
Liverpool’s mmistry m 3 821-22 The Home Secretary, 
Addmgton, resigned, and was succeeded by Robert 
Peel, a rising young pohtician, while Lord Castlereagh 
committed smcide, and his place as Foreign Secretary 
was taken by George Canning, a disciple of Pitt, the 
chief of the modoiate Tories 

The rule of the Liverpool-Cannmg mmistry was 
distinguished by the abohtion of many old and oppres- 
sive laws, and the mtroduction of several reforms of 
great value, notably that of the Criminal Law, which 
was undertaken by Peel m 1823 By it an enormous 
number of offences were taken out of the hst of crimes 
punishable with death 

Huskisson, the President of the Board of Trade, 
brought m some valuable improvements, abolishing 
Huskis- Navigation Laws which impeded 

son’s Free free trade with other countries, and conclud- 
Trade mg commercial treaties with several foreign 
Policy, Powers In the foreign policy of England at 
this period Canning was always on the side of Liborahsm, 
for the Continental monarchs, now that the fear of 
Napoleon v as gone, wore ruling with their old narrow 
and reactionary despotism 

When the Greeks rose m rebelhon aEramst the 

O 

grmdmg tyranny of the Turlcs, the English people 
espoused their cause with enthusiasm, and many 
Enghsh volunteers aided the insurgents, mcludmg 
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Lord Byron, the poet, whose death ot marsh-fever at 
Missolonghi caused him to be regarded as the martyr of 
hberty The independence of Greece was secured by 
the battle of Navarmo (October 1827), when the Turkish 
and Egyptian fleets were destroyed by the Enghsh 
squadron, aided by a few French and Kussian ships 
Before this date the Liverpool-Cannmg mmistry 
had ceased to exist, owing to the illness of Lord Liver- 
pool, who was stricken with paralysis m February 1827 
and the death of Cannmg five months later 

The mmistry was unable to hold together under 
his successor, Lord Goderich, and the kmg now 
suggested that a strong head should be found for the 
Government m the person of the Duke of WeUmgton, 
a man universally respected foi his loyalty and sense 
of duty The choice proved an unhappy one, for 
WeUmgton had httle political knowledge, with many 
prejudices, and was quite unable to manage Parliament 
In the summer of 1828 the new Prune Mmister was 
confronted with a great national agitation m Ireland, 
led by Daniel O’ConneU, a wealthy squire of old family, 
possessed of considerable eloquence and 
power of organisation The Cathohc Emanci- cathoho 
pation, which had been promised by Pitt at Emancipa 
the time of the Union m 1800, was clamor- 
ously demanded by O’GoimeU and his followeis, who 
held monster meetmgs all over the country 

Welhngton had no sympathy with Romanism, but 
when the agitation grew formidable he made up his 
mmd that the Emancipation must be granted to avoid 
the graver evU of a civil war In the spring of 1829 
the duke announced his mtention of concedmg com- 
plete equahty of civil rights to all Romanists, and 
earned his biU, by the aid of the Whigs, m spite of the 
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opposition of many of his party and of the king himself 
O’Connell and his followers entered the English Parha- 
ment and alhed themselves to the Whigs 

The topic of Parliamentary Reform, the necessity 
for gettmg rid of the “Rotten Boroughs,” and the 
unrepresentative House of Commons, came now to the 
front as the great difficulty of the da} The year 1 830 
was to prove a stormy one, and all over the world 
popular risings were nfe In France the despotic Kmg 
Charles X was dethroned m favour of his cousin, Louis 
Phihppe, Duke of Orleans Tlie Poles rose m msur- 
rection agamst the tyranny of Russia, and m Italy, 
Germany, Belgium, and Portugal were troubles — every- 
Accos- Tvhere the old system of despotic government 
uion of assailed by not and msurrection 

William George TV died m the summer of this 
^ year, and was succeeded by Wilbam, Duke of 
Clarence, his third brother, for his second brother, 
Frederick, Duke of York, had died m 1827 

The new king was a sunplo, patnotic, kmdly old 
sailor, whose personal populanty did much to make 
the crisis of the Reform agitation pass off without 
harm 

The fall of Wellington’s mmistry followed soon 
after the accession of Wdham IV, and the kmg sent 
for the Whigs, who took office under Lord Grey, and 
immediately opened the question of Parhamentary 
Reform In 1831 Lord John Russell brought for- 
ward a Reform Bill, which disfranchised most of the 
The “ Rotten Boroughs ” and distnbuted their seats 
Eeform among the laige towns and more populous 
counties The bill was passed by the House of 
Commons, but rejected by the Tory majority m the 
Lords (October 1831) 
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The sympathy of the nation was with the Govern- 
ment, and demons tiations of popular approval all over 
the country emboldened the ministers to make another 
attempt to pass the bill, by sendmg it agam to the 
House of Lords This time the peers allowed it to pass 
its second readmg, but deprived it of most of its force 
by postponmg the clauses which disfranchised the 
“Rotten Boroughs” 

O 

This quarrel between the two Houses brought 
England withm measurable distance of civil war 
But when the mmistry resigned, the Duke of Welhng- 
ton found himself unable to form a Tory cabmet, and 
the kmg recalled Lord Grey 

When the bill came up a third time to the House 
of Lords, Wellmgton and a hundred Tory peers solemnly 
left their seats, and allowed the Act to pass by a con- 
siderable majority 

It disfranchised aU places with less than 2000 m- 
habitants, no less than fifty-six m number, and deprived 
thuty small towns of one of the two members which they 
had hitherto possessed The 143 seats thus obtamed 
were distributed among the large manufactmmg towns 
and the more important counties At the same time 
the franchise was extended m the boroughs to mclude 
aU occupiers of houses worth more than £10 a year, 
%e the shopkeepmg classes and the wealthier aitisans, 
while m the counties, the farmers and yeomen obtamed 
votes, though the agricultural labourers were not yet 
electors Thus the United Kingdom acquired its first 
representative Parhament 

The mmistry of Lord Grey lasted foui years only, 
but did much for the country m that time Its most 
important work, after the Reform Bill, ^ms the creation 
of the “ New Poor Law,” by which it was enacted that 

o 
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idle and able-bodied paupers must enter the workhouse 
and that no one but aged and mfirm people should 
receive money from the parish in their own homes 
Equally meritorious was the Abohtion of Slavery m the 
colonies, the nation granting an enormous sum to 
compensate the planters whose negroes were freed 
On Lord Grey’s resignation m 1834 another Whig 
mmistry took ofSco, whoso chief concern was with 
the aifairs of Ireland After obtammg the Cathohe 
Emancipation Act, O’Connell and his party had started 
two now agitations One of these was a demand for 
“Repeal,” that is, the abolition of the Umon of 1800 
and the establishment of a local Parliament m Dublm 
— what IS called “ Home Rule ” m our own day. The 
second was the Tithe War — a violent protest agamst 
the payment by the Romanist peasantry of tithes for 
the support of the Established Church of Ireland 

The latter of these demands was settled by the 
Whig mmistry of Lord Melbourne, which relieved the 
peasantry of the dut} of paymg the tithes, and trans- 
ferred it to the landlords O’ConnoU stdl contmued 
the demand for Horae Rule, but to his great credit he 
kept his agitation free from outrages 

On June 20, 1837, King William IV died, and 
was succeeded on the throne by his niece, Victona, 
daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, the fourth son 
of George III 
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CHAPaJER XXVII 

VICTORIA. Part L— (1837-65) 

Thl young quoen, who had lived a hfo of almost entire 
seclusion dunng her uncle’s reign, and was little known 
to her now subjects, was a girl of eighteen, of r simple, 
straightforward character She was deeply conscious 
of the responsibilities and duties of her position, and 
soon won the respect and love of her people, by showng 
that she intended to act as a constitutional sovereign 
should * 

By her accession the kingdom of Hanover became 
separated from England, as its crown ■v\as bound to go 
m the male Imo The queen's uncle, Ernest, Duke of 
Cumberland, a prince most deservedly unpopular, be- 
came ruler of the httle German state, whose politics 
soon ceased to interest Great Britain This was all for 
the best, for Hanoverian mtorests had often entangled 
us m Continental disputes 

The ministry of Lord Melbourne lasted till 1841, 
and was much concerned m its later years by social 
The troubles m England The extreme iiung of 
Chartist Whigs, now becommg known as "Kadicals,” 
Agitation, ixiaflo a fresh demand for more Parliamentary 
reforms It was set forth m "The People’s Charter," 
a document which contained five claims — (1) for 
manhood sufirago , (2) for the vote by ballot at 
elections , (3) for annual Parhaments , (4) for the pay- 
ment of members, (5) foi ihrmving open seats m the 
House of Commons to aU men, by the abolition of the 
qualification that a member should possess property 
It had great populsnty among those of the poorer 
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working classes who had not been given the franchise 
as £10 householders by the Reform Bill of 1832 The 
“ Chartist Agitation,” as it was called, took the form of 
riotous public meetmgs, and the sendmg of monster 
petitions to the House of Commons, but had no practical 
effect, as it was not taken up by any of the leading 
statesmen of the Whig party, and fell mto the hands 
of mere demagogues 

The most impoitant foreign comphcation m which 

the Whigs were concerned at this time was a 

war undertaken m Syria, to prevent the break- 

^ T in Syria 

up of the lurkish empire m the Levant 

Mahomet Ah, the rebel pacha of Egypt, had attempted 

to seize Syria and Asia Mmor, and to estabhsh an 

independent kingdom An Enghsh fleet bombarded 

Acre, and took Sidon, forcmg him to submit to his 

suzeram, the Sultan of Turkey (1841), and content 

himself with the viceroyalty of Egypt oJone 

In 1840 the Queen married her cousin, Prmce Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg, who as “ Prmce Consort " was The 
able to act for many years as a useful coun- Prmce 
seller to his wife and her mmisters, for he had Consort 
a large knowledge of foreign pohtics and a sound and 
cautious judgment 

In 1841 the Tories returned to power after an exile 
from office of twelve years After the Reform Bill it 
had been fancied that they would die out altogether 
But they survived and were now a very different party 
from what they had been m the days before 1830 They 
had been re-oiganised under a wise and cautious and 
hberal-minded leader. Sir Robert Peel, and had aban- 
doned many of their more antiquated doctrmes Peel 
had dropped the old name of Tory, and called himself 
and his followers " Conservatives.” 
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His earliest and most popular measures on becommg 
Prime Mmister -were directed to improving the national 
finances, which the Whigs had left m very bad condi- 
tion. He abohshed the import-duties on no less than 
seven hundied and fifty different commodities, yet the 
revenue contmued to mount up m a very satisfactory 
way, owmg to his careful admmistration 

The agitation for “Repeal” m Ireland, which had 
been simmermg on for nearly twenty years, assumed a 
new form m 1842, when a band of ardent young poh- 
ticians calling themselves the “ Young Ireland Party ” 
declared that they would have recourse to armed re- 
bellion like the “ Umted Irishmen ” of ’98 ^ to gam their 
end In 1843, the Government ai rested O’Connell 
and his heutenants on the charge of makmg seditious 
speeches, and though he was acquitted, this show of 
force made by Peel caused the whole agitation to 
collapse for the time 

The question of Free Trade was destmed to end 
Peel’s mmistry , he had long wished to abohsh the 
Corn Laws, which laid heavy duties on all imported 
gram, and caused the poor man’s bread to be always 
dear In 1845 a famme m Ireland, caused by the 
failure of the potato crop, called for a large importation 
of corn to feed the starvmg Irish cottars Peel proposed 
to suspend the Com Laws and to supply the necessary 
food at the cheapest possible rate But the whole of his 
party would not follow him, and he was bitterly opposed 
by the Protectiomst section of the Conservatives, headed 
by Lord George Bentmck and Benjamm Disraeli The 
latter was a brilhant but somewhat eccentric young 
member of the House, of Jewish descent, who had 


* See page 186. 
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hitliorto been kno'WTi rather a rmter of romantic 
novels than as a serious politician 

Peel carried bis bill for repealing the Corn La'ws by 
the aid of the votes of his enemies the Whigs, but was 
soon after defeated on an Irish biU, owing peoiand 
to the opposition of Bentmck and Disraeli, tho Com 
who voted agamst their old leader m order 
to punish bun for having thrown over “ Piotection ” 
On his fall tho Whigs, or " Liberal ” party as they now 
began to be called, came back to power, with Lord John 
Russell as Premier, and Lord Palmerston as Foreigii 
Secretary 

A famine m Ireland, far greater than that of the 
precedmg year, brought tho severest miser}' on the 
peasantry, V, ho died in thousands before tho Government 
w’ould realise that nothing but a wholesale distiibutiou 
of food would save the unhappy people, and began to 
organise depbls of free food all over the land (1847) 
After tho famine was over fresh misery was caused 
by the action of tho landlords, who, half-mined them- 
selves, evicted many of thoir tenants for arrears of 
rent, foremg them to emigrate by tons of thousands 
to America, 

Tho “Young Ireland" pait} soired on this opportunity 
to make an attempt at insurrection, which, how over, came 
to nothing, the leader. Smith O’Brien, bemg captured 
after 1 bloodless skirmish m a potato-field, whdo his 
followers dispoiscd (July 1848) 

This unsuccessful revolt in Ireland was one of the 
least noteworthy events of 1848, the most turbulent 
year of the nmetoonth century Tho whole Contment 
was stirred by insurrections m favour of hboral ideas 
and national rights The French drove out thoir king, 
Louis Philippe, and established a republic, the Hun- 
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garians rose in revolt to gam a constitution from their 
ruler, the Austrian emperor , and the Itahans strove by 
a great nsmg to wm national umty, by expelhng the 
Austnans from the north and the petty dukes and 
longs of the centre and south of Italy. Germany also 
was convulsed by popular insurrections 

The Chartist agitators m England now made a final 
eSort to gam their “ five points ” Their leader, Feargus 
O’Connor, gathered a mass of his adherents at Ken- 
mngton, and threatened to march on Westnimster 
with 500,000 men But the Government rephed by 
enrolhng 200,000 " special constables ” from the upper 
and middle classes of Londoners, who, with the troops, 
were ready to withstand the rioters Overawed by 
these preparations the Chartists dispersed, and never 
agam disturbed the peace of England Lord Palmei- 
ston, the Foreign Secretary, did his best to favour the 
hberal and national parties m the struggles on the 
Contment by peaceful means, but would not commit 
England to war on their behalf 

To the regret of the Enghsh nation, Italy and Hxm- 
gary were reconquered by their old masters, and the 
German Liberals were put down The French Repubhc 
proved lU-govemed, and gave place to a mihtary dic- 
tatorship under the presidency of Louis Napoleon, the 
nephew of Napoleon I, who some two years later 
abolished the Repubhc, shootmg or impnsonmg aU who 
opposed him He then assumed the title of Emperor 
and the name of Napoleon III (December 1851) 

After the turbulent years ’48 and ’49 a tune of peace 
and prosperity seemed to set in Many signs of de- 
velopment and advance were visible m the domestic 
effairs of Bntam smce the begmnmg of the nmeteenth 
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century. Their effect -wns now in full worting The 
construction of nanny railways — starting with the 
Liverpool and Manchester line of 18S0 — had led to easy 
coniniunication between all parts of the country, and 
the quick transportation of goods, and transfer of labour 
from one marlcot to another, had had a marked effect in 
stimulating the commerce of the land 

The character and habits of the English people were 
no less affected by two other inventions, namely, the 
Penny Post, introduced b> Rowland Hill m 184-0, and 
the oponmg of public telegraph offices m 1843 

The condition of the operative classes m the great 
toums was the subject of several useful and important 
Acts of Parliament which protected children, women, 
and lads under eighteen from over-work m factories 
(1833), prohibited underground labour m mmes for 
women aud children (1 842) , and appomted Government 
inspectors to see that the law was earned out both m 
factories and mines Tho workmen themselves also 
V ere now allowed to unite m “ trades unions " for their 
oivn protection 

In the early years of the reign of Victoria move- 
ments took place m tho National Church which have 
had a profound effect on tho mmds of men dining the 
remainder of the century There hrst arose a Broad 
Church movement, led by Archbishop Whately, which 
aimed at widening and popularismg tho Church, by 
bringing its teaching into accordance with the latest 
discoveries m science and history, and giving it a basis 
m rca'ion rather than m dogma 

A very different aim w.as that of the High Church 
party, which found its utterance m tho works of the 
Oxford School, led b)’’ three Follows of Oxford colleges — 
i^olin Henrjf Newman, John Keblo, and Edward Pusey 
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Newman started a senes of " Tracts for the Times,” to 
which the leaders of the school contnbuted, urging a 
return to the ntual and practice of the Early Church 
and submission to authority in matters of doctiine 
Newman and many of his adherents wont over to the 
Church of Rome, but the bulk of the “ Tractarians ” 
remamed withm the Church of England, and, m spite 
of much opposition m the early days of their teaching, 
have acquired a strong position by their zeal, spmtu- 
ality, and excellent worlc m neglected parishes 

One unhappy result of the High Church movement 
was, however, to drive the Nonconformists mto a greater 
antagonism agamst the Church of England than before, 
and to cause Dissent to have a political side, which aims 
at the disestablishment of the Church 

The Whig cabmet of Lord John Russell fell m 1852, 
owing to a quarrel between him and his Foreign Mmis- 
ter. Lord Palmerston A Conservative Mmistry, under 
Lord Derby and Benjamin Disraeh, then held office for 
a few months, but was succeeded, after a general elec- 
tion, by a Coahtion Government, which mcluded the 
more advanced Conservatives (called “ Peelites,” though 
Peel was himself now dead) Lord Aberdeen was Prime 
Mimster, Gladstone Chancellor of the Exchequer, whde 
the Whigs, Lord John Russell and Palmerston, became 
Home and Foreign Secretaries 

This Cabmet was destmed to have to deal with the 
gravest foreign complications that England had known 
for forty years The Czar Nicholas of Russia was long- 
mg to possess European Turkey, and, on a pretext of 
injustice done to the Greek Church m Syna by the 
Sultan, he sent his armies over the frontier, and occu- 
pied two of the vassal states of Turkey Su” Stratford 
Canning, an able English diplomatist, was despatched 
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fco Constantmoplo to advise the Sultan to stand firm 
against Russia, and the Emperor Napoleon III of 
France also espoused the cause of Turkey 

Thus It happened that almost before they knevf 
It the Eughsh people found themselves m alliance 
vith Napoleon, and driven mto a var agamst .pjjg 
Russia (March 1854) The Irek of military Cnmean 
prepiranons m Great Bntam soon became 
painfull;y apparent, as the army had seen no fighting 
for foit} years, v,hile many of the commanders were too 
old for rctivo service, and others unvTsely chosen. 

A force of some 28,000 British troops was sent out 
to join, at Vrrna, on the Black Sea, a French army of 
about the same strength, and in Soptombor landed on 
the western shore of the Crimea to attack the great 
naval fortress of Sebastopol, the stronghold 
and arsenal of the Russian fleet As they 
advanced they found a Russian army, under 
PnncG Mcntcliikoff, diiwn up behind the river Alma 
Tlio allied generals won the battle that followed, but it 
was not duo to their good genorahlup, for the Enghsh 
commander. Lord R I'glnn, and the French marshal did 
not act well together, and they faded to pursue the 
enemy, though if they had hurried on they might have 
captured Sebastopol at once (Soptombor 20, 1854) As 
it was, the}’- proceeded to lay siego to it m an unsatis- 
factory way, for they were not numerous enough to 
cncrolo the two sides of the Sebastopol haibour 

The Russians then made an attack on the Enghsh 
at Balaclava, a battle always remembered for the 
famous “ charge of the Six Hundred ” By an 
imfortunato misunderstanding of orders, the 
English Light Cavalry Brigade was sent, alone and 
unsupported, to charge a Russian battery m position m 
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tlie centre of the Russian host The Six Hundred rode 
for a mile and a half through a tempest of shells and 
bullets and captured the battery, but then were forced 
to retreat by the same way they had come, losing 113 
killed and 134 wounded The gallant onset was not 
followed up by an infantry attack, so that the splendid 
effort was entirely wasted But the “chaige of the 
Light Bngade” remams m history as a monument of 
the unhesitatmg obedience of the British trooper 

The next engagement was that of Inkermann — " the 
soldiers’ battle,” as it was called — ^for the Russians 
advanced on the English camp m a thick fog, and the 
men, surprised m their tents, turned out almost with- 
out guidance and flung themselves recklessly on the 
enemy, gammg a notable victory (November 5, 1854) 

The winter brought with it untold sufferings and 
pnvations for the army, which was lU-fed and dl-clad, 
so that the men were stricken down m hundreds by 
cold and disease When the miserable state of the 
troops m the Crimea became known at home through 
the newspapers, popular indignation ran so high that 
the ministers who were regarded as responsible for the 
mismanaerement — Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of 

w 

Newcastle — resigned their offices The vigorous Lord 
Palmerston became Prime Minister, and energetically 
poured supphes and recruits mto the Crimea , while the 
hospitals were reformed and entrusted to Florence 
Nightmgale and her volunteer nurses, who supple- 
mented the madequate staff that the Government had 
provided 

Tlie Czar Nicholas died m the following March, 
heartbroken by the failure of his armies. After the fall 
of Sebastopol, which was taken ft last by the alhed 
armies m September 1865, the young Czar Alexander, 
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his successor, sued for peace, which was granted by the 
Treaty of Pans, though Lord Palmerston was desirous 
of gomg on with the war, declarmg (and with truth) 
that Russia was not really weakened by her defeat, and 
would be as powerful as ever m ten years 

The Crimean war was hardly over when England 
found herself mvolvcd in two little wars m the East, 
which were to be followed by the great struggle of the 
Indian Mutmy ^ The first contest was with the Shah 
of Persia, who had mvaded Afghanistan and occupied 
Herat An army was despatched from India, which 
occupied most of the ports of Southern Persia and won 
a battle at Kooshaub, after which the Shah begged for 
peace, and obtained it on evacuatmg Herat (1857) 

The second little war was with China, where a 
small English tradmg vessel, the Arroxo, had been 
seized by the mandann of Canton, and its crew im- 
prisoned Lord Palmerston avenged the wrong by 
sendmg an army and fleet agamst China They were 
aided b} French troops , but it was not till three yeais 
later that the Emperor of China was at last forced by 
the capture of Pekin to pay an mdemnity and open 
several ports to English commerce (1860) 

The Conservatives came into power agam m 1858 
for a short period under Lord Derby and Disraeli, and 
in their brief term of power conferred one ^ho 
great boon on the nation, by encouraging and Volunteer 
organismg the "Volunteer Movement," in etovo- 
which men of all classes were formed mto 
Volunteer corps, like the old levies of 1803 They 
undertook to arm and tram themselves at their own ex- 
pense, and to take the field for the defence of the realm 
whenever peril of invasion should arise The Volunteer 
* 8co pp 255 57 
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force has smce that tune taken a fixed and valuable 
place m the national line of defence The thi'eatening 
language of the French press and army had been an 
incentive to this movement, but ere long it was seen 
that the French emperor was scheming agamst Austna, 
not agamst England 

In 1859 a French army was sent across the Alps, pro- 
mising to dehver Italy from its oppressors, and routed 
the Austrians at Magenta and SoKenno But 
instead of aiding the Itahans to set up a 
kingdom of Umted Italy, Napoleon III now 
withdrew, makmg peace with Austna Abandoned by 
him, the Itahans dehvered themselves, and a kmgdom 
of Italy was successfully established under Victor 
Emmanuel, king of Sardima, aided by his great states- 
man Gavour and the hero Garibaldi (1860-61) 

Palmerston was agam m power when a formidable 
difficulty presented itself for the English statesman m 
the form of the great Givd War between the 
Northern and Southern States of America 
(1861), the mstitution of negro slavery being 
the mam cause of the quarrel Palmerston, however, 
kept England out of the conflict, m spite of several 
mcidents which seemed as if they must mevitably 
brmg on war between this country and the Northern 
States 


A cotton famme m Lancashue (1862) was the lesult 
of the blockadmg of the American cotton ports of the 
Southern States by the Noithem fleets, and a disaster 
as great as the Irish famme of 1846 was only prevented 
by the wise measures of the Government and lavish 
private chanty. 

In 1865 the Southern States were conquered, so 
American cotton once more came m, and the country 
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entered on a period of remarkable growth and prosperity. 
Wilbam Gladstone, origmally a Peelito Conservative, 
but now a thorough Liberal, vho was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer m this Cabmet, was able to produce 
favourable budgets year after year, which added to 
his reputation, and made it evident that ho would be 
Palmerston’s successor as leader of the Liberal party. 

In 1865 the old statesman died at the age of eighty- 
one, having been for many j^ears the leadmg figure m 
Engbsh pohtics By Ins vigour and resource, courage 
and patriotism, he had von and monted the confidence 
of the nation more than any mimster smce the younger 
PitU 


^„^^HAPTER XXVIII 

VICTORIA- Part H.— (1865-1901) 

After Palmoiston’s death it became evident that the 
char icter of the two British political parties had under 
gone a complete change smce the days of their fore- 
fathers, the Whigs and Tories The Liberals, under the 
guidance of Gladstone, were democratic m then ideas. 
They wore anxious to transfer political power from the 
middle classes to the masses, by means of extending 
the franchise These newly enfranchised citizens were 
to be made worthy of the trust by compulsory national 
education, while the .secret " vote by b.allot” was to guard 
them agamst influences from without Domestic reform 
was the chief concern of the Liberals, and they gave 
comparatively httle attention to external affairs, and 
were unwiUmg to spend much money on keepmg up 
the army and navy. 
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The new Conservatism, of which Disraeli was the 
father, earned the name of Impenalism, for Disraeh 
had a great confidence m the future of the British 
Empire, and beheved that Britain ought to take a firm 
and decided part m European politics. He desired to 
unite the mother-country more closely to her colomes, 
and to govern the Empire as a whole, makmg the Bntish 
name respected by the civilised world and feared by 
barbarians He was ready to extend the fianchise — 
though not so far as the Liberals wished — and pro- 
posed to improve the conditions of the hfe of the 
labourmg classes by benevolent legislation 

The aged Lord John (now Earl) Russell succeeded 
Palmerston as Prime Minister, but resigned after a few 
months, on his failure to pass a Reform Bill (June 
1866) 

Lord Derby and Disraeh then again took office, 
though the Liberals wore in a majority in Parhament^ 
and Disraeh proceeded to frame a rival Reform Bill 
He proposed a considerable extension of the fianchise, 
and m particular wished to grant a second vote to 
persons who possessed £30 m the savmgs-banks or 
£50 m Government funds, or who had received a 
superior education These clauses were dended by 
the Liberals as “fancy franchises,” and cut out of the 
bill, which, after consideiable alteration at the hands 
of the Liberal majonty m Parhament, became law 
It made a decided extension in the franchise, though 
still leavmg the agricultural labourer without a vote 

While the Reform Bdl was being passed a dan- 
ireiaad. g®^ous cnsis had been experienced m Ireland. 

A national nsmg was organised by a number 
of exiled Insh- Americans who had arnved there smce 
the end of the American Civil War They founded the 
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"Fenian Brothorliood,” a secret association for pro- 
moting rebellion m Ireland, and planned simultaneous 
nsmgs all over the country, -which -were to 
be aided by thousands of trained soldiers 
from America An mvasion of Canada -was 
projected to distract the attention of the Government 

The Femans failed, partly from want of organisa- 
tion, partly from shirkmg at the moment of danger, 
and partly from secret traitors m their own ranks A 
few pohce barracks were attacked m Ireland, but the 
assailants fled when regular troops approached, and 
the horde who mvaded Canada ran away from a few 
hundred mihtia (1867) 

Two desperate attempts made bj" Femans to release 
some of their comrades, who had fallen mto the hands 
of the law m England, were the most notable of their 
doings At Manchester they attacked a pohce van, 
killin g one and woundmg three unarmed constables, 
while at Clerkenwell the explosion, by which they 
hoped to burst open the prison walls, only resulted m 
the death and woundmg of more than a hundred 
peaceable dwellers m the neighbourmg streets For 
these murders several Fenians were executed 

The attempted revolt of the Irish caused the Liberal 
party to suggest the removal of certam practical griev- 
ances, m the hope of pacifymg the discontented country 
The first of these was the contmued existence of the 
Protestant Established Church of Ireland, in spite of 
the fact that four-fifths of the Irish people were Roman 
Cathohes Gladstone demanded the abohtion of the 
Estabhshment, and succeeded m turnmg out the Con- 
servative Government on this question (1868) Disraeli 
had become Prime Mmister some months before, when 
Lord Derby retired from ill-health, 

p 
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Gladstone now came mto oflSce (December 1868), and 
passed the bill for the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church He also fiamed a Land Act, which was mtended 
to grant the Insh peasantry compensation for any im- 
provement they might have made in their holdmgs, 
and to encourage them to buy their farms from the 
landlords, if they were wilhng to sell This pohcy of 
conciliation, however, did not have any success, for the 
country was so far from bemg quieted that the Govern- 
ment had to pass a stringent Peace Preservation Act, 
and send additional troops across the Channel to pre- 
serve order (1870). 

A long senes of domestic reforms were earned out 
by Gladstone The Education Act provided sufficient 
school accommodation for the whole mfant population 
of the country, and made attendance of all children at 
school compulsory Another important measuie was 
the mtroduction of the secret ballot at Parhamentary 
elections — one of the old demands of the Chartists 
The chief event on the Contment at this penod was 
a war between France and Germany It had 
Franco- been provoked by the Emperor Napoleon III, 
Gorman but resulted m his complete defeat and over- 
throw, and m the loss by France of the two 
frontier provmces of Alsace and Lorrame After the 
fall of the Emperor, France became a Repubhc (1870-71) 
In 1874 the result of a general election brought the 
Conservatives agam mto power, with Disraeh 
Russo- as Prime Minister Before they had been long 
Turkish m office a senes of troubles that arose m the 
Balkan Peninsula began to occupy the atten- 
tion of all Europe (1875-76) The Bo snians , Servians, 
and Montenegnns rose m revolt against the Sultan 
of Turkey, aided by many volunteers from Russia 
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The BiilganaBS had also taken up arms, hut vrero 
put down by the Turks with a ruthless cruelty 
that shocked the civdised world, so that when the 
Czar of Russia declared war on Turkey (1877) the 
Enghsh Government did not attempt to mterfere, 
although Disraeli regarded the increase of Russia’s 
power as a grave danger to England But m 1878, when 
the Russians were victonous and their armies pounng 
down on Constantmople, Disraeli thought it time to 
take measures to oppose them He asked for a large 
grant of money for military purposes, and sent the 
English Mediterranean fleet mto the Sea of Marmora 
This threatening attitude of England caused the Czar 
to hold back and offer terms to the Sultan Disraeh 
refused to acgmesce m the treaty which they concluded 
(at San Stefano, JIarch 1878), as it made all the Balkan 
States vassals to Russia By the Berlm Conference 
(1878) the treaty was modified, and the Russian claims 
cut down, so that Disraeh (now Earl of Beaconsfield) 
declared that there would be no need for England to 
go to war, as he had secured “ Peace with honour ” 

The iR-feelmg between Russia and England led to 
the Afghan war of 1878-80 (see p 257) This struggle, 
which was costly .ind doubtful in policy, followed in 
1879 by a mismanaged war m Zululand, led to a great 
loss of popularity by the Conservatives, and in the 
seneral election of 1880 the Liberals agam came into 
power, with Gladstone as Prime Munster 

The new Cabmet was scarcely installed, when the 
Boers, the inhabitants of the newly-annexed Transvaal,^ 
revolted The small Enghsh force in South Africa 
suffered a crushing defeat at Majuba Hill, whereupon 
the Government, before reinforcements could arrive, 

» Sea p 261 
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made peace with the rebels and granted them mdo 
pendence (1880-1881) 

Soon after this disastrous conclusion of the Trans- 
vaal war, troubles broke out in Egypt This country 
had grown very import.uit to England smee 
Egyptian the overland route to India, by Alexandria 
and the Red Sea, had been discovered, 
and still more since the Suez Canal had been con- 
structed in 1869 The Khedive Ismail of Egypt owned 
about one-half of the shares of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, and when he, being nearly bankrupt, in 1875 
proposed to sell them, Disraeli promptly bought them 
all on behalf of the English Government Thus Eng- 
land had a right to mterfere m the affairs of Eg 3 rpt, and 
when Ismad abdicated in favour of his son, Tewfik, 
England and Franco established a “Dual Control" over 
the country, appointmg ministers to talm charge of the 
finances of Egypt Some of the Egyptian ofheers and 
courtiers resented this, and in 1882 an ambitious 
soldier, Arab! Pasha, rose m rebellion and drove away 
the foreign mmistcrs Fi mce refused to unite with 
England in putting him down, but an English fleet 
was sent to Alexandria, which bombarded and seized 
the town The struggle which followed was brought 
to an end quickl} by an English force under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, who defeated ib-abi at Tel-oI-Kcbir, and 
seized Cairo (September 1882) Arabi was exiled, and 
the Khedive Tewfik restored to his throne, wliile Ensr- 
lish troops remained to maintam older in Egypt 

In 1880 an insurrection broke out in the Eg 3 ’ptian 
Tho War provinces on the Upper Nile, led by a fanatic 
In the -vyho called himself the Mahdi — a prophet 
Soudan, whom the Mohammedans expect to appear 
before the end of the world, The first Egyptian 
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expedition sent against him was defeated and cut to 
pieces, and then the Government despatched a man who 
was known to possess much influence m the Soudan, 
on account of his wise government of the land m the 
days of the Khedive Ismail This was General Charles 
Gordon, a biave and pious engmeer officer, who 
was told to withdraw the Eg 3 rptian forces , 

from the Upper Nile He reached Khartoum, 
the capital of the Soudan, but as he had been given 
no troops to aid him , he could not withdraw the 
garrison without help from outside, and the Mahdi 
immediately laid siege to the town 

Gordon besought the Cabmet for British troops to 
help him After long delay a small expedition was 
despatched under Wolseley, which defeated the Madhi’s 
troops at Abu Kloa, but arrived too late to save 
Khartoum — the town had been stormed, and the heroic 
Gordon slam (January 26, 1885) The British retired, 
abandonmg the whole Soudan to the Mahdi's wild 
followers, who soon began to threaten the frontiei of 
Egypt Itself 

The abandonment of Gordon and mismanagement 
of the Soudan war made the Government very 
unpopular m England, while great difficul- 
ties nearer home had been raised by the Irish 
question 

In 1880 the Government brought m a BiU which 
forbade any landlord to evict a tenant from his farm 


without paymg him what was called “compensation 


for disturbance”, this Bill was rejected by the 
House of Lords But m 1881 an Irish Land 
Bill was passed, which appointed a commission 


The Land 
League 


to reduce all rents which seemed heavy, and to fix them 


for fifteen years on a lower scale The peasantry were 
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still unsatisfied, and the Homo Rulers had founded the 
coiebrated “ Land League/' which organised a system of 
terrorism all over the country Not only were all land- 
lords regarded as enemies, and m many cases shot at, 
or their property injured, but if any one took a farm 
from which a (former tenant bad been evicted he was 
shunned by all his neighbours , no one would sell him 
any thin g, or buy from him. This system was called 
"boycottmg," because it was first practised on a Captam 
Boycott >■ 

At last the Government gave up trjung to pacify 
the Insh, and soired Charles Parnell, the leader of the 
Homo Rule party, with forty of his adherents, and 
imprisoned them But a little later, in 1882, Mr 
Gladstone yielded, and permitted Parnell and his 
friends to make a compact with the Government 
(called the '* Kilmaiiibam Treaty," from the gaol in 
which they were imprisoned at the time) Tliey under- 
took that if they were released they would sot them- 
selves to stop the outrages that wore going on The 
Viceroy oi Ireland (Lord Cowper) and the Insh 
Secretary (Forster) resigned their offices to show their 
disapproval of this arr-mgement Lord Fredonck 
Cavendish then became Secretary for Ireland, but six 
days after his appointment ho and his Under-secretary 
were murdered in broad daylight m the Phoenix Park, 
m Hublin, by members of a secret society known as 
the “ Ins mciblcs ’’ (May 1882) 

Universal horror w as excited by this murder, and a 
Btrmgent Crimes Bill was passed, but the country rc- 
mamed m a deplorable condition of disorder, while the 
Irish party m Parliament was a constant source of 
trouble to the Government 

Soomg his Irish pohej so unsuccessful, Mr Glad- 
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Etone reverted to the old Liber<il cry for an extension of 
the franchise A Reform Bill vras passed in 1885 irhich 
granted the vote to agricultural lahouiers, the 
last considerable class m the country which Eoform 
had not yet obtained it It also “redistri- Bill of 
buted" seats, takmg them away from small 
boroughs of less thru 15,000 mhabitants, and givmg 
more to the larger boroughs and more populous 
districts. Nevertheless, m June 1885 the Liberals lost 
ofEco, and a Conservative mmistry came m, with Lord 
Salisbury as Prime Minister, for Beaconsbeld had died 
in 1881 At the ensuing General Election the Glad- 
Etonians lost in.iny seats 

In the new Parliament the Conservatives and 
Liberals wore found to bo nearly equal in numbers, 
but when the Homo Rulers joined themselves to the 
Liberals, Gladstone had a majority Lord Salisbury 
therefore had to resign ofiice, and the Liberals agam 
came into power To the gre xt surprise of every one 
Gladstone non declared that he -was prepared 
to grant Home Rule for Ireland Several ntono’a 
members of hi> Cabinet resigned on accoimt Homo 
of tins, and the Home Rule Bill v as throim 
out by the action of nmoty-sc^ on English and Scotch 
Liberals, who voted against their party Gladstone 
therefore resigned, ''nd a General Election retiuned 
a largo majority of “ Unionists," who, whether Liberals 
or Conscnativcs, did not ovish Ireland to ho separated 
from Great Bntain 

In August ISSG Lord Salisbury took office with 
the most powerful niajonty at his command that any 
mmister had enjojod since the daj's of Lord Grey and 
the Reform BiU 

The new Government being determined never to 
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grant Home Buie for Ireland, the ParnoUites tned to 
stn: up fresh troubles m that country by a scheme 
called the “ Plan of Campaign,” by which the peasantry 
weie to refuse to pay more rent than they thought 
proper But this faded, and a stnngent Coercion Bill 
in 1887 did much to repiess disorder Under the new 
Secretary for Ireland, Arthur Balfour, the condition of 
the country began to improve 

In 1887 occurred Queen Victoria’s first Jubdee, 
.j-Ijo when the celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
Qaeea’o sary of her accession (June 21) was taken as 
Tnbiieo opportunity for a great imperial pageant, 

and representatives not only from the United Kmgdom, 
but from India and tlie colonies, came to show their 
respect for their admirable sovereign 

Several useful measures of piactical reform were 
passed by the Sahsbury mmistry, mcludmg a Local 
Government Bdl in 1888, which created the County 
Councils, and an Education Act m 1891, which pro- 
vided free education m elementary schools 

The Irish party m Parliament was weakened at this 
time by a division m their own ranks Their leader, 
Parnell, had m 1889 proved his mnocenco of a charge 
of havmg approved the Phoenix Park murders, but m 
the foUowmg year he was convicted of grave misconduct 
in pnvato life In consequence of this the majority of 
the Irish party refused to follow him any longer, but 
a small body still aclmowledged him as their chief 
Parnell himself died m 1891, but the split between 
Pamelhtes ” and “ Anti-Parnellites ” lasted nearly ten 
years, destroymg much of the power of the Home Buie 
movement and the Irish party 

The General Election of 1892 resulted m a small 
majority m Parliament for the Liberals, and Gladstone 
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again formed a ministry, but he v, as compelled to rely 
on the Irish members’ votes to aid him, as the numbers 
of the parties were nearly equal 

In 1893 he brought forward his second Home Rule 
Bill, which, after six months’ discussion, was 
passed by the Commons, but was thrown out 
promptly by the House of Lords by a majority 
of ten to one 

Instead of lesigning, the Government put 
the question of Home Rule aside, and declared that 
it would turn to other measures of reform In 1894 
Gladstone resigned the Premiership, on account of his 
groat age, and retired from pubhc life His place was 
taken by Lord Rosebery, his Foreign Secretaiy, who 
was considered the ablest man of the Liberal party He 
held office for sixteen months, and mtroduced many Bills, 
such as the Welsh Disestablishment Act, an Irish Land 
Act, and a “ Local Option ” Act, but none of them were 
earned His ministry was always weak, and grew more 
powerless and discredited as each month went by 

In 1895 the General Election brought Lord Salis- 


bury back to poi\er with an even larger majority than 
in 188G His Cabinet mcluded several Liberal Unionists 
— Mr Charabcrlam, Lord Hartington, and others A 
strong imperial and colonial policy was the Ime taken 
up by this ministry, which lasted mto the new century, 
and remamed in pov, cr after another General Election, 
which no Cabinet has done smee Lord Palmerston’s day. 

In 1895 a dispute with the President of the United 
States concerning the boundaries of the Re- 
public of Voneruela aroused a good deal of 
angry feeling, but the matter ended in a satisfactory 
arbitration, which granted Gieat Bn tarn nearly all that 
she hod claimed. 
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A much more dangerous question was opened by 
the wild and piratical “ Jameson Raid ” Ever smce the 
defeat of Majuba HillJ when Gladstone granted mde- 
pendenco to the Boers of the Transvaal, there had been 
bitter feehng between the British colomsts m South 
Africa and the burghers of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Free State 

The “ British South African Company,” founded by 
Cecil Rhodes, had seized the territories — Mashonaland 
and Matabeleland - — which lay to the north of the 
Transvaal, and the Boers were much mcensed at these 
annexations, which cut off from them the power of 
spreadmg toward the mtenor of Africa 

On the other hand, the British settlers, who went to the 
Transvaal to work the gold-mmes there, much resented 
the way in which they were denied all rights 
j^^aona citizenship by the Transvaal Government 
under President Kruger, a clever but narrow- 
mmded and unscrupulous old man The settlers, or 
“ Uitlanders,” as the Boers called them, formed a con- 
spiracy to rise at J ohannesburg, the centre of the gold- 
minmg district, and gam the pnvileges they wanted by 
armed rebelhon To aid them, five hundred mounted 
police from Rhodesia made a dash to reach Johannes- 
burg This piratical raid was led by Dr Jameson, a 
trusted friend of Rhodes, who was now Premier of Cape 
Colony, and had secretly countenanced the expedition 
The raiders were surrounded, captured, and imprisoned, 
while the Uitlanders m the Transvaal laid down then 
arms The “Raid" and the attempted rebellion em- 
bittered to an mtolerable degree the feeling between the 

* See p 2G2 

’ Generally crllcd Rhodesia after the name of the Prosident of tho 
" nth Afncnn Company 
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British and Dutch inhabitants of South Afnca. Yet it 
was K) bo nearly four years before this deep-lying hatred 
led to open war 

Meanwhile there was an interval of quiet, during 
which the second Jubilee of Queen Victoria took place, 
celebrating the sixtieth year of her reign, 

There was an even greater display of imperial Second 
sentiment all round the British world than m Jubilee 
1887. Ere three years had elapsed it was proved that 
the loyalty professed by the British colonies was no 
vam show, and that the colonists were ready to come 
forward to aid the mother-country m her hour ot 
need^ (Juno 1897} 

Gladstone’s death at the groat age of eighty-eight 
(Ma}*^ 18^8) left the Liberal party moie divided than 
ever, with no definite political programme or acknow- 
ledged leader 

Meanwhile foreign affairs at this period grew threaten- 
ing, and m 1898 a war with Franco was nariowly averted 
The cause of dispute arose on the frontier of Egypt. 
The Sahsbury Government had undertaken the re- 
conquest of the Soudan, whore the followers of the 
Malidi had been making continual raids on 
the southern provmces of Egypt’ In two quest 
campaigns, in 189G and 1898, Sir Herbert of the 
Eatchoner subdued the "KJialifa” Abdullah, 
the successor of the Mahdi After the great battle of 
Omdurman, Kitchener took over the administration 
of the reconquered lands He (hen discovered that a 
small French expedition under a Ma]or Marchand had 
pushed across from the Congo and settled itself at 
Fashoda on the Upper Nile, hoisting the French flag, 
apparently \uth the intention of clauning this territory, 
‘ BrtC p 2^7, * too p 229. 
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The French Government had been warned that an mva 
Sion of this region would be regarded as an unfnendly 
act, and it was now summoned to withdraw Marchand. 
After some hesitation the mmisters of the Repubhc did 
so, and thus a serious European war was happily avoided 

Affairs m South Africa now began to absorb the 
attention of the nation Smce “Jameson’s Raid” the 
condition of the Uitlanders in the Transvaal had 
become much harder under the oppressive rule of 
President Krugei, and m 1899 the British subjects m 
the Transvaal made an appeal to the Queen for an 
mquiry mto their wrongs This led to the Bloem- 
fontein Conference, m May 1899, where Sir Alfred 
Milner met Kruger But the President would not 
grant any civic rights to Uitlanders, and even disputed 
the British suzeramty over the Republic, which had 
been stipulated m 1882, when Gladstone had granted 
the Boers local freedom 

From this time wai was mevitable, and the Govern- 
ment began to strengthen the British garrisons m 
The War South Africa In October, Kruger, who had 
in South been for the last three years secietly accumu- 
lating vast stores of arms and mumtions from 
Europe, declared war, m which he was jomed by the 
Boers of the neighbourmg Orange Free State 

The Government m England had not at all reahsed 
the stiength of the two Repubhcs, and the Bntish 
troops were far too few m number to be able to meet 
the enemy, who at once invaded Natal Fortunately 
for the British the Boers did not march on the Cape 
Colony (where most of the Dutch mhabitants would 
have risen to aid them), but spent their strength m 
besiegmg Ladysmith m Natal, and the outlying gar- 
risons of Mafekmg and Kimberley 
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For a time all Trent against the British Sir Redvers 
Bnller, the general -who Tras sent out m command of 
fresh troops, attempted to rehevo Ladysmith, but vras 
completeh' beaten vt Colenso In the same T.eok 
(December 1899) Lord Methuen at Magersfontem and 



General Gat'’ ere Storniho'''^^ rrcrc defeated by the 
Cnor^- 

The DCTTs of these re\er‘;cs aioused the spirit of the 
nation. All over Britain \olunteers for the Trar ofiered 
themsehes m thousands, T.hilo the colonics, anxious to 
help the mothcr-rountiy contributed men and horses 
TTitii a splendid liberality A ne.v commander avas 
needed even more than the nev* tronp'? Lord Roberts 
ttho hero of Cand^har'^') Tvas ‘^ent out ynth Lord 

* Pf'e p 2SS 
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Kitchener (the victor of Omdurman) ^ as his Chief of 
the Staff 

Roberts cleared away the Boers from Magersfontem, 
relieved Kimberley, and captured 4000 of its besiegers 
at Paardeberg Then, sweeping all before him, he 
marched mto the Orange Free State and occupied its 
capital, Bloemfontem (March 11, 1900) 

Meanwhile Buller, after two more unsuccessful 
assaults, succeeded m rehevmg Ladysmith, whose gar- 
rison, under Sir Geoige White, had made a heroic 
resistance and been reduced almost to starvation 
(February 29, 1900) 

In two short campaigns Roberts brought the regular 
fightmg to an end In the hrst (May to June 1900) 
he captured Johannesburg and Pretoria, the capital of 
the Transvaal, m the second (September 1900) he dis- 
persed the mam Boer army President Kruger fled to 
Europe with the treasure-chest of the Republic 

But the task of pacifymg the two Dutch states, which 
had been formally annexed m 1900, took full nmeteen 
months more Lord Kitchener, who was left m com- 
mand after Loid Roberts returned to England, had to 
subdue the rebels, who had spht up mto guerilla bands, 
which proved most difficult to catch or defeat But 
perseverance was rewarded , at last surrender was made 
by the survivors of the Boer armies to the number of 
21,000 men, and peace was declared (May 1902) 

The most notable feature of the war, both to Bntam 
herself and to the other Powers of Europe, was the 
loyalty with which the British colonies ralhed round 
the mother-country, pourmg m their best fightmg men 
for her aid The existence of the “imperial senti- 
ment” was proved m the eyes of the whole world 

* Eeo p 235 
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DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA 

To tRe sorrow of all her loyal subjects their aged 
Sovereign did not livo to see the successful end of the 
stiugglo Queen Victoria, whoso powers had Beam of 
been failing for the last year of her life, died Queen 
on January 22, 1901 Her long reign of sixty- victoria, 
four years had shown her to bo a model of constitu- 
tional rulers She had set a high standard of pubhc 
as w ell as domestic duty, and was follow ed to the grave 
bj the regrets of all tho subjects of hor vast Empire 


CHAPTER XXIX 


FEOm THE DEATH OP QUEEN VICTORIA TO 
THE END OF THE WAR OF 1014-1918 

QuEr.v Victoria was succeeded by her eldest son, 
Edward VII , a capable and urbane prince, whoso con- 
siderable talents had been undervalued by 
those who had only knowm him in tho diffi- Edward 
cult position of hoir-appaicnt, which ho had vil 
occupied for so many jears He proacd a 
very popular inonaich, and his diplomatic capacity — 
ho was an untiring tiavellei to foieign courts — often 
bcned Ills country well 

In tho fifth year of his reign tho Conservative 
Ministr}, which had held tho reins of Government 
since 1895, went out of oflico, being badly beaten at the 
General Election winch took place in the mid- 


winter of 1905-6 Ever since tho end of tho 
South African war it had boon losing prestige, 
mainly through internal quarrels among 


Tariff 

Roform, 


its own 
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members on the subject of Eiee Trade versus Protec- 
tion, -which was now begmnmg after an interval of sixty 
years to become once more a dominating problem in 
domestic politics, but partly also because of its slow 
and tentative dealings with other matters of social and 
constitutional reform which were beginning to grow 
urgent 

In Januaiy 1906 a Liberal Mmistiy came in, headed 
first by Sir Henry Campbell-Rannerman, but after his 
death, in less than two years, by Mr Asquith, who was 
to remain Prime Minister till 1916 This 
Liberal Cabinet started with a wide piogramme, m- 
Ministary tended to deal with aU the pioblems which 
of 1906 bad been maturing of late It earned many 
important Acts, e g those creating old-age pensions for 
the poor, and dealing with trade disputes and educa- 
tion But it lived in constant stnfe with the Upper 
House, which modified many bills, and threw out 
others entirely This finally led to a high constitutional 
quarrel in 1909-10 The House of Lords having 
thro-wn out a money biU which rendered the annual 
budget impossible, the Ministry made an appeal to the 
constituencies in a General Election (Febiuary 1910) 
They were returned to office with a majority 
Pariia much decreased, but still sufficient to enable 
meat Act, them to proceed with then campaign, which 
1909 10 form of a "Pailiament Act” to 

restrict the veto of the House of Lords The Peers 
very naturally rejected it, whereupon the Ministry 
appealed again to the constituencies (December 1910) 
B«th sides had hoped for much from this second 
General Election within the yeai — which however 
changed nothing, the numbers of adherents of each 
party remained exactly the same The “Parliament 
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Act ” ^vas then produced again in a somewhat changed 
shape, providing that bills refused by the House of 
Lords should go into the statute hook if they had been 
passed three tunes m three successive sessions of 
Parliament Thus the Upper House retained a power 
of postponmg legislation, but not of defeatmg it if the 
House of Commons persisted in its purpose It was 
obvious that this would check hasty measures, but not 
those which had considered public opinion behmd 
them The logical deduction that the House of Lords 
itself should bo leformed, as havmg become in recent 
years a less important and representative body, was not 
made by the victorious Liberal Party They preferred 
to leave the Upper Chamber weak, and not to 
strengthen it by drastic changes in its composition, 
such as would have made it into a senate ol the type 
known on the continent or in the United States 

The House of Lords havmg been defeated, and its 
\eto whittled down, the Asquith Ministry carried in 
the 3 'ears 1911-13 several bills designed to meet the 
needs of the democracy, though not always obtaming 
Its unqualified approval Such were those dealing wilh 
insurance for the sick, medical inspection for the 
30 UDg, and the revision of laud-values for taxation, 
with many bills relating to the problems between 
employer and employed They Avero also finally 
obliged to take up a question A\hich had tAvice before 
been fatal to Liberal Cabmots m 1885 and Tho Third 
1893 — that of Irish Home Rule For the Homo 
numbers of the Liberal and Conseivativo 
Parties in the Commons Avere so nicely balanced after 
1910 that the power of putting either of them in a 
minority lay with the eighty Irish Home Rule members, 
and the forty Labour representatives. The Irish 
Q 
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naturally insisted on the jiioduetion of a third Home 
Rule Bill, dilfering somewhat in detail from Mr 
Gladstone’s oiigmal measuie This was finally earned 
after long and heated debate in July 1914 It did not 
satisfy the Home Ruleis, while it pioduced such wild 
wrath in Unionist Ulster that an active organisation 
for armed resistance grew up there When a laige 
body of the officers of the Army m Ireland let it bo 
known that they would not fight against the Ulster- 
men, and offered to throw up their commissions, it 
seemed that civil war was near at hand But on 
July 29 the outbreak of the gr(Jat European war 
suddenly swept the lush question into the back- 
ground It still remains unsolved 

During the long political struggle between 1906 
and 1914, the Unionist party, when it had settled down 
impenai ^ penod of sittmg in opposition. 

Prefer went over entirely to the doctiine of “Imperial 
enoe Picfeience,’’ made the chief text of its 
creed the axiom that not only a closer federal union 
with the Colonies should be estabhshed, but that a 
modified form of Protection within the British Empire 
should be mtroduced, and Free Trade with all the 
world rejected, as a dangeious delusion which had 
faded after long trial Its exponents in the time of 
Cobden and Bright had supposed that if Great Britain 
started the experiment, other nations would follow 
But other nations did not, and many of them have 
built up taiiff walls for the express purpose of hinder- 
ing British trade, whde contmumg to utilise without 
thanks the free markets open to them Free Trade 
means cheap food, and this was for many years the 
only side of the problem at which the working classes 
looked. But cheap food may be bought too dearly by 
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the debtrucliou ot national agiiculturo and national 
industiies The question icmains to be solved, hut 
now that the war of 1914-18 is over it seems certain 
that the unrestiictcd Fiee Tiade of the last two genera- 
tions w ill not command its ancient popularity Three 
^eais of hitler privation m the way ol foodstuffs have 
shown every man the disxdvantage of depending too 
much on foreign grown wheat and foreign made manu- 
factuies 

jMcanwhilc thiough all the reign of Edward VII 
(1901-10) the aspect of foieign alians had been grow- 
ing more lowoiing year by }ear, though the Tho 
outbui-st of the stoim was delated till nearl}’’ German 
four } 0 iis after his dcith The tioubluig 
cause was tlie obvious intention ot Geiinany to inflict 
the doiniuatiou of her will upon the woild Her array 
had ahva} sheen a throat to her land-neighbours but 
Iroin 1900 onw ard the portentous building up of hei 
navy became a challenge to Gieat Biitain also More- 
o^er, the growth of hci teiritorial and corameicial 
ambitions could bo tiaced not only in the wutings of 
the “Pan-Germans,” but m practical working the 
"peaceful penetration ” of Gorman capital and German 
manufactures into cveiy quarter of the world was the 
great economic featuic oi the fust ten yeais of the 
twentieth century Tlio uneasy feeling of suspicion 
roused in Great Bulaiii led to a tentatno agieement 
with Fiance, the so-called Enienic Coidialc, tho 
which, however, pledged Britain to no moio Entente 
than a friendly discussion of the situation 
with France whenever European crises might arise 
But whatever waas the feeling in instiucted political 
circles, the bulk of the nation and many of the Liberal 
Cabinet refused to believe that Germany had any set 
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design of forcing war upon the -world, and considered 
that all difficulties might be settled by conferences and 
arbitration 

Edward YII , a great exponent of the Entente and 
a fiiend of France, died in 1910, before foreign troubles 
Accession come to a bead, and was succeeded by bis 
of King son, George V, our present much-respected 
Georgev, sovereign The European situation bad 
steadily grown more tbreatenmg, especially 
smce Germany bad refused m 1912 a scheme for 
the general and parallel restriction of naval arma- 
ments 

The final crisis, which several times had seemed 
imminent — at the time of the Agadir incident (German 
intervention in Morocco, 1910), and again during the 
Balkan wars of 1912-13 — was so long deferred that 
many politicians regarded it as a vain fear, never to 
be realised 

It came like a thunder-clap in July 1914, ha-nng its 
nominal cause in an attempt of Austria to curtail the 
The Out sovereign rights of Serbia, whom she accused 
break of of ha-ving instigated the deplorable muider of 
War, 1914 . Archduke Franz Ferdinand at Sarajevo on 

June 28 It had really been the woik of local assassins 
irritated by Austrian oppression Dechnmg to listen 
to the peaceful and conciliatory replies of the Serbian 
Government, the Austrians declared war on Serbia at 
forty-eight hours’ notice, refusing aU attempt at media- 
tion by Great Britam and other powers Russia pro- 
tested and mobilised her southern armies, whereupon 
Germany declared war not only on her but on France, 
whom she summoned to declare her neutrahty within 
twenty-four hours or to face war While the British 
Government was still makmg agonised attempts to 
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delay at least the irreparable outbieak of war, till media- 
tion bad timo to say a word, the German Government 
widened the splieie of hostilities by an utterly unpro- 
voked invasion of neutral Belgium, on the avowed 
ground that she would acliiovo a stiategic advantage 
by this lawless act Groat Britain by the treaty of 
1839 was bound to piotect the soil and neutiality of 
Belgium, and protested The Gorman Chancellor 
thereupon declared that the British guarantee of 
Belgium was a "sciap of paper” and challenged the 
British Ambassador to veigh tho consequences of 
redeeming such a pledge On the nows that the 
Gormans had crossed tho Belgian frontier, the 
Asquith Government declared w'ai (August 4, 1914) 
Only eleven da} s had passed since the first threat 
of serious trouble had been given by tho Austrian 
ultimatum of July 25, and tho British people had 
hardly realised that a crisis had come before they 
found themselves involved m a war such as tho world 
had ne^er seen Tho Gorman planning had been so 
complete and long studied that at fust it appeared that 
its unscrupulous perfection ivould lead to victory All 
Eastern Belgium was overrun before tho French could 
gather a competent army upon their northern frontiei, 
or Britain could send raoro than two regular army 
corps to help Ovorwholracd by numbers at Charle- 
roi and Alons (August 23), tho Allies were 
forced back far into Northern France, and tho Mamo 
Germans had won their way to within thirty and tho 
miles of Pans before they wore finally 
checked and turned back by the “ Miracle of the 
Marne,” tho desperate counter ofibnsivo of Maishal 
JolTro delivered with French troops drawn m hastily 
from all quarters (September 6-6-7) This battle saved 
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Pans and drove back the Germans for many miles, but 
they stood again to fight on the Aisne in an extended 
position and could be pushed no further (Septembei- 
October 1914) 

The first crisis of the wai had ended ivithout a 
“ decision,” and it was clear that the struggle would 
not be the six Aveeks’ march to victory of which the 
German Emperor and his General Staff had dreamed 
But no one foresaw that the trench-fighting which 
began when the Germans dug themselves in upon the 
Aisne was to be the typical foim of warfare for no less 
than four years No prophet on either side conceived 
that the nations could keep up such a struggle for 
such a length of time without moral collapse on one 
side or the other Such nevertheless was to be the 
course of the war 

The first campaigns ended in a deadlock, a desperate 
attempt of the Germans to turn the northern front of 
The First Anglo - French line and to seize the 

Battle of Channel Ports, being foiled at the first battle 
Ypres. of Tpres (October 20 -November 15) by a 
most stubborn defence against superior numbers, which 
succeeded, but only by another miracle almost as great 
as that of the Marne The victory thinned the old 
British legular army to a skeleton 

It was during these autumn months, October- 
November, that all the parties in the struggle began to 
count up their resources and prepare for a long effort 
Kitchen Great Britain the rush of volunteers was 
ert enormous, and hundreds of new battalions, 
“ Kitchener’s Army,” wei e raised But uni- 
forms, rifles, and munitions were Avanting, and with the 
best of good will there were many months to spend 
before the new troops could take the field. The first Qf 
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Lliem did not cross the Channel till the spiing of 1915, 
and no combined effort to use them on a large scale 
could be made till the iollovring September Before 
that date the war had spread round aU. the world, 
Turkey having come in on the side of Ger- 
many, and Italy seven months later on the side paigns 
of the Entente Powers These additions to 
the fightmg front had no immediate effect m bringing 
about a decision The Turks failed in a futile attempt 
to break the Suez Canal (February 1915), but the 
complete check of the British land and sea expedition 
against Constantinople, which was intended to open up 
a way for communication with Russia, had a much more 
impoitant eff'ect Aftei it was seen that all the efforts 
to force the Dardanelles had failed, Bulgaria was 
emboldened to throw in her lot with the Germans and 
Turks This addition to the fighting powei of the 
enemy had disastrous results, for the Bulgarians fell 
upon the rear of Seibia, who had hitherto kept up a 
heroic and successful resistance to the Austrians 
Overwhelmed by the attack on two sides the Serbian 
army had to evacuate its native soil, and only escaped 
by a desperate winter march to the sea (Novembei- 
December 1915) over the Albanian mountains It was 
brought round to Salonica, where an Allied army, 
largely composed of the troops nhich had failed at 
Gallipoli, was got together to resist the further 
advance of the Bulgarians and the Austiians In this 
part of the world the war stood stiU for the next two 
years, but the Germans by the occupation of Seibia 
had opened up fiee communication with Turkey, and 
could keep up the war in the East without hmdiance 
Meanwhile the Italians had been brought to a stand in 

O 

the passes of the Alps, and could not push the Austrians 
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from Trieste or Trent The only use of their interven- 
tion to the Western Allies was that it occupied the 
attention of half the Austrian army, which might other- 
wise have been used elsewhere IBut the great feature 
of the second year of the war was the commence- 
ment of the debdcle of Russia During the first seven 
months of the struggle the Russians invaded Austria 
and won much ground But m the summer of 1915 
the Germans, fading to a defensive posture m the West 
against the French and Enghsh, threw their reserves 
upon Russia, recovered the lost Austrian territory, and 
then proceeded to overrun Russian Poland Warsaw 
and the rest of the kingdom fell mto their hands On 
the whole, then, the year 1915 had been a discouragmg 
one for the Entente Powers, but gave no sign of any 
end to the struggle 

Doubting whether the final decision would be 
reached by land-campaigns, the Germans then turned 
to the sea — their outlying colonies had been easily 
The Gor captured, and their distant raiding ships had 
man Sub exterminated by the British But they 

marine hoped to bring a deadly pressure on Great 
Cam Bntain by the ruthless use of the submarine, 
paign. Tvliose efficiency as a destroyer of commerce 
was first discovered during this war Warfare first 
against Allied merchantmen, and later against ah 
neutral ships trading with England, France, or Italy, 
was prosecuted with great vigour, and thousands of 
trading vessels were sunk But the mercantile marme 
showed an unbroken spiiit, and by many ingenious 
devices the way of dealmg with submaime attacks was 
finally discovered Two himdred of these pests were 
sunk dunng the last three years of the war, but Great 
Britam suffered much discomfort if no actual privation 
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of food supplies by tbeir activity On tbe other band 
the submaiine vrar bad one effect wbicb was very fatal 
to Germany tbe lutbless cruelty witb wbicb it was 
practised against neutrals ultimately goaded tbe 
United States into coming into tbe war, and after tbe 
American declaration of hostilities in tbe sprmg of 
1917, tbe end of tbe struggle could be foreseen without 
much doubt Tbe moment that tbe States should 
have trained and sent to Europe tbe enormous army 
that they were capable of raismg, tbe odds would be 
hopeless agamst tbe Central Powers But it took more 
than a year to raise and transport that army, and 
meanwhile tbe Entente Powers bad a bard crisis before 
them 

Tbe year 1916 bad been one of balanced fortunes, 
a great German assault on Verdun bad been foiled m 
tbe spring and summer by the French, and m cam- 
the autumn tbe British, attaclang with tbe paigns 
whole of tbeir new armies on tbe Somme, 
made tbe first great dent m tbe German battlefront 
which bad yet been seen Tbe solitary attempt of tbe 
German fleet to try its fortune in battle was defeated 
at tbe battle of Jutland on June 1 But m tbe East 
Russia was contmumg to ciumble Her old regular 
army was almost exterminated, retreat was incessant, 
and the national moral was giving way In tbe 
following winter this led to results most disastrous for 
tbe Allies, a revolution broke out and tbe 
Czar was deposed, to be ultimately murdeied Eussiaji 
with all bis family Tbe Libeial Republic Kevoiu 
which replaced the Czardom 'svas absolutely 
helpless and incapable — its armies melted away — all 
order was lost — and in tbe autumn of 1917 it was 
upset by tbe anarchist Bolsheviks These fanatics 
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offered peace to Germany in order to have a free hand 
for reconstruction and massacre at home They gladly 
surrendered Poland, Lithuania, and vast tracts of 
Western Russia at the disgiaceful treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk (December 1917) 

Thus for the first time the Geimans found them- 
selves free from the Eastern wai and could throw all 
their stiength to the West, where it was much needed, 
for the French and British had been making percept- 
ible if slow progress all through the }ear 1917, though 
the Italians had sufieied a sad disaster at Capoietto in 
the autumn, and had been driven back from the Alps 
to the plains of Venetia It was clear that submaiine 
warfare was not going to settle the fate of the nations, 
and that the only way in which Germany could wnn 
was by smashmg down, by a last effort, the mam 
Franco-British army on the Western Front 
Eveiy available man was burned back from 
Russia, and by Maich 1918 the Germans had 
concentrated very superior numbeis on the Ime that 
ran from the Flemish coast to Veidun The superi- 
ority of numbers was destined to vanish durmg the 
course of the summer, for the American troops weie 
now pourmg across the Atlantic by hundreds of 
thousands, mainly on British transpoits, the sub- 
marines were wholly unable to stop them But it does 
not appear that the German General Staff fully 
appreciated the fact that the American succours were 
so powerful, or that they were playing a game against 
time The final German offensive was delivered in 
three separate blows duiing the spimg and early 
summer of 1918 In each case vastly superior numbers 
were concentrated on a hmited front, and a broad dent 
was made in the Allied Ime, the first attack was made 
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between St Quentin and tbe Somme, the second m the 
extreme north between Ypres and Bethune, the third 
in Champagne between Soissons and Eheims Each 
attack had immense success at first, but each gradually- 
slowed down as the losses giew too great and the Allies’ 
reserves came up The first, m Maich, was perhaps the 
most dangerous of the three, as it got to within ten 
miles of Amiens, the junction point of the British and 
the French armies But it failed to break through, 
as did the others that came later By July the 
Germans’ last bolt was shot, their last reseives engaged. 
Then came the counter-stroke for which Marshal Foch 
had been saving up the Allied armies It was com- 
pletely successful — first in the centre where the French 
regained the hne of the Aisne, then on the left where 
the Biitish drove m the whole German front from 
Anas to Peioune The Americans on the right 
advanced slowly, but detained m front of them great 
masses of German troops For the whole autumn the 
British aimy formed the stiiking wing of the Alhed 
advance, breaking through line after lino and capturing 
200,000 prisoners The Germans had been forced back 
to the Belgian hontier, and Mons, where the war had 
started for the British, had just been retaken when 
complete collapse ensued — worse than that which 
struck the Eussians two years before There were 
lepubhcan usings in Germany — the Emperor fled from 
the army which would no longer obey him, and the 
new German Government asked for peace on any terms, 
disbanded its troops and surrendered its fleet Before 
the last collapse in Novembei the allies of Germany 
had all sufieied the same fate — in September General 
Allenby had destroyed and captured the whole Turkish 
army m Syria during the same month the Bulganans 
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laid down their arms on seeing their hne bioken by the 
Allied army from Salonica, in whose ranks the Serbians 
at last got their levenge The Austiians having failed 
to break the Italian line m Venetia, were routed by 
a counter-stroke which chased them back over the 
Alps m Octobei, whereupon they drove away their 
Emperor, and sued for any peace that might be given 
them 

So ended the greatest war in the history of the 
world Its consequences can only be considered when 
time has given the historian the leisure necessary to 
view the whole astounding crisis in perspective 


CHAPTER XXX 

INDIA AND THE COLONIES (1816-1918) 

Since the days of Lord Wellesley the British supremacy 
m India had been gradually mci easing under successive 
Governor-Geneials, until the Punjab, the realm of the 
Sikhs, was the only part of the country not directly 
under British suzerainty The Mahrattas, the one power 
which in 1800 seemed likely to contest the suzerainty of 
the whole peninsula with the East India Company, had 
been finally crushed in 1817-18 Attempts were even 
bemg made to extend our influence beyond the border 
of the peninsula A disastious war was undei taken in 
First 1838 against the Afghans, a wild and warlike 
Afghan people, whose country lay north of the Punjab, 
because Lord Auckland, the Governor- General, 
bemg alarmed by the intrigues of the Russians with 
Afghanistan, had resolved to establish the British supre- 
macy m that country He replaced on its throne 
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Sliab Sujab, a prince who bad once ruled there, but 
had been driven out by his countrymen When this 
had been done, an Enghsh force was left m Candahar 
and Cabul, the two chief towns of Afghanistan, to 
support the Shah 

But the Afghan tribes hated the ruler imposed on 
them by strangers, and in the "winter of 1841-42 a 
general rising took place After severe fighting General 
Elphmstono, the English commander in Cabul, was 
obliged to retreat, after signing a humiliating tieaty 
with the Afghan chiefs But the tieacheious enemy 
attacked the retreating army as it struggled through 
the snoiY of the Khyber Pass, and massacied the whole 
force A single Enghshman escaped to bear the tidmgs 
of the catastrophe Shah Siijah was murdered by the 
rebels, and all Afghanistan was lost, save the two 
fortresses of Candahar and Jolalabad, whose gallant 
defence is the only redeeming episode in the war (1842) 

To avenge the disaster a new English army forced 
its way to Cabul, defeating the Afghans But after 
destro} mg the chief buildings in the capital the force 
witlidicw from the countiy, and foi many years 
Afghanistan -was left alone by the Biitish 

Soon after the Biitish dominions "wero increased by 
the annexation of the province of Scindo, at the mouth of 
the Indus, after a shoit and biilhant campaign carried 
out by Sii Chailes Napier (1843) 

The next war was of a very diffeient charactei, and 
saw the hardest fighting which has over taken place 
in India The Sikhs of the Pun]ab, a bravo 
and "warlike people, invaded our North-West 
Provinces, and it requited desperate fighting 
on the part of the Biitish troops, little aided by 
their native auxiliaries, to drive them back Two costly 
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campaigns (1S45-4G and 1848-49) were needed before 
the Sikh army was subdued, and gieat battles at 



Sobraon, ChiUianwallah, and Gujeiat were only won 
after heavy losses on our side At last the Punjab 
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Vas annexed, its } oun" rulei, Dliuleep Singh, being sent 
to live in England on a pension 

A succeeding Goveinor-Gcneral, Lord Dalhousie, 
carried out further annexations, making an end of the 
kingdom of Oude and several other badly governed 
vassal states (1S53-56) This policy was fated to have 
grave consequences, by raising a feeling of distrust and 
resentment against the British rule among both Hindoo 
and j\Iohainniodan peoples 

In 185Y broke out the teniblo Sepoy mutin 3 q which 
nearl}' ended the British dominion in India The 
British forces in the countiy had been much diminished 
in numbers, oving to tioops having been sent to the 
war in the Ciimea and to China ’ When, theiefore, the 
native army mutinied the rising vas a foimidablo one, 
because hardl}' an} white legimcnts vero at hand to 
hold them in check 

TIio widespread feeling of discontent that prevailed 
among the people vas hi ought to a head by the native 
troops declaring that their religion was being attacked 
They said that the nev rifles issued to the army re- 
quired the greasing of cartiidges by the fat of pigs 
and cattle, the touch of vhich vas contamination to 
Mohammedans and Hindoos respectively They he- 
lie\cd that the Government meant tliein to be polluted, 
and then to foice them to become Cliristians This 
foolish rumour set the whole army m a flame 

The first rising was at Mceiut, the gicat cantonment 
near Delhi, and in the months of May and Juno more 
than forty garrisons in the valleys of the Ganges and 
Jumna mutinied, their using being followed by hideous 
cruelty, Euiopcan ofliceis weie treacherously shot, and 
hundreds of women and children massacred 


^ Sec pp 219, 221 
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Both Hindoos and Mohammedans joined the rising, 
but the guidance of tho mutiny 'ivas in the hands of 
the latter, who proclaimed a descendant of tho Great 
Mogul Emperor of India, and made the ancient city of 
Delhi the centre of tho rebellion 

Farther south, m Oude — one of tho kingdoms re- 
cently annexed — the whole population rose in arms 
to restore their late king, and besieged tho Enghsh 
garrison m the Residency of Lucknow 

The Punjab, where tho English regiments were 
more numeious than in any other part of India, ivas 
kept under control by its capable governor. Sir John 
Lawrence Ho was able in J uno to send an expedition 
against Delhi, which, after a long siege and desperate 
fighting, was taken in September 1S57 

The authorities at Calcutta meanwhile sent a small 
force under Goneial Havelock to subdue Oude When 
he reached Cawnporo, he found that the Enghsh 
gainson there had surrendered to tho chief of tho 
rebels, Nana Sahib, who promised them a safe retreat 
But as soon as they loft their entrenchments he 
massacred all, save 200 women and children When 
the news of Havelock’s advance was heard, tho Nana 
had those poor survivors murdered and cast mto tho 
famous “well of Cawnporo” Havelock's brigade cut 
Its way into the city one day too late to save these 
prisoners, but wreaked a terrible Vengeance on their 
murderers 

The rehevmg force then pushed its way on to Luck- 
now, where the Residency had been gallantly defended 
for eighty-seven days But 60,000 rebels still hung 
around the town, and the final relief of Lucknow was 
only accomplished by Sir Colin Campbell, who arrived 
in India with the first reinforcements from home 
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Campboll then defeated the Oade insurgents in 
soveial engagements, crushing them finally at Bareilly 
(March 1858) Sir Hugh Rose at the same time sub- 
dued a rising of the Mahiattas in Central India, who 
Mere beaten and dispersed at the battle of Gwalior (June 
1858) 

By the autumn of 1858 the great Mutiny ivas ended , 
It had been a ferocious struggle, in which the treachei y 
and cruelty of the Sepoys was punished with ruthless 
severity 

The English nation wore convinced that something 
must bo done to reform the admmistratioii of India, 
and the East India Company was abolished by an 
Act ol rarliamont in 1858, the whole administration, 
civil and militar}, of the peninsula being now taken 
over by the Queen’s Government Loid Canning, the 
Governor-General, w'hoso conduct throughout the Avar 
had been cool and courageous, Avas made the first 
Viceroy of the now Empire 

'I’lio history of India since the Mutiny has been a 
record of growing prosperity, of the development of 
trade and industries, tho building of railw'ays and 
canals, and the increase — especially since the comple- 
tion of tho Suez Canal — of sea-borne trade 

There have been many small frontier Avars in the 
later history of British India, undertaken by tho Govern- 
ment to protect their borders against the Avild tribes on 
the north and north-west But the only great struggle 
that has taken place since tho Mutiny is tho second 
second Afghan Avar of 1878-80 The intiigues Afghan 
of Shore All, tho Ameer of Afghanistan, Avith 
Russia A\ ore made tho pretovt by Lord Lytton, tho Vice- 
roy, for an invasion of that country 

An expedition, led by General Roberts, accomplished 
B 
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its -work, putting the Ameer to flight, .uid establishing 
an English Eesident at Cabul But as soon as the 
Biitish force withdrew tho Afghans rose in rebellion, 
just as in 1842, and murdered tho Resident and his 
escort 

A second invasion then took place, in the course of 
which a brigade under General Burrovs ims defeated 
at Maiwand and driven back to Cand.ihar General 
Roberts, however, by a rapid march fiom Cabul to 
Candahar saved the garrison there, and routed the 
Afghan army (September 1880) 

Tho Liberal Government, which was by this time m 
power, refused to annex Afghanistan, and decided to 
evacuate the country Abdur Rahman Khan, a nephov 
of tho late Ameer, was recognised as its ruler ho proved 
faithful to the English alhance, as did his son and 
successor Habibullah (1 901-1919) 

The year 1877 marked a new era in India’s history 
for a great Dm bar was held at Delhi to proclaim the 
Queen as Empress of India Since then tho relations 
between England and India have become more intimate 
Every attempt has been made to enlist the sj’^mpathies 
of the natives on behalf of the British rule Their 
princes have been encouraged to visit England, to 
interest themselves m public vorks, education, and 
mternal reforms, and to supply troops for the general 
service of tho empire Elective municipahties have 
been created in the cities, to teach their motley pojmla- 
tion the art of self-government — which they are still 
very far from having learnt A growing shaie in the 
administration is granted to native civil servants, and 
the native press has been granted a liberty vhich it 
often abuses All financial and agrarian legislation is 
framed to press as lightly as possible on tho masses. 
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But the results of these eflorts are still somewhat pro- 
blematic, the grant of many privileges is followed by 
the demand for more disloyal associations clamour for 
complete self-government, for which the land is not 
ready, and the British bayonet is still needed to keep 
the peace between contending races and cieeds, as has 
been shown within the last j^ear 

The history of our Australian Colonies begms Avith 
the foundation of a penal settlement at Botany Bay, in 
the end of the eighteenth century (1788) But The aub 
after a time the astounding fertility of the soil tmiian 
of New South Wales attracted thousands of 
immigrants, who scattered themselves over the face of 
the coiintr}', rearing vast heids of cattle and sheep In 
1851 an enormous diftorcncc was made by the discovery 
of gold-fields neai Port Philip, on the southern shore 
of the continent, this nows led to a rapid influx of 
adventurers eagoi for the sudden ivoalth obtainable in 
the “diggings” This distiict was cut oft from New 
South Wales, and, under the name of the colony of 
Victoria, continues to bo one of the gieat gold-produc- 
ing centres of the v orld 

The other Australian Colonies are Queensland, Avhich 
A\ as formed from the northern territory of New South 
Wales in 1859 , South Australia, settled in 1836 , 
Western Austraha, settled in 1829 , and the island of 
Tasmania 

The union of the six Australian Colonies into a 
single Commonwealth took place at the opening of the 
twentieth century On January 1, 1901, the Federal 
Union of the Australian Colonics came into being, their 
form of government consisting of a central Parliament 
which meets on the borders of New South Wales and 
Victoria, while each colony retains its oivn Parliament 
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for local administration That it would lead to any 
“ particularist ” estrangement fiom the general entente 
of the British peoples has been proved to be a vain fear 
by the glorious part played by the Commonwealth in 
the great war of 1914-18, in which its contribution to 
the Biitish armies was so splendid m numbers, quality, 
and achievement Australia has its own problems — 
labour troubles have been constant and vexatious, and 
the commonwealth keeps a keen eye on the question of 
the immigration of Chinese and Japanese labourers, 
and IS reasonably jealous of the naval domination in 
the Pacific, which it is determined to keep secuie It 
has taken over the German colonies in its neighbour- 
hood — New Guinea, etc — as one of the consequences of 
the recently ended wai 

Far to the east of Australia he the two islands of 
New Zealand, first colonised m 1839 The natives of 
these islands were a fierce and clever race of 
cannibals, named Maoris They resented the 
settlement of their land by the colomsts, and 
raised two considerable wars before the incomers could 
considei themselves safe m their new country Smce 
the last of these wais ended (1866) the Maoris have 
qmeted down, and become loyal and civilised subjects 
of the Crown New Zealand more resembles Great 
Britain in climate and situation than any other of the 
colonies, and has enjoyed a long career of prosperity, 
with which It IS so satisfied that it has declined to jom 
the Australian Commonwealth It supphed a large 
contmgent foi the great war of 1914-18, which shared 
in the foi tunes of the Australian coips in Gallipoli, 
Flanders, and Palestme with the greatest possible 
credit 

Passmg westward across the Indian Ocean we come 
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to the second great group of British Colonies — those 
of South Africa The old Dutch dominion of the 
Cape of Good Hope was conquered by the British in 
1806, and secured to us by the Treaty of Vienna in 
1814 

When English emigration was directed to the Cape, 
many of the Dutch farmers, or Boers, who were settled 
there, resented the intrusion of the foreigner, south 
and migrated into the interior of Africa African 
to conquer new homes among the Kaffirs coioiiies 
But the British Government followed them, annexing 
Natal, of i^hich they had taken possession (1843) 
After this the Boors moved yet farther, and set up the 
two Republics of the Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal (1832-54) 

The Capo Colony developed slowly, being constantly 
involved in struggles with the Kaffir tribes, each of 
which led to an extension of the British dominions, 
until not only all the country south of the Orange 
River passed into the hands of the settlers, but also 
the district west of the Orange Free State, wheio the 
Kimberley diamond mines wore discovered (1867-72) 

The first formidable difficulty which the British 
met with in South Africa began in 1877 The Boers 
of the Transvaal having engaged themselves in dan- 
gerous wars AYith the natives. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government resolved to annex the Republic This 
Avas done, and the English were in consequence in- 
volved in a serious struggle with the neighbouring 
tribe of the Zulus, Avho had quarrelled Avith the Boers 
The first meeting with this strong and savage race 
brought disaster to the British arms at Isandula, where 
a whole British battalion and 1000 native auxiliaries 
were exterminated It required the despatch of 10,000 
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troops from England under Sir Garnet Wolseley, and 
three sharp battles, to break the power of the Zulus 
(1879) 

Hardly were they subdued before the Boers of the 
Transvaal revolted, and defeated the small British force 
in Natal at Laing’s Nek and Ma]uba Hill We have 
seen elsewhere how the Gladstone Government there- 
upon made peace and granted the Boors their inde- 
pendence (1881) The ill-foeling between the British 
colonists and the Boers smouldered on, until it broke 
forth m the South African war of 1899-1901, and ended 
in the annexation of the two Boer Republics, ns has been 
related in an earlier chapter 

In 1906 the Campbell-Bannerman ministry made 
what appeared aha/aidous experiment to many critics, 
when it restored responsible self-govoinmont to the 
recently conquered Transvaal and Oiange River Colony 
Despite of aU forebodings the result was satisfactory 
The greater and more impoitant section of the Dutch 
population accepted the grant of autonomy in the spirit 
m which It was oftered , and, thanks largely to the 
admirable statesmanship of General Botha — the last 
commander-in-chief of the old republican army, the 
first British prime minister of the Tiansvaal — it was 
found that loyal co-operation betw een the two sections 
of the population was possible The restoration of self- 
government to the Tiansvaal was followed three years 
Union of later (1909) by the union of all the South 
soutii African Colomes, British and Dutch, m a 
Africa federation, drawn up somewhat on the model 
of the Australian and Canadian experiments It 
resembled the latter more than the former in that it 
was essentially bilingual, every care being taken to give 
equal rights to the English and Dutch tongues, as was 
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done in Canada with, the English and French A 
minority of irreconcilable Boers protested, and still 
continue to protest Their weakness no less than their 
perversity was displayed m 1914 15, when a trifling 
rising in collusion with the Geimans was put down 
with ease, not by imperial British troops, but by the 
loyal levies of South Africa, who then proceeded, under 
the leadership of General Botha, to invade and conquer 
the neighbourmg German colony from which the 
trouble had been fostered When this was finished, 
a considerable South African contingent sailed for 
Europe, and did good service in the French campaigns 
of 1916-18 

The history of the British Colonies m North America 
IS of a very difibicnt character from that of British 
South Africa The provmccs of Eastern and Western 
(or Lov.er and Upper) Canada were separated 
from each other by race, language, and pre- 
judice, for the settlers in the Western province were 
an English people, while the Eastern Canadians were of 
French race, descended trom the colonists who had 
fought so well against us in the Seven Years' War 
In 1837 the French-speaking districts rose in lebellion, 
complaining that their Government was oppressive 
The revolt ivas easily suppressed, and after investigat- 
ing the grievances that had led to it, the British 
Cabinet united the two provinces into a single colony, 
at the same time conceding a larger measure of self- 
government than they had hitherto onioyed (1840) 
From this moment the state of affairs began to im- 
prove, and Canada entered into an uninterrupted career 
of peaceful dc\ elopmont, spreading ever westward to- 
wards the great pramos of tlio west, the most fruitful 
corn-land of the world 
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In 1867 toolc placo the federation of the whole of 
the Biitish colonies of North America into the single 
“ Dominion of Canada ” Nova Scotia, Now Brunswick, 
Bunco Edward Island, and British Columbia umted 
themselves with Canada, and agreed to send deputies 
to the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, while retaining 
a Parliament in each provmco to manage their own 
affaiis The island of Newfoundland alone preferred 
to lemain outside of the alliance The Canadian 
Pacific Railway, completed in 1885, has opened free 
commumcation over the whole of the British- Amencan 
lands — from Halifax on the Atlantic to Vancouver on 
the Pacific , and every year the wealth and population 
of the vast agricultural plains of Manitoba and the 
farther West increases with a rapidity that borders on 
the marvellous Yet so much soil still remains to be 
settled and put under the plough, that the possible 
development of the Canadian inland seems lUiniitahle 

Of the magnificent services of the immense Canadi.m 
contingent during the war of 1914-18 no one can speak 
too highly, and the names of Ypres, Viray Ridge, and 
Amiens are sufficient to recall its services to the Union 
of British peoples 

If we look into the future, the fact that the American, 
Australian, and South African colonies have all now 
organised themselves into Federal Unions, suggests the 
greater problem as to whether there should not ere 
long arise a Federal Union of the whole British 
Empire — a formal pact betw^een Great Britain and all 
the Bntams beyond the seas At present the croivn is 
the only formal link between the many lands over 
which the Union Jack floats A feeling of sympathy 
and mutual loyalty exists, as was abundantly shown 
by the splendid aid given by the overseas common- 
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^vealths in tlic great uvar of 1914-18 The development 
of rapid communication by land, sea, and air makes 
the distance between the outlying communities less 
felt as each year rolls by Is something more than an 
entente between all the Bntams desirable? Or does 
the spirit of the race, which loves an honest working 
ariangenient and vieivs " cast-iron constitutions” with 
suspicion, ask for no more than a biotherly understand- 
ini; between the kindred communities? Time and 
experience can alone decide 
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Bothwell Bng, Battle of, 126 
Bothwell, James, Earl of, marries 
Mary Stuart, 80 
Boyne, Battle of the, 137 
Bradshaw, John, regicide, 113 
Bramham Moor, Battle of, 62 
Breda, Declaration of, 119, 
Treaty of, 123 

Brest Litovsk, Treaty of, 250 
Brotualdas, the, 6 
Britain, earliest inhabitants of, 
1 2 , conquered by Romans, 2 
Broad Church, the, 217 
Bruce, Robert, King of Soots, 37- 
38, 40 


Brunanburgh, Battle of, 12 
Buckingham, Geoige Vilhers, 
Duke of, ins rise, 94 , his pre 
dominance, 95 , murdered, 97 
Bulgaria, allied with Germany, 
247 , capitulates, 251 
Bunker’s fell. Battle of, 173 
Burleigh, Robert Cecil, Lord, 
minister of Ebzabeth, 82 S3, 90 
Bute, John, Earl of, minister of 
George ELI , 168 69 
Byng, Admiral John, executed, 
163 

Cabal, the, 123 

Cabul, British disaster at, 253, 
taken by Lord Roberts, ^8 
Cade, Jack, his rebeUion, 56 
Cadiz, Drake at, 86 , Bucking 
ham’s expedition against, 97 
Omsar, Jubus, invades Bntain, 2 
Calais, taken by Edward HI , 41 , 
lost by Mary, 78 

Calder, Admiral, defeats Ville 
neuve, 191 

Campbell Bannerman, Sir H , 
Prime Minister, 240 
Camperdown, Battle of, 184 
Canada, French and Enghsh 
struggle for, 162, 165 , invaded 
by Amenoans, MO , rebellions 
in, 263 , Dominion of, formed, 
264 

Canning, George, Prime Minister, 
206 7 

Cape Colony, annexed by Great 
Bntain, 202 , troubles in, 261 62 
Caporetto, Italian defeat at, 250 
Carnatic, wars of Cbve in, 161 , 
and of Hastings in, 180 
Carobne of Brunswick, wife of 
George IV , her trial, 205 
Carteret, George, Lord, mimster 
of George H , 164 65 
Catesby, Thomas, conspirator, 92 
Cathenne of France, mainea 
Henry V , 64 , and Owen Tudor, 
61 

Cathenne of Aragon, mames 
Henry VIH , 66 , her divorce, 
68 69 
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Catherine Ho'nard, Queen, fate 
of, 72 

Catherine of Portugal, wife of 
Charles II , 120 
Cato Street Conspiracy, 205 
Caivnpore, Massaore of, 256 
Celts, conquer Britain, 1 
Cerdio, first King of Wessex, 4 
Charles I , his fnendship with 
Buckingham, 9 4 , accession of, 
95 , his character and policy, 96 , 
disputes nith Parliament, 97, 
101 , defeated by the Scots, 
101 , engages in the Civil War, 
105 , his captivity, 111 , e\e 
cuted, 113 

Charles 11 , proclaimed King in 
Scotland, 114, his escape after 
Worcester, 116 , signs the Do 
claration of Breda, 119 , restored 
to the throne, 120, his nn 
constitutional rule, 123 26 , 
death of, 123 

Ohailes Eduard (the Young Pie 
tender), his invasion of Great 
Britain, 156 57 

Charles V , Emperor, 06 , his re 
lations with Henry VIII , 67-68 
Charles VI , Emperor, and the 
Austrian succession, 155 
Charles VII , Emperoi, 155 
Charles V , King of Franco, his 
wars with Edward HI , 45 
Charles VL, King of h ranee, his 
misera ble r eign, 47, 53 54 
Chailes VTL, Enng of Franco, 
expels the Engbsh, 55 
Charles H of Spain, and the 
Spanish Succession question, 138 
Charlotte, Princess, death of, 205 
Charter, the Great, confirmed by 
John, 28 , and by Henry HI , 
29 , and I5dward I , 36 
Chartists, the, 212, 210 
Chatham, Earl of See Pitt, Wil 
ham, senior 

China, British wai-s with, 221 
Chnstianity in Eaily Britain, 3 , 
reintroduced by Augustine, 7 
Clarence, George, Dulio of, oxe 
cuted by Edward TV , 60 


Clarendon, Constitutions of, 23 
Claiendon, Eduard Hyde, Loid, 
Prime Minister of Charles H , 
122 

Claudius, Emperor, invades Bn 
tain, 2 

Claverhouse, John Graham of, 
Viscount Dundee, leads Jaoo 
bites, 135 

Clement VXI , disputes of, with 
Henrj’' VHI , 68 

Chve, Robert, Lord, Ins exploits 
in the Carnatic, 101 , and in 
Bengal, 166 

Clyde, Cohn, Lord, suppresses 
Indian Mutiny, 256 57 
Cnut, King, 13 14 
Goahtion Ministry, the, 178 
Cobham’s Plot, 92 
Golenso, Battle of, 237 
Commonwealth, the, pioolaimcd, 
113, annals of the, 113 19 
Comyn, John, Regent of Scotland, 
36 37 

Gonftrmaixo Carlarum, 36 
Convention Parhamont, the first, 
119 , the second, 133 
Cope, Sir John, defeated at Pros 
tonpans, 157 

Copenhagen, Battle of, 188 
Com Laws, 204, repeal of the, 
214 

Cornwallis, Lord, campaigns of, 
in America, 175 , in India, 181 
Corporations Act, the, 121 
Cotton famine, the, 222 
Covenant, the Scottish, 100 
Oranmer, Thomas, made arch 
bishop by Henry Viii , 09 , 
burnt by Mary, 77 
Crepy, Battle of, 41 
Ciimean War, the, 219 
Cromwell, Oliver, his ability as a 
solfher, 107 , at Marston Moor, 
109 , at Naseby, 110 , leads the 
army against the Parliament, 
113 , conquers Ireland, 114 , at 
Worcester, 116 , seizes supremo 
power, 116 , his reign, 116 19 
Ciomwoil, Richard, hia short pro 
tectorato, 119 
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Cromwell, Thomas, minister of 
Henry VHI , 69 , executed, 71 
Crusades, the, 18, 25, 32 
Cumberland, WiUiam, Duke of, 
166 , at Fontenoy, 156 , at Cul 
loden, 157 , capitulates at 
Closterseven, 164 

Danut, Thomas Osborke, Lord, 
minister of Charles 11 , 125 
Danegelt, the, 13 
Danelagh, the, 10 
Danes, invasions of the, 9 14 
David I of Scotland defeated at 
Northallerton, 21 
David n of Scotland, expelled by 
Edward Balhol, 40 , captured at 
Neville’s Cross, 42 , released, 43 
Declaration of Right, the, 133 
Delhi, Siege of, 256 
Deorham, Battle of, 5 
Derby, Edward, Earl of, Conser- 
vative Pnme Mimster, 218, 221, 
224 

Dei mot of Leinster, introduces 
the English into Ireland, 24 
Derry, Siege of, 136 
Deriv entwater, James, Lord, 149 , 
executed, 150 

Despenser, Hugh, favounte of 
Edward H , 38 9 
Dettingen, Battle of, 155 
Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of 
Beaeonsfield, Conservative 
statesman, 214, 218 , Prime 
Minister, 226 , his imperiahst 
policy, 224, 227 
Di\ine Right, theory of, 93 
Domesday Book, 17 
Dover, Treaty of, 124 
Drake, Sir Francis, his exploits, 
83, 85 86 

Dudley, Ed mund, minister of 
Henry VTT , 64 , beheaded, 65 
Dudley, Lord Guildford, husband 
of Lady Jane Grey, 74, bo 
headed, 77 

Dunbar, victory of Edward I at, 
35 , of Cromwell at, 115 
Dundee See Olaverhouse 
Dunstan, St , his policy, 13 


Dupleix, his career in South India, 
161 

Eadoae, King, reign of, 13 
Eadgar, the Etheling, 15 
Eadmund I , Bang, 12 
Eadmund If , King, 13 
Eadred, King, 12 
Eadwig, King, 12 
Eadwine, King of Northumbria, 
his conversion, 7 

Eogbert, King, founds supremacy 
of Wessex, 9 
EdgehiU, Battle of, 105 
Edward the Elder, King, his 
reign, 12 

Edward the Martyr, his reign, 13 
Edward L, opposes Simon do 
Montfort, 31 , lus legislation, 
32 33 , conquers Wales, 33 , his 
dealings with Scotland, 34 35 , 
dispute of, with his Parliament, 
36 , his later Scottish expedi 
tions, 37 

Edward n , his disastrous reign, 
38 , murdered, 39 
Edward Hr , executes Mortimer, 
39 , makes war on Scotland, 40 , 
commences the Hundred Years’ 
War, 41 , campaigns of, 41 
42, contests of, with Parhament, 
4C 

Edward IV , leads the Yorkist 
party, 69 , quarrels ivitli War 
wick, 60 , his victories and 
reign, 60 

Edward V , reign of, 61 
Edward VL, birth of, 71 , his 
reign, 73 7 5 

Edward VTL, accession of, 239, 
dies, 244 

Edward, the Black Prince, at 
Cregy, 41 , at Poitiers, 41 , in 
vades Spain, 42 

Edward, Prince of Wales, son of 
Henry VI , 67, 60 
Egypt, Bonaparte in, 186 , French 
expelled from, 187 , English 
conquest of, 228 

Ehot, Sir John, impnaoned by 
Charles 1 , 98 
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Eliott, General, defends Gibraltar, 
176 

Ebrabetb 'Woodnlle, queen of 
Edward W , 59, Cl 
Ebrabeth of Yorb, marries Hentr 
Tn,C^ 

Eb73beth, Queen, her birth, T1 
her accession, 78 , rolipous pol 
icj of, 79 , her reign, 79 S9 
Lli7*ibcth, daughter of James I , 
marries the Elector Palatine, 
95 

Emancipation, Catholic, granted, 
207 

Fmmct Robert, Ins nsing, l^^O 
English, the conn ig of, to Bri- 
tain, 3 4 , their character, 6 
EnnislliUen Sugc of, 13G 
E'se'^ kingtlom of, 4 
Essex Robert Di-xorcux, Earl of, 
in Ireland, 89 , exccnted for 
treason, 90 

Essex, Robert De\ crenx (2), Earl 
of, Iliads Pirbaracntarj irmu^ 
against Charles I , 104, 107, 109 
Ethandune, Battle of, 10 
Eic'ham, Battle of, 31 
Eyiau Battle of, 194 

FaiIvI vx, Sit Thojias, Parlia- 
mentary general, his exploits in 
the North, 10^ , nt Nasoby, 1 10 
conquers the Wc't, 111 , retires 
from Ecrnce, 113 
Eashoda difficulU, the, 235 
Fawkes, Guy, 92 
Fenians, their outrages, 225 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, 1C4 C5 
Ferdinand VIL of Spain, kid 
napped by Napoleon, 195 
Feudalism, cbaractcr of Fiiglisb, 

Fire, the Great, of Eindon 123 
Fitrgerald, Lord FaIv ard. In'-!! 
rebel, 1S5 

Five Mile Act, the, 121 
Pontenoy, Battle of, 156 
Forster, Thomas, Jncohitc leader, 
149 

Fox, Charles James, Whig states 
man, hia coabtion with North 


178 , prosecutes Warren Hast- 
ings, ISO, last ministry of, 
193 

France Entente "u ith, 243 
Francis I of France, his wars 
with Henry VUI , G6 
Francis II of France, mnrnes 
Marj Queen of Scots, 74 
Francis, Sir Phihp, 180 
Fredcnch II of Prussia, attacks 
hlana Theresa, 155 , albed to 
England in 1756, 163 , in the 
Seven Years’ War, 164-69 
Free Trade, ndiocatcd by Pitt, 
178 bv Huskisson, 256 , by 
Peel, 214 

Gaei>s, the, in Britain, 1 
Gascston, Piers, faiounto of Ed- 
ward II , 37 

Geoffrej, son of Henrj 11 , 25 
George I , his character and policy, 
147 , his reign, 148 52 
George II , accession of, 152 , Ins 
campaign in Germany, 155 , 
reign of, 1 52 CC 

George EH , his character, 167 , 
his early straggles with the 
Wings, ICS 71 , places Lord 
North in power, 172, places 
William Pitt in power, 17S , 
Ills quarrel with Pitt, ISS , in 
eanity of, 19S , Ins death, 205 
George IV , os regent, 19S , his 
quarrels v ith Ins wife, 205 , his 
reign, 206 8 

George V , accession of, 244 
George, Pnnee of Denmark, do 
Fcrts Jamc=? II , 132 
Germany, 243 , declares i or on 
Russia and France, 244 , rti olu- 
tion in, 251 

Gibraltar, won by the English, 
141 , great siege of, 176 
Gladstone, William E , Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 223 , his first 
ministry , 225 , Ins second min 
istry, 227 , intro^luces Homo 
P«ulc Bill, 231 , his last min 
istry, 233 

Glencoe, Massacre of, 135 
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GHondowcr, Owen, rebel in Wales, 
61 

Gloucester, Siege of, 107 
Gloucester, Thomas, Duke of, his 
plots, 49 

Godolphin, Lord, Prime Minister 
of Queen Anno, 140 
Gordon, Gen Charles, at Khar 
toum, 229 

Gordon Biots, the, 176 
Grafton, Augustus, Duke of. Prime 
Mimstor of George III , 171 72 
Grand Remonstrance, tlie, 104 
Gregory I , Pope, sends Augustine 
to Britain, 7 

Grcnnlle, George, Prime Min 
istcr, his dealings mtli Anionca, 
170 

GienviUo, William, Lord, Prime 
Minister, 193 

Grey, Lads Jane, her reign and 
death, 76 76 

Grey, Charles, Lord, Prime Min 
ister, 208 , passes the Reform 
BiU, 209 

Gunpow dor Plot, the, 92 
Guthrura the Dane, conquered bj 
Alfred, 10 

Hjvni AS Corpus Act, the, passed, 
126 

Haider All, nurs of, with Britain, 
ISO 

Hales’s Case, 120 
Halidon Hill, Battle of, 40 
Hampden, John, refuses Ship 
Money, 100 , killed in battle, 106 
Hampton CourtConfcrence, the, 91 
Harold Hardrada, Kang of Nor 
way, slam, 16 

Harfleur, taken by Henry V , 53 
Harley, Robert, Bail of O\fo-d, 
Prime Minister of Anne, 143 46 
Harold I , son of Cnut, 14 
Harold II , slam at Hastings, 15 
Hastings, Ilattle of, 16 
Hastings, Warren, his rule in 
India, 179 80 

Havelock, General, in the Indian 
Mutiny, 256 

Hengist conquers Kent, 4 


Henrietta Mana, Queen of Charles 
1 , 95, 97 

Henry I , King of England, his 
reign, 19 20 

Henry 11 , the civil war of, with 
Stephen, 21 , his empire, 22 , 
his quarrel with Becket, 23 , 
conquers L-oland, 24, troubles 
of, with hiB sons, 25 
Henry III , his reign, 30 31 
Henrj R’’ , usurpation of 50 , 
rebellions against, 51 52 
Henry V , renews the Eronoh 
War, 62 , his conquests, 63 54 
Henr 3 ’ VL, accession of, 54, his 
character, 66 , deposed by Ed 
ward IV , 69 , restored and 
murdered, 60 

Henrj VII , his oharnoter and 
polic y, 63 , his reign, 64 65 
Henry VTH , his character, 65 , 
early wais of, 66 71, quarrels 
with the Pope, 68 , dissolves 
the monasteries, 70, his later 
years, 71 72 

Henry TV of France, aided by 
Ehzabeth, 87 

Henry of Trastamara, Kang of 
Castillo, expelled by the Black 
Prince, 45 

ITereltco Gomburendo, Statute De, 
61 

Heroward, rebel against Wilham 
L, 16 

Hogue, La, Battle of, 137 
Holland, rebels against Phihp H , 
82 , aided 'by Elizabeth, 84 , 
wars of Cromwell with, 115 16 , 
of Chailes 11 with, 122, 124, 
the Duke of York in, 183 , con 
quered bj the Fionch Bepubhc, 
183 , m tile hands of Bonaparte, 
193 

Horae Rule Party, tlie, 229 31, 
232, 241 

Hoopei, Bishop, biimt, 77 
Howard, Charles, Lord, of Effing 
ham, commands against Spanish 
Armada, 86 

Howe, General, in the American 
War, 174 
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“ Hundred Days,” the, 201 2 
Huskisson, William, mimster 
under George IV , 206 
Hyde, Edi7ai3 See Clarendon 

Imperial Pedeeatiok, 264 
Impenal Preference, 242 
Independence, American, Deolara 
tion of, 174 

Independents, the sect, 111-12 
India, the British in, 161 , war 
■with Prance in, 161 66 , rule of 
Hastings in, 179 , of Com'wallis 
in, 180 , of Wellesley in, 187 , 
later history of, 252 59 
Indulgence, James 11 ’s Declara- 
tion of, 130 

Inkerman, Battle of, 220 
Innocent IH, Pope, his quarrel 
•with John, 27 29 

Instrument of Government, the, 
116 

Ireland, conquered by the English, 
24 , -war of Bichard 11 in, 50 , 
conquest of, by Ehzabeth, 89 , 
settlements in, by James L, 96 , 
rule of Strafford in, 99 , great 
rebelhon of, in 1641, 103 , con- 
quered by Cromwell, 114 , -wars 
of WiUiam HI in, 136 37 , 
seouresaHomoBiuloParbament, 
176, troubles and insuireotion 
in 1798, 184, its parliament 
united to that of Bntain, 185 , 
O’Connell’s agitation in, 207, 
210 , the Young Ireland iParty, 
214-15 , the Pemans in, 225 
dealings of Gladstone -with, 225, 
229 80 , the Homo Rule Bills, 
231, 233, 241 

Isabella of Prance, deposes Ed 
ward II , 39 

Italy, enters the Great War, 247 

Jacobites, the, 144 , their rising 
in 1715, 148 , and in 1745, 156 
James, Pnnoe of Wales, the “ Old 
Pretender,” 131, 150 
James I , his character, 91 , his 
pohoy and reign, 92 95 
James II , attacked by the Whigs, 
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125 26 , his accession, 128 , his 
unconstitutional rule, 129 31 , 
expelled, 132, makes war in 
Ireland, 1,S6 , death of, 139 
James IV of Scotland, aids War 
beck, 63 , slain at Plodden, 66 
James V of Scotland, his wars 
with Henry VHI , 72 
James VI of Scotland See 
James I 

Jameson, Dr , his piratical raid, 
234 

Jeffreys, Judge, his “Bloody 
Assize,” 129 30 
Jelalabad, Siege of, 253 
Jenkms, Captain, his ear, 153 
Joan of Arc, her eiqploits, 55 
John, King, his intrigues against 
Bichard I , 26 , his accession, 
27 , quarrels of, ■with the Pope, 
27 , and ■with the barons, ^ , 
signs Magna Charta, 29 , his 
death, 30 

John, King of Prance, taken 
prisoner at Poitiers, 43 , re 
leased, 44 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
his political career, 46 47 
Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain, 
195, 197 

Jumus, letters of, 172 
Junot, General, defeated by Wei 
lesley at Vimeiro, 196 
Jutland, Battle of, 249 

Kaeetr Wars, the, 261 
Kent, kingdom of, 4 
Ket, Robert, rebellion of, 74 
Killieorankie, Battle of, 74 
“King’s Priends,” the, 167, 171, 
172 

Kitchener, Herbert, Lord, con 
quers the Soudan, 235 , com 
mands in South Africa, 238 
“Kitchener’s Army,” 246 
Kruger, Paul, President, 234 35 

Labourers, Statute or, 42, 47 
Ladysmith, Siege of, 236 
Lancaster, John, Duke of See 
John of Gaunt 
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Lancaster, Thomas, Earl of, op 
poses Edward IT , 38 39 
Land League, the, in Ireland, 
230 

Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canter- 
buiy, 17 

Langton, Stephen, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 27 28 
Latimer, Hugh, Bishop, martyred, 
77 

Laud, Wilham, Archbishop, bis 
policy, 98 , impeached, 102 , 
executed, 110 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl 
of, favour! to of Ehzabeth, 84 
Leicester, Simon do Montfort, 
Earl of, 30 , his constitutional 
reforms, 31 

Levellers, Rising of the, 114 
Lewes, Battle of, 31 
Lewis Vm of France, elected 
King of England and expelled, 
29 

Lewis IX of France, mediates 
between Henry nx and the 
Barons, 31 

Lewis XII of France, war of, 
with Henry VIII , 05 06 
Lewis XHL of France, war of 
Charles I with, 97 
Lewis XIV of France, his ag 
gressive pohey, 123 , leagued 
with Charles fl , 124 , wars of, 
with Wilham HI , 134-37 , and 
with Anne, 140 44 , death of, 
148 

Lewis XV of France, wars of, 
with George 11 , 164-66 
Lewis XVI of France aids Amen- 
can re bels, 175 , executed, 182 
Lewis XVili. of France restored 
by aUies, 200 , expelled by 
Hapoleon, 201 

Limenok, Siege and Treaty of, 
137 

Liverpool, Lord, Pnme Mimster 
of George IH , 204-7 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, his 
fate, 33 

Lollards, followers of Wyohffe, 
persecuted, 61 


London, Great Plague of, 122, 
Fire of, 123 

Longcharap, William, regency of, 
26 

Lords Appellant, the, 49 
Luol^now, Siege and Rehef of, 
256 

Maoeksfontetn, Battle of, 237 
Magna Charta, ^ 

Mahdi, the, 2^ 29 
Mahrattas, war with the, 180, 
190 

Malplaquet, Battle of, 142 
Malta annexed by the Bntish, 202 
Manchester Massacre, the, 204 
Maori Wars, the, 260 
Mar, John, Earl of, Jacobite 
leader, 149 60 

March, Edmund, Earl of, 50 
Marengo, Battle of, 187 
Margaret of Anjou, Queen of 
Henry VX, 56, 58 
Margaret of Scotland, Princess, 
34 

Maria Theresa, Empress, her 
wars, 155, 163 

Marlborough, John Churchill, 
Duke of, deserts James IT , 132, 
betrays Wilham IH , 137 , his 
wars and vnotones, 140 42 
Marne, Battle of the, 245 
Marston Moor, Battle of, 109 
Mary X, Queen of England, 68, 
her reign, 75 78 

Mary IX, marries Wilham of 
Orange, 125 , her accession, 
133 , death of, 139 
Mary Queen of Scots, her birth, 
72 , her sojourn in France, 74 , 
her rule in Scotland and deposi 
tion, 80 , her captivity in Eng- 
land and conspiracies, 81, 83 , 
executed, 85 

M ary Tudor, sister of Henry 
VnX, her mamages, 66 
Matilda, daughter of Henry L, 
20, disputes the throne with 
Stephen, 21 

Mehemet Ah of Egypt, repressed 
by the Bntish, 213 
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Melbourne, Lord, Prime Minister 
of Viotonn, 210 12 
Methodist Movement, the, 160 
Minden, Battle of, 1C5 
Minorca ceded to Bntain, 144 , 
lost bj Byng, 163 , finally lost, 
177 

Monnstones, suppression of the, 
70 71 

■Monk, George, General, restores 
Charles 11 , 110 , Ins naval eam- 
paigns, 122 

Monmouth, James, Duke of, his 
ambitions, 126 , his rebellion 
and death, 128 29 
Monopolies nbobshed by Queen 
lilizabeth, 90 

Montcalm, Marquis of, defends 
Canada, 103 65 

Montfort, Simon do See Ixnccster 
Moore, Sir John, his Spanish 
campaign, 106 

Mortimer, Roger, onreer of, 39 
40 

Mortmain, Statute of, 32 
Mysore, m ars of Warren Hastings 
■vnth, 180, of ComMallis inth, 
181 , of Wellesley \ntli, 187 

Nasiuh taken by William III , 
13S 

Nana Sahib, hir, masaacres, 2o6 
Napoleon I (sec “Bonaparte”), 
assumes title of cmpiror, 100, 
Ins insasion projects, 191 , Ins 
Austrian and Prussian cam- 
paigns, 192 01 , Ins Continental 
system, 104 , insadcs Spain, 
195 06, Ins Russian expedition, 
199 , fall of, 200 , restored, and 
defeated at Waterloo, 201 2 
Napoleon TIL, President of the 
Trench Republic, 216 , emperor, 
217 , Crimean War of, 219 , 
Italian War of, 222 , Gorman 
War of, 226 
Nasebj, Battle of, 110 
Naiarctte, Battle of, 45 
Nainnno, Battle of, 207 
Nelson, Loid, at the Nile, 186 , at 
Copenhagen, 188 Ins last cam 


paign, 191 , slain at Trafalgar, 
192 

Nonllo’s Cross, Battle of, 42 
Hew England settled by the 
Puritans, 96 

New Model Army, the, 110 
Now South Wales, 249 
Now Zealand, 250 
Newbury, Battles of, 107 9 
Nowoastlo, Thomas, Duke of, 
minister of Geoige 11 , 156, 
164 , and of George III , 107 8 
Newcastle, William, Marquis of, 
commands Royabstaimy, 107-9 
Nile, Battle of the, 186 
Nonconformists, the, under Eliza- 
beth, 88 , under the early 
Stuarts, 91, 99 , persecution of, 
by Charles 11 , 121 , legislation 
of the Tories against, 145 , the 
Methodist revival, 160 
Non-jurors, the, 134 
Norfolk, Thomas Howard, Duke 
of, conspires against Ebzaboth, 
81-82 

Norman Conquest, the, 15 17 
Normandy conquered by Henry 
1 , 20 , by Henry V , 63 , lost 
by Soiiiersct, 66 

North, Fredenok, Lord, Prime 
Minister of George HI , 172-78 
Northumberland, Henry I’crcj’, 
Farl of, rebels against Hcnij 
IV , 62 

Northumbria, early kings of, 7 8 

OsTLS, Titos, and the Pojimh 
Plot, 125, 128 

O’Brien, Smith, Ins rebellion, 215 
O’Connell, Daniel, his agitations 
in Ireland, 207, 210, 214 
O’Connor, Feargus, Chartist 
leader, 216 

Olive Branch Petition, the, 173 
Omdurman, Battle of, 235 
O’Ncille of Tyrone, bis robclbons, 
89, 96 

Orange, William I of, leads the 
Dutoli, 82, 84 

Orange, William HI of Set 
William in 
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Orange Free State, at war -mth 
and annexed by Britain, 230 38 
Ordainers, the Lords, 37-38 
“ Orders in Council,” the, 194 
Orleans, Siege of, 55 
Ormonde, James, Marqms of, 
governs Ireland for Charles I , 
108 

Oude, annexed by the Bntish, 
255 , rebellion in, 256 
Oudenarde, Battle of, 142 
Oxford, Charles I at, 106 11 
Oxford, Provisions of, 31 
Oxford, Robert Harley, Lord 
See Harley 

Paabdzbehg, Battle of, 233 
Palmerston, Henry, Lord, Pnme 
Minister of Queen Victoria, 215, 
218, 220, 221, 223 
Pans, taken by Henry V , 54 , 
lost, 56 , Peace of, 169 , taken 
by the Allies in 1814 and 1815, 
200, 202 

Parker, Matthew, Archbishop, 79 
Parliament, ongins of, 28 , De 
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